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The docuisent is the second i%a tvc vcluae series of, 
evaluative data regarding the elementary schorl social studies 
curriculuJD, »'Wan: A Course of^Study" (MAQOS) . The dccuffient is 
presented in four sections. The first^ section presents findings on 
th^ us.e of films, reading material, and educational gaics in the 
dACOS curriculum. Findings in dicj-a ted that filss, stories of other 
cultures, and simulation gaises were closely a ssccia ted vith' high 
student interest in HACOS an.d with increased jjinovledge about subjects 
cove:::ed in the KACOS curricului. The second section discusses 
. cbservation of HACOS and rion'-BfiCOS social studies classes rrom 
1967-1969, Findings indiq^ated that HACOS teachers sere more open with 
their students than vere other teachers and that MACOS lessons were 
more often ai^sed at conceptual d.evelopment than non-MICCS lessons 
were. The third section reyiens objecti;7es of social studies teacher 
education programs and offers case studj.es of HACOS workshops. The 
final section offers interviews witir teachers "who worked with SACOS 
for at: least one" year. In the interviews, teachers stressed that " 
working with HACOS aade thes understand the ispcrtance of active 
listening, comaunicating , observing, sharing in group exchanges, and" 
.expressing ideas orally. The dccutent concludes with appendices 
including a description of the field, testing sasple, cbservation 
forms, and sample interview question?. . (DB) 4 v 
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Ftlma; The Human Diicenstoo 

» X think ev«rycbiag should be put in (t'ilsi) , 
€fitx3& th&A maybe kids vill uoder stand taore 
b^t^er... like how the salioon reproduce and 
' every tbiag... every tiioe ve learn soiaeehing 
now, yc should have a movie. - 

• • — Center city student 

••• *be general reaction .at the end of a 
£ilm vas, **Y&u can't do this to us, there 
haS got to be more." ^ « 

Fifth grade teacher . 

As the aost .expensive c<Haponent and basic text o£ MACOS, film de- 

■•'^ ^ I - 

serves special attention. &>th center city and suburba4 teachers com- 

Qffinted on the power. of ft lea to convey course material to slower youngsters 

I think some of the slower kids are getting more knowledge 
because of the high ujse of films. ISiey don*t have to pick 
up everything through the it ten word that they had to... 
• they have readings, but the readings always b&ck up «^ac*8 
been in the films rather than being brand new information.. 

so many of the slower kids do have fficts to ^Ik about 
now... plus... (kids) arc into information.' they're not 
just asked' to Siaaglne information. It goes back to knowing 
things. £^iag judgments with having the knowledge. . . Jt 
takes novelis ts, I thipk, to create the closeness -to the 
'things that .we study that these films do. . . >^ 

This teacher went on to stress the importai^e of film not only for Its 

imagine 1 quality but also for the way in which it's information provides 

a basis for drawing conclusions: 

... they 'r^ observant.... one way you draw conclusions is 
to have a fot of facts and then abstract into scHi^thing. .« 
it's these kinds of abstracting from particulars that 
you've ais^d at,.,, I wouldn't say that they can do it' 
spontaneously, but I see them able to.», categorize, for 
instance, fairly well. And |Aey delight in making long , 
lists of proved categories. So. they really have .to look 
and think about these things. 

Teachers particularly noted the power oi the Netsilik fi4ms. There 



seem to be ccrtcio human attributes that are most directly and vlvidl^ 

- ' p ' . ' 

conveyed through the visual me^um. Primarily, these are attributes o£ 

the world o£ sensation, the affective world of responsive feeling* 

I watched (my students) watching the (Netsilik) films. 
It' was a joy. Their reactipu to the child's laugh — 
Umiapik laughs, and it'« a deHghtful child's laugh — 
. and two-xhiYds of the children chuckled along with 
him,..'. !Rie gan^s they play are very much like ours. 
(The children) ccooented, for exaEqiile, that in the 
gameplaying^ they really were care- free and you saw 
them smile broadly, where up to that they were not. ; 
You could tell there was a warmth or a happiness.... 

In Toward a l^eory of Ihstruction , Bruner has commented upon the 

"will to learn" and has described the dis^nsion of social reciprocity 

- / - 

(^e cornerstone, perhaps,, of human society) as the deep human need to 

respond to others and to operate jointly with thsm towa^ an objective. 

• f ■ , 

& 

The attributes of this* reciprocity ere pervasive-, iimnediatc, of the 
senses, not ^iiscursive in a clear, sequential pattern'. They arc more 
spontaneous reactions of th« hucian being toward hiS^ felldws and their 
s4.tuatioQs. VJifh Icm^diacy and emotion, films in, this course draw students 
into the web of NetsiliK life and thus into a reciprocal relationship 
wi£h these peopl2. Interview's with youngsters nmke this Clear » and 
teachers in describing the details of the films that evoke positive re- 

i 

sponses in youngsters, give (Retails that concern primarily the feelings • 
people display. The understanding that film creates is the understanding 
of shared experience r.of reciprocity - that visual images convey direct- 
ly, in scenes of joy, warmth, laughter, anger. One teacher sunsaariaed 
it this yay: 

It is my opinion that their response to th^ films about 
the Netsilik was warm, and well, human. 



The negative reactions that a few aspects of the film' /^rouse — the 
scenes of skinning the aniisals or eating the eyeball, for exas^ile — are 
typ!lL^led by a "turning away," a rejection' of the ways of others based on ^ 
t^trange and unfamiliar habits. Ihe youngsters are not ab^e to fit ^eif 
efforts into such at^ enterprise; the visual Ismg^s arouse not reciprocal 
.involvement based on shared e:q»erience, but rejection based on the strange- 
ness of the activity. The weight of evidence in the Natsilik films does 
not fall on the attributes of Uetsilik J.ives that caot be disturbing, 
however, and- youngsters as a group are able to identify with enough * 
behaviors that a basic sense of coramoot shared hymanity is felt* 

We turn to the receoTwork oi D. 0. Hebb Jo find some reflectlcm on 

the psychological import of visual images in out* organizing and interpre-^ 

tatiou of eKiflbrlencesi In a pojpular article ^ be put succinctly the ^ 

importance of the image in ideation: ' 

... thought is by no means exclusively verbal. V^eh 
-^^ General X makes a speech and I find fingek'tips 
itching and have iir»agery of shoving His head in a 
bucket of water, I know what I think of X ancf of the 
speech. Wlien on a-hot suion^r day X see a sheet o^ 
suK)oth water and then feel heretofore unnoticed 
sweat on my face and back and have visual and 
somasthetic imagery of iiia^rsing myself in the • 
watcgr, I learn something! about my previous mental' 
state (unrecognized discomfort). ; 

... Thought consists of laore than Imagery, as Kulpe 
showed. Our iisagery does not actually codftrol our 
hehavlor but iiaagery may te the basis of inference 
in* seifrknowledge. The cell-assexably activity that 
"is perception, when directly /felted by sensation or 
associativ^ly excited by imagery,, is part of the V 

} 



1. Hebb», Dqnttfd 0., "The Mind's Eye," In Psycholog/ Today . 
Vol. 2, No. 12, p,. 68, May 1969. 
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IV-4 . . 

thought process. Seosatioa and imagery are thus very 
direct sources o£ 6aI£-knowledge. 

These statements logically OKtcnd even to an uadler standing o£ the details 
Children select to illustrate their .thinking' about Netsilik life. ' ®ien 
they speak o£ the use o£ tools, and Netsilik patience and intelligence in 
surviving by using the tools they have constructed, the. expression is 
always in tclbis of a visual inage. !^en they speak of the NeCsilik feel- 
ings about' life, again they use the visual ifnagej generally taken from 
the films, for conveying the links to their own experience. The "reality" 
of Netsilik life — the fact that the world of the Eskimo exists for them 
with a good degree of vividness and human meaning is moqt directly 
sttribatable to tl:2 filtno o2 the ccurae, £uppor;.ed and oxjKato^ hy the 
records and the booklets. 

One teacher said, "Hie Eskimo represents. scMnething that* s in them^" 
and it is that representation on film that* is m>st striking in impact . 
Children's response to the' Netsilik is not usually "child-like," They 
have a global rcsponsc~dira„?n f.-rom central theses of human survival and 
feelings of humans toward one another: how individuals act and vhat thl?^-^ 
means foic the life a group creates for -itself. When they reflect about 
the materials, it is S^eldom that one encounters a sole focus upon details 
of technology or a rote recall of Netsilik attributes. The g^ljal human 
response is perhaps the most impressive achievement of the unit, ^ From 
exposure to these loaterials, children want to go on and learn more about 

manj^his behaviori his feelings, his belief-e. 

( ^ 
^ ^ (Anythiag you'd want to change, or any comments you have?) 

% ■ 

' More films, (girl) 
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Yoii can I<lara a lot jz5oue: it Just by watching £ili&ai» (boy) 
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More films I because you know how they're alike in your 
b^t you can't gee it, you kn(^ what I ti^an^ (girl) 

And they're spaced so for apart, and when you want to see 
anbther film, you can*t« And then when it cc^s, you want 
to see it four or five tic^s^ •(t^y) 

« 

The May 16, 196§ iii'suc o£ LIFE nsagasiote, ptesenting the Harris poll 

on Che U.S. high school; contained the following seateiaent: ^ -. 

One (school) innovation* • • got' an overwhelming tbumbs-down 
•fr<Ma the students: teaching by films an4-«losed«^circuit 
television^ The reason, they said, was that it cast them 
in a passlive role and fro2;e cmt class discussion* 

Anyone who has seen tt.ie usual ^films shown in classrooms can understand 

students* reactions* Usually such films a^re didactic end lacking in 

artistry* There are crucial differences between ttadition^l ^use of film 

in the classroom and use of film In ^!&COS, Films in this course are not 

appendages or special extras to school learning; they arOfthe integral^ 

m 

teKt« Rather than freezing out discussion, they trigger much of the 
questioning and exploring that go on in class and small group 
discussion* Chlldfeq^ are jiot passive, buti^tive viewers, formulatiixg 
questions or seeking evidence for existing questions as they watch thc^ 
films. The films themselves are also used in active ways, as in projects 
centered around film loops, -"where the children control the use of viewing 
and the equipment that ^ej^ompenies the loops. 

, The most crucial difference, however, lies in the content of the 
fihns. Children are quick to assess the "reality" quotient of these 

a 

ethnographic films, and they distinguish between the first**hand, natural 
quality of these' materials "Tand the m'nreal quality of most TV and film 
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cmcerials. their ccfflEoecies cots^ariog Celevislon programe witih MCOS films 
make note of tliis dietinctioo* - * • / 

* y ■ 

(H<w do these films con^mre with programs* on TV?K 

I chink they're a lot QH)re educational than the ones 
on TV. They/ re not fal^e ^ like Suj^rmaa and Morning 
Cartoons and all the oUier super bat people. 

t 

t<?hen they kill an anisial.«, in the EDC filoSp you get 
^ vorried because yoif knoxi it's real. But then on 
you kao>^ that it's a duimy or something, and you 
don't get as vorried. 

On TV, in a way, all the time, you always get the same 
thing. It always happens the sapie. iSie good guys 
always win on most of the programs. And ic*s always 
over and over, but in different scenes and in dif- 
ferent acticns' F,nd in different ways*... it gets • 
bpring. TSiese aren't like that^.. they're true 
stories, like. f 

These EDC films used in classroom situations have an authenticity that is 
unquestioned, and this makes the confrontation of filmed evidence and 
information a serious one, accepted as true and worth assimilating by 
youngsters, t^fhat may be even more important is that it seems to be the 
school, setting and the serious nature of course materials honest 
ethnographic film — that actually lend, thir medium its authenticity. 
On the basis of earlier experimentation with other-^DC units, we had 
concluded that it was probably the visual image per se that vms its own 
witness '<jf reality. Yet yoan^sters made such clear distinctions betv^cen 
this type of film and typical television fare that a different con- 
clusion seems warranted: quality and veracxty seem to be critical 
variables. 

These films tell you more.., mostly television 
shows.. • are fiction, and they don't have that 
many that are true. 
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Chi^irbn In all types o£ schools made ccmmifines about Che v^loe of 

the filsjs jln conveying the to:t£rl eavironn^t sq<I stirroimd o£ tiie 

ouitcrlals,.. A center city child said: . • ' * 

» ... you leara mo«e about it dian reading. You eee how 
they act, and in reading you just see the pictures. 
Like the selsson. (in reeding) you don't see |iie. way 
he acts, how fast he goes. Hiey're just shown in a 
(still) picture, just staying there- -- (you have to) 
make believe the water's flowing by, 

And a suburban child stressed the satae point: 

Ellie: I liked the films better than anything else. 

(What did you like about 'the films?) ^ 

Ellie: You learn more from them* liJheH--3^u read it, 
ia a book, you have to picture It in your 
mittd, bttt when yea can see it in the navies, 
you don't. 

While the stark reality.. of the Netsilik hunting films were 
occasionally mentioned as unpleasant to watch, youngster^ had strong 
interest in these films. On 'the national checklist, tiic himting films 
were most frequently selected by students as the ones they liked best of 
all the Netsilik filifts^ A girl said^ 

In the beginning when the seals were killed, all 

the class yelled, because all the girls, you knotf, 

hated it, and like at the end nobody said anything, 

because they were used to it and it taught us what 
they have to go tiirough^ 



r/-8 

The Is3ue of •Relevance 

Any evaluation of the materials of the jcourse, partieuiarly the films, 

cannot help but deal with a question of special /iaportance to educators: 

Is MAN: A COURSE OF STUDY relevant to the liv^s of children? Hearing 

youngsters and their teachers di-scuss the powerfully human qualities of 

the NctsiliU films is strong evidence for relevaiMe if we define this as 

the quality o^ contact with the child's growing edge — his concern with 

his own and "other li^s in tQvm of what it means .to be a human being. 

Particularly with the Netsililc unit,, children use the films at the basis 

of comparisons with' their own behaviors and feelings, 

*» Well, the Eskimo films, they were... people like us, 
but they had different custons and things. But it 
was more interesting the way they lived their lives, 
how they livedo 

On the films, I liked the Eskimos' best, because when 
they showed a film, they seemeH more IS^ us. They ^ 
sort of gave me a picture of my family if I were oat 
there. Like ths time they were crossing the river. 
If my father was there, I guoss he would cross it 
first, just to see how deep it was, and then he 
would "carry tuy mother across, and X*m just about 
as tall as he is, so i could %ml^ across, but my 
Bister would havft to be carried. And my mother 
*70uld help carry something on her head^-as we 
walked acrccs, X could, so could my father. 
That's one thing in the picture I saw. An< my 
mother always combs her hair.*.. 

Other boys and girls from this same fifth grade center cUy classroom 
conveyed a sense 'of the power of ethnographic films to make strange and 
unfamiliar human habits more knotsn and thus more accept^le as part of a 
necessary range of human behaviors arising from human jiecessities and 
ways of life. 

There were a lot of things that I-^didn't like, but I 
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don t think they should change them. lllke vhea they 
took the aniiaal apart and they skinned him, r didn't 
like that J but the^^'s no reason why you should chmige 
it, because it's tme, that's what they did. So let 

We have to clean fish md take thea apart be- . 
fore we have to eat them, t<». 

And just because you don't like it, doesn't mean... 
that's their way of living. 

Four girls said one after the other in a group interview: 

I like the film about Eskisaoo eating fee fish. 

They cut the Inside. He cut it up. 

And the little boy went to eat *t^e eys. 

m 

Oooh, that was icky. It's something like a tr^t. 
Like somebody gets the wishbone. 

The capacity of children for honest confrontation is gceat and real. 
*No one listening to the honest responafes and thought fulness which 
children have given to questions ^out this course could doubt their 

f 

f 

deep interest in questions about humai kind. One child expressed the 
desire at the end of the course to "go in deeper, more into man." 

\ 

Implications for Instruction 

Considering these individual responses of children and teachers and 
also checklist results from the total field sample that reveal 'over- 
vhelolng 'selection of film as "easiest way to learn," and the mode by 
which children "learned most" ^?ith almost 90 percent of children 
selecting these options), we believe that the special role of. films In 
MAN: A COURSE OF STUDY rests on a fund^ental point of learning: footage 
that retains a good deal of "real time" and that represents authentic 
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behavior triggers a. process of visu^ tsodcllng that supports an unusual- 
degree of identification with the life represented- on iilimf 

As noted, the uaderstanding that film creates is the taiderstanding 
of shared experienc^ once, t^ese links have been created , there is the 
additional value that they remain in children's aeawries as affective 
triggers to recall. Further, the naturalism, the ethnographic reality 
of the footage in this course, serve to remove the ctaterial f root 
historical tiaie.' The behaviour and feelings being observed ate not "dated 
and thus trsnsforsied into' objects that can be viewed from a lopre remote 
plaeeau of involve.^..: . • ■ 7. 

Reflecting on Hebb's statement that s^isaticm and imagery are very 

direct sources of self-knowledge » we are now impinging upqn an area Chat 

up to this point has not been mentioned directly: the area of values. 

The more it; is possible to find li&ks back to the self ^ to cpen the 

pathways to self -reference then the more one connects with the area 

called "values" and "feeling" and thus the more intljaate and important 

.all knowledge pertaining to the huBian becomes The great social 

psychologist Gordon Allport has ^defined values as: 

simply meanings perceived related to self * 
The <;^tild experiences value wh'eaevfir he knows that 
a meaning Is warm and central to himself* 

We would suggest that the films in this course serve an important role 

in the developing value system of the child. Think for a moment of the 

many references cbil^ren have made to feelings aroused by the filizis* o 



^Allport , Gordon W. , The Person in Psydiology, Selected Essays ^ 
Boston: Beacon Press p 196 8 p p« 164 « 
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p^tieularly the Metsiiik baboon £oot^go. The t&ofit frequenl: re£leeeive 
points the;^ present in Inttsrvicws concern personal responses to issues • 

« 

of nurturwce and other rclationt^hips mong living creatures* Ihey are 

/ 

tying the behi^vlor preaentcd through* film to their own feelings about 
that behavior, Ihe te archer who nociced that her class chudtled dlong with 
the happy, laughing Ne%:slliH child, was noticing a critical identiblicafcion 
wi^th another hucsan who in many respects was a stranger , an alien, but 
who had convcyedl enough o£ his essential hutoanity, ^^his i^eeential child* 
ness, that Asserican children jcould feel their similarity idLth him, could 
share in his Joy — and thus a relationship,^ a {^sitive valuing of that - 
human, could be felt. Out of such daily occur rcMic s^ of our li 'c-; "-^xc cnr 
valuers accrued. Ihe more We touch the edges of others' personalities , 
the larger is our capacity for including them in our ken* Htus die 
issue of cthnocentricijty: children do exhibit strong ethnocentric 
responses to the Nstsillk notarial; and for large nt»sibcrs ©f them, the 
Netsilik still possess -many :^trange and unattractive characteristic^. 
There is, aftoz^^all, an element of reality hare. But the xsost powerful ^ 
component of the course in cutting across these barriers and conveying 
basic attribute^ of man^s h'umatoess is th^ film. Its success in a 
pervasive or enduring sense is an unanswered question; but its imn^diatc^ 
effect is apparent. 
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Tho PyoblGgj og Stbnocentrtsm * • 

Since cme o£ the learning gnals^f the course is *^to avakea in 
children an avareooas of the factftiiat \9hat ve regerd as accaptphle^ 
•behavior is a ^product ot mv oilturep" t!ie issue o£ ethnocontrism is 



important to an evaluation o£ the KetsilikVjmit. 

The interviet^ materials hove demonstrated that children do make links 
between aooe Netsilifc vays and our o^^, £cr example t betiireen feelings for 
family and friends and their way of relatliig to one another, and such 
feelings as we express them» IJhere basic similarities in hum^n behavior 
have been gralped^ children demonstrate verbally, that tiie unit is having 
positive effect in. creatizig a sense of family of man» !>o children go 
beyond the easy correlation of similarity, however, and begin to under- 
stand and sois^times enjoy the diversity of hiimsn heavier? To this 
question, we have less clear signs of growth. Ihere is ^idenca tiiat at 
the functional level bridging occnro. By tiiat, \^ mfean that ^le instruments 
problem-solviog behavior of the Netslllk elicits loost favorable reaction 
from -chlldrea as aa exprcseioa of* s culture different from their owa, not 
highly technological, but vary inventive. Netslllk solutions. hunting 
and survival needs are considered clever^i ^d, functional by youngsters # 

The diversities that elicit es^tton^l responses do not so easily drsw 
out po&ltlve attitudes: the Issues of Infanticide and senilicidd, the 
k^lli^ point of the hunt, the skinning of anirasls, aiid the tr^at of the 
caribou eye. For example, one scene in a film was universally mentioned 
»by the children who saw it as the taost difficult scene to stomach, in a 
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literal sense* Oilldrcn were asked, there anything in these fllma 

that made you dislike Eskicsoa?*^ 

Jim: Oh, yes* Ihe part when 'they eat laeat. raw«««« 
The little kids, the eyeball. . 

Paul:* Ihat^Q like candy. 

Marc la: That's like tHe beet part to them. 

Jim: And they oat the intestines^ , 

Harcia: And.tiie lungs on the fish. l|iey go mxd* blow 4 
them up like. balloons and put string on ^em 
^ pn die end. . ^ 

^ Paul: And I saw a movie with a little boy, and this 

one hod- sound too» and this was a piece on 
fishing, and the mother would go out and cut 
• out the eye vith a knife. And ^e would put 
it in his mouth, and he would start crunching 
on it, and that didn^t make me feel, too good! a 

There is rational understanding here, but the behaviorj is not really seen 
as *'acceptable*^ — Its visceral impaa^ is too disturbing. Even the 
physical appearance of the Nefrsilik — sallow and less groomed than our 
. own prevailing adult standards dictate — evokes cossiaent about the poor, 
sad-looking Metsillk without imdi consideration of dlfferlog standards, 
lire. i:^t3illU belief system, expreascd in torbs of aagic r^nd aplrita,- 

v-^^ seems to akirt' somiB middle ground of feel tog drstring out somfe syxapathetic 
aq^ some distancing responses^ Ihe ''distancing^' reactions could be 
attributed to several factors. Children znca learning the i^yths and 
beliefs o£ their oun culture; and the magical and shasianistic system of 
the Eskimo is in some conflict with our scientific interpretations of 
th^^world. Eskimo beliefs, because they dp carry out a "magical" view, 
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are Ridiculed by some yotiogsters vfao have thanselves barely emerged from 
•the ''magical" inEerpretatlon* of early childhood — and when they dj^ not 
take a position ef cultural relativism, take an "adult" stood of 
"scientism": we have Science instead of magic; «e now know the anev^eJ 
This is always put forth in the fonp of a ratiier easy," top of tiie head 
kind of' commeift. 

However, despite this; skepticism, or relegating of magical beliefs to 
• / . 

a n»re "primitive" way of dealing with experience, many children do 
grasp the importance of a beliel: system to organizing . and understanding 
* daily life. On a word list exercise in the interviews ^ere they select 

If 

from several options the two words tnost important to the Netsilik in 
their daily lives, almost without exception children select "beliefs," 
and with good reasons as the interviews illustr if t^^ (sec, for example, the 
final interview - May,. 1968 - with Kathy, Ellie and Joey, Section II, pp. 
36-44. One coocise insight was this: 

I 

If you believe in aomethins. you're not afraid, 

Ihe sympathetic, even cmpatfefiCic- responses of some children seem to 
derive from emotional kinship, from delight in the Imaginary, the make- 
believe, and the intuitively true. They feel drawn to tiie imaginative 
arid perceptive qualities of the Netsilik songs and stories. In addition, 
most of the Netsilik myths contain acutely realistic insights into human 
feelings and behavior that strike resonant chords in. children. Sharing, 
guilt, appeasing the powers that be, a^l contain elements of human 
psychology that ring true, , ♦ 
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It is ifE^rcaot to note that childr^ begisi to vqlue diversa 
expressions of hutz^anness not through rational unders tiding of technology, 
social organization or cultural sys^ls, lasC through encounters vlth 
persojaalities asd ^eir stories, el^er shoim on films or told through 
records and written material, wherq basic f>sycho logics 1 dlB»nsioo8 are 
illuminated through GKOQ}ple& specific to tkitsilik cult|ure and beliefs; 
Telling stories l&'as old as man, and clearly the iiflpact of "Stories of ' 
Begi^ming Times," "Songs and*Stories of the Netsilik Eekioioff," of the 
records, and of oth^r personail, eKprcssions csn be felt in the remarks 
youngsters are fons^lating that atiov n good deal of sympathetic under'-> 
^0taIldlng. " , * 

Hie ethnocentric i^ponse is nodulated into more catholic views not 
by ^twlng appr^clatic^ of diversity per se but by growing awareoeaa of 
underlying as ^11 as apparent similarities ♦ As noted, the myths and 
stories hold couanon elements of meaning. The feelings of people one 
toward another particularly in the family situation bring forth 
comparisons with yoimgstersf 'own lives and families. 



The preceding raisas a question about aelectivc ethnography in rolatJon 
to ethnoacatrisia la lO-ycar-JDlds, Is there positive value in prcaeutlnp to 

upper elementary grade youngsters issues that involve behavior contrary to 

, . • , - .. .. 

f 

the fundamental morality of this society? Can children who are workiiig 
out their own relationship to our cu]^ture*g, social and ethical considers* 
tto&s put in perspective acutely disturbing alien behaviors? Ihe question 
of anthropological veracity here becomes closely affiliated with the 
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issua of echi»H:GtiCrisa. Is the convolving of every detail of momet 
Bod&ty the only hones e way to present that society to ^ildren| and do 
details that seem (to involve, for ex^o^io, barbarism as i^ define It^ 
distort the larger purpose' of a cotirgp' designed to streos msi&'a cosioon 
heritage and attributes? , 



t 



We are not raising here' the issue- of "different*" and thus disturbing 



behaviors per'ses the treat of the caribou eye, for exactple, vhile 
arousing negative response, does'^not strike at. the deepest beliefs of o 
society. Its effect can be, and ''is, counter-balanced, by other positive 

* • * 

attributes of Hetsilik life. Let us consider the far Eorc^ significant and 
alien practice of infanticide. In the 1967-68 field testing 6f MACOS, a 
lesson on the Netsilik praoAce of feiaaie infanticide was included. The 
material was intended to convey the extrejae^nd different survival needs 
that groups in harsh envirofuoents nu^mect, While this lesson .has now 
been eliminated from the course (even, thou^ a short description in 
Rasmussen's. Journal of the difficult roles and values of males and 
f&nales 1\as been retained) , a brief review of children's resjponses to 
this topic may highlight, two factors in the torching %of value- laden 
issues: the necessity, if alien human .practices are to be introduced^ 
for adequate in-depth explbration and for recognizing the deep 
psychological implications of "taboo" topics. • 

A disturbing aspect of children's response to the topic of infanti- 
cide was the incorrect underst^ding most acquired ao^ the consequent 
interpretation of the^ Netsilik personality based on this misunderstanding. 

That femsia* infantieide can be viewed as a necessity by the Netsilik 
is explained by^^^one old man*s cocment quoted to Rasmussen: The hardness ^ 
of life has tau^t us that it is good to have as loany sons as possible**' 
The Raaimssen story goes on to say: "Xhe ,£!etsillk like to have m^my son@ 
and few daifghters* If there is na family to adopt her^ it is their custom 
to allow Uie child i%o d|.e. If a girl baby has not already been promised 
(Jns a^ftiture wife, her family may feel that they cannot provdde for her." 
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(Do ycm 'l^ink ^ Ketsilik have filings tiis v«y 
you have? Uiey veiry oudi like .you?) 

...they^doo't roaUy have the'eaae feeling ve do, 
because live in a whole dif^rene eovlrooomt... ' 
they jMsed to kill the girls beeosse ^ey're ntf^ 
good.; .they don't have enough food. ^ 

•••end ve vmild tbiuk^ia vaa awful, end it's 
just nothing to tSiem, to kill a little baby 

They iust, you know^ they doa*t really have a, 
feeling for, like, hiBi!aas«.«« ' 

All tiiey do is idaock o.ff people. 

Uhilo in tisese students* class' there vas trndprgtandlng tibiat such a 
practice is int^ided to insure «^e survival of tiie group «• *'tho whole 
sort of Eskiiqo thing lAmld just die out" <-» tlm ^ildren did have ^ great 
deal of sii6inforu^ioa_al^t infanticide, most t^liev^U^ that the Keteilik 
**ki^" the babies in ^e sense of onsrdering th&a, seldom aontioning tike 
infrecfuency of this occurrence .irid thc-sociul liiortis attached to'lc« The 
following jsosaaent vas as close' as ^lldren esse to understanding tibis 
very ellen and difficult topic: 

Well, -they were getting too m^y girls and not enough 
boys. Uiey needed hunters, and^they couldn't support 
all the girls and ah, if p baby cam out, soaetioea it 
was just good for it to let it die. Just better for 
the baby. • .you see, i£ they're going to kill a baby, 
they're going to kill it Oiile it's very young, so 
that it doesn't form a kind of personality they'll ^t ^ 
used to, and then it^vill be harder for thA3as,yt»tt know..*. 

* * • 

There vas also an *Hm touched^ tone with which some children discussed 
^ thB practice r it was jseen as 'Mecessary^^ ^^ufiderstaiidable'^ etc« There 
vas a remDteness In responsa that\as disturbing to the EIK! at^iff and 
teachetsi using the materials* 

4- 
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W^y did children come avsy witi^ distor^d Idlipas, end Stoepmatt^ 
Bound so "ol;jec£i^^ . in dtseussing infancielde; ^«td,th@a jseam so ammttlvG 
and .thou^tful \ih&k discussed' o&<ja* aspects of Eakicw b^ovior such 
as belle^4>ad fomily life? First ^ the le^^isi on ^ch a 4ifflcult to^lc 



was far. too shor^; a&d.tiie materlaXs €o\^ring Che subject infanticide 

* ' ' ' V 

were sparse and imoaotlonal c(Ht^r€$d ygifir. flSQteriale covering oSCiier 

aspects of Netoillk life. (Far this topic, children used only one^^rlef 

narrative and tiien had one day's discission. )^0lliap-|kart8'o£ the cmtrse 

dealing wit^ family life asxd daily behaviors used filjss that vere rich 

with instances pf affection, - Icam^og, sharing, etc. Booklets were. 

replete witii tales and beliefs ,^an{^ resonant ^tit their hummiity: "fear, 

love, birth, cariqg, ccui^tition, M^re conveyed in dept^ and in grei^ic 

^ . \ 

terms; even the book itlustrations and records supported sad helped to carry 

plong the themes. Ihere was opportunity to explore' the loeanings of 

various behaviors, and reasons for ti^em. 

Second p and akin Co &a above, it was noticaable in the intarvi^s 

how children tiad their regard and admiration for Netsilik to faiaillar 

behaviors espacially of a nurtuflmt tyiN^* &^cayse ao loany instances of 

V 

enuring and family wan&di wive, woven thrms^ tba imit^ the children found 
a^imsltitude o£ polnta of contact and fasx^liari^ in terms of their 091 ^ 
feelings and emotions they understood the importance of human feelings * 
about family and beliefs because' in their own developing lives these wetc 
f^e crucial as^d sc^tim@a bewilder ingly familiar elements > However | with 
thB topic of infanticide^ we .i^re on. ground culturally alien and in^ 
Freudian terms psychologically fearsome, even dange^^us — the\,cli^d*a 
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wisbed-for dMtfa of tird. aev&boni oeisl»cr of the Wly. Itoir cotiW.a ditld 
Sff .ooe or two l^efionsf ^ven come close to! admitting or oclmowlfedeteg the 
•re^iUty of the'act to Nctallik lifoj • It tauflt. In truth, be' kept non-roal 
a surface ^q^ooBnon, a feet not wiUiia psychological aesiailatioa, 
^ pafticuiorly^hon interpreted as 'HtiUiag". Yet the potency of the 4joplt 
is revealed by the very fact that children who have spent only one or 
two days ^th the Subject cpcak of it ao vividly in ;ater interviews. liTe 
^ .children ^o spoke of the Netsilik as not having "human" feelings : 
• could turn around, s^aewhat later in the interview and express a sense of 

their coioaon humanity as exemplified in other details of Netsilik life, 
r They were not able to reconcile or integrate the very alien \ ahavior with 
the o^re understood end familiar ways so they eKpreseed very - ontradictory 
interpretations throughout the interview. It is not tiie contradictions 
per se that are toublesooie - all h«mon behavior ^stains contradictions - 
Imt radier that in tlieir basic feei^gd "for" or "against" fite Netsilik 
as members of the human brotherhood, they could decide to opt ^'ag^Jinst" 
because of distorted under s tend ii^g and theiy o-^'evolvlne growth stages. 

Coupled with these issues was the additional and understandable 
problem that .this was a topic that teachers didn't feel comfortable in 
covering. To introduce the topic as factual information briefly discussed 
.nd then to leave children with the disconcerting knowledge, without 

< 

further opportunity to work through the meaning of such behavior and the 
feeling it arouses in us see^ned to be much worse than not introducing 
it at ail: 
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Vicky: One dsing X don't like ab$Hit th6 SskiffloSa*., 

is tiie.ild&a_j;&at they have to kill ^ix " 
first baby if it^s s~gi^l«*«Xt'8 a txaditloa 
(b&t) X don't like it. Bow voiad they like 
it if ehey were ones, they had to kill 
title ebild, as^ tibat chitd vas &e <mly oae the 
lady &mtA have* Ihat wouldn't bA ri^t* \ 

« 

Int.: Is there sa^ reason they somotisies have 
to do tka%l 

Vicky: Our teacher didn't eieplain , titiat paift. But 
^ X guess it's becimse of the food. 

Results o£ using this krsocm in vere incc^ac }uaive la terns ot 

anijwsring the qtu^stlons raised becauae^^jtlie leeson vas so brief and often 

poorly usisd. Hie evidence^ howevcfr, illustrates clearly several points: 

when those topics are treated curm)rily and %^iaQ teadti^s are not In 

coiatplete mastery of the facts ood not prepared for &e many ramifications 

such topics do not lead diildren to greater tolerance for the diversity of 

adaptive o^dianisms in huzQon life s^les. 
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C'oacsptuel Graap mi G^teraligatton 

^ ttere apFC«c to be spoctal probleos for children In gtappltog vlth 

certain o£ the Icirgar conccptiml Issues of tiie cooree* For exf^le^ 

maay youtigatars arc not able to loalce con^ptual dtfittactloiis betueeo 

bohavlor controlled by Imiate urges o£ anlsml spett^ies^'-*^ tlia intomal 

drives that ore beyond control or nnderatandlng by tbe mlnial sod 

behavior governed by man's syobol syst^ for organising ea^eriance and 

crQQtiog rules of life. 

Xnterviower: X have a set of vords: salnoa, herring 
gull, bebooa , ^loerlcm. I vaa wondering 
which of these four you think the Netsllik 

are most like? 

Child: Usm.«t let think* \ tiiink the seliaon^ 
becciuse the solnaon^ vbeh they lay their 
eggs, they just go upstream because they 
have to do lt« 

Interviewer: hov are the Eskis^s like the SGlioon? 

Oiildi Well, the EskiasoG, they have to do what 
ehey think is right, and t|ie salmon « he 
just hsa to do it, yoif know. 

Hiis child has selected an apparent simllsrity in Behavioral outcocaes • 

each is impelled to behave in a given way. But l^e propelling mechanisr. 

In each case, the core difference between the imtate and Inarticulate 

urge, and the elaborate system of regulator]^ beliefs and survival 

c^chanisins that suggest and coerce certain behaviors in tlie human animal 

id not yet clear. 

Large niasbers of children can make no clear distinction between the 
unique symbolizing capacities of man, and the learned but unconceptualized 
behaviors of the baboon* Another child ^en asked the same question as 
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above, replied: . " 

* 

• it sound kind p£ silly » hut more like baboons. 
I>6caa9e &ey*re fighting to stay alive, bat th&y 
still like €mc^ other, Aad tihey cmi do pretty good - 
tiiisigs. Ziike they can catch seal and caribou aitd^ 
£i^ and make igloos end sleds and &lags.,« X 
don't think the baboons think as well as they do. 

Qiese are certainly accurate coioparisona for the conelfi8ion at idilcii the 

child arrived. Eokii&os are seen as imte like sotne of the ^^lisusils 

studied Ehcm like ^laericans, it is because their specific vsys of life 

seem sixsilar to that which children have learned about aniiaal ways of 

life " the hunt for food, the eating of food raw, etc* In addition^ they 

have learned about siailaritles among many animal groups: dependency 

of the individual on &e group* for protection, playfulness, care of die ' 

ycMsng. These are not qualitatively distinct in their minds. Therefore, 

relying on known enample, sotm children see the daily li^e of the Netsillk 

t 

as more like Ciiat of the baboon than that of the American. 

tn terms of the previous review of ethnoeentriciaiUg we see this not 
so much as illustration o^ethnocentric thought as it is of reinforcement 
vi'e specific example. In meeting specific daily survival needs, the 
Netollik show few specific incidents that are the same as our ways of 
living. do not go to the supermarket, to school, to an office. 

That v^ich is comparable is quickly grasped by youngsters: human Inter- 
action particularly of parent and child, ingenuity in inventing solutions 
to problems (technique or technology); Those children who see the 
Nfetsilik as more like a salimsn or a baboon than an iUoerican, do know 
that the Netsilik Is a htmum being. But children of ten or so utilize 
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in cheir thinking ono^to-one correspondences* In terms of neod ^act 

satisfactloa, mnj specific iocidcnts of Netsillk bdiavior do correspoad 

more vith comparable baboon or ehitopansee ecClons then with our oim» 

Vhat the child selects perceptoally determiiies the eoiE|iarfitive similar!** 

ties tiiat are also perceii^d« 

with this age level, generellzations seem to be rather accidental 

rewards drava out of a sor^s of ex^i^les, imd are for tiie most part 

categorical — "Eskimos are nomads" -- rather than rclatlonsl. In terns • 

of Jean Plaget*s propositions about ^^U^ages of InCellectuaX development » 

we would eKpect tibe £i£th*greder to be csoving from the jstaga of .concrete- 

« 

operations into the formal stage of isental developoent; ^at is, to be In 

the process of developing mental operations Chat result in ability to 

cc^rehend relational significance. Uithin this fr^sE^^rk, the limited 

ability of children to generalize beyond .apparent similarities to coore * 

abstract unifying qualities^vould be due to itsmaturiCy in cognitive pro- 

cesses* Xnterest^iglyip their questione seem to reveal more directly than 

their answers or surrsaariziug atatec^ts the process of conceptual growth 

that is on*golng« Ten-yeer-olds* are developljsg In ability to conceptual** 

« 

Ize verbally, but at this age they appear to be .able to franse conceptual 

questions more easily and B»re often than to arrive at conceptual con'clu- 

slons. (See Do Children Ask Questions and Share Ideas Productively? ) 

Children's ability to master and use correctly the concepts in MAN: 

* « 

hn a recent collection of ^^ays honoring Flaget (Studies In Cognitive 
Pevelopment . David Elklnd, John H. Flavell, editors, Oxford llniverslty 
Press, 1969) Sigel has noted that In a study he conducted In 1961, "Re- 
sults from the analysis of a task, in which children were asked to expla. * 
sudh words as 'broker' end 'animal', revealed t^et before the fourth and 
fifth grades thildr^' could not define t)ro&er in terms of a cosai^n re* 
lationship." (p. 475) 
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A COUBSE OF STTOY, then, depends hesvlly-upon the quality and nuiaeirousnfisa 
of exfiioples they acqulfe with each major tbciae. Peter Dov has called this' 
"teaching by analogy" — an emphasis upon the plentiful use of powcrfnl 
examples. Since «e cannot expect teachers new to the course necessarily 
►to be able to provide a range of good analogies, os^ task of In-aervlce 
education, as the course progresses, should be t^ou^tful e^loration of 
examples o£ major concepta. Iheir fmrpose is to lead to a level of 
Ideation above specific detail only, so tiiat t^e "specific Incidents" 
problem does not dominate. On a broact^base of escosplcs .children begin to 
construct rudlssentary general structures, and to lay groundwork for Xater 

'i 

insights and organizing- ideas, as their own capacities for formal tiiou^t 

noatu're and are put in service of new cxperi^ces.' - 

It is important to note here that the mann^ in vhidi interpret^ 

problems in tiie course depends to lar^e^tenc on our expectations of 

fifth graders. If we accept certain limits in die ability of the young 

to recognize ^neral £deas, to relate them to one another, mid to generate 

V 

new expressions of inclusive thought, then standards for. conceptual 
attainment are less stringent. But-^e burden of creating exercises 
si^cifically desired to build relational understanding^ rests spre 
heavily on the curriculum developers. 
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^ Natural Select ioa ; An Kxample of Con ceptual Djfftc ultY 

Perhaps the most difficult conceptual area In the course was 
natural selection.. The theory of evolution. by natural a^lectlM proved 
to be a problm fcr th&im:& tmm OF STCSJy fltoff .to develop, 
for teachers to understand, and for students to grasp. The elementary 
staff once considered eliminating nasural selection fran the course ' . 
because of Its abstrattion and c<J«jp;exi^, but the topic was judged to 
be Important coraponent^og^e lntelle(^Wi scheme of the course. 
For the 1968-1969 field test, "therefore, ncw^-student materials cm ejrol- 
ution (four worksheets and a slide program) were prepared. Suggestions 
vere mad^ for a- seminar in which teachers would work through student 
materials. 

Members of the evaluation staff examined natural selection mat- 
erials in the context of teacher seminary T classroom lessons,' and 
student intervi^s to determine how the topic' was faring in the field, ^ 
and to provide imincdiate feedback to the working party. 

Teahher Seminars ^ , 

In the seminars on natural selection the overriding problem was 
a lack of understanding of the subject matter on the^ part of the leader 
and teachers. While content understanding Is only one of many goals 
for seminar sessions, it w^s crucial here bepause teachers tended to- 
be uninformed cr mislnfo^ed about evolution by nalfural selection. 

At two of the three sessions observed, leaders were unable to 
fulfill their roles because they lacked expertise in the subject matter. 
They were unable to answer teachers* questions or to correct their 
erroneous statements. In one group, for cKample, teachers claimed that 
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if a 8truc6itre Is unused, it changes or becooes extinct. In another,, 
the group failed to distlnguisli between physical and cultural adppta- 
tion, and "in neither case were t^e_5pocQpt8 clarified. The third session 
observed was atjrpical in that it was conducted by a raember of the mCOS 
staff who had been developing the natgral ael^tion naterials. Not 
surprisingly, it was ah interesting and informative meeting. The prob- 
lem, as suggested to the elementary staff at the time, was how to^ repli- 
cate on a large ecale the eKperience ^ having a Visiting ^ert. 

Classroom Observations-' ^ 

f 

The problens in the seminars were significant because the teachers* 
lack of knowledge hampered their effectiveness in the classroom. The 
student materials were never intended to Tie teacher-proof ; their suct 

coss depunded in good incasure on the teachets' having a firm grasp of 

the essential conceptual points. . \ 

• - * 

On the simplest level of understanding — that of the necessity for 

survival of a "fit" .between animals and the environment— a slide program 

of imaginary animals was successful. The program showed fantasy animals, 

most of which were adapted to fiheir environment by protective coloration. 

The ehvironment changed, permitting only the animals adapted to 'Ihe 

■ ' it 

new environment to surviVe. Eventually, most of the animals wdire colored 

so as to blend into the environment. The slide program and worksheets, 

however, were ♦intended to do more than illustrate camouflage or cnvir- 

onmental '*fit*% but neither the materials nor the classroom discussions 

proceeded to serious- consideration of the mechanista of species change. 

A further problem in classroom work was the confu^ttm between 

biological and cultural adaptation, similar to the confusion observed 
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in the teaciiar taeetiogs. A «tory to illustrate the latter notion was 
included as optional taaterial; Che choice 'was unfortunate because 
teachers ami students fail^ to see the purpose o£ the story* It dldn^t 
seem related -to the Wrksheets sttsdents had been doing on natural selec- 
tion. The worksheets and the st^lry> of course » were not supposed to 
be sifflUart but since the classes dldn^t understand the concept of 
natural selectioii. they were unable to dif£s7es&lat& between it and 
a new concept. ^ * * 

f 

Student fatervlews > * 

■ - ■ r- ^. ^ 

Intervievra with student:^ confirmed the feelings obtained from class- 
rooms that students » by and large « failed to imderstand natural -selection < 
About one fourth of the students i!0uld be Judged to show the basic ccra- 
prehension desired by the curriculum developers. The two best re - 
sponses are reprinted below: ^ 

(Has your class talked about natural selection?) 
Uh-imh. 

(What do they mean by that?) 

N 

I didn't get much out of It. 

(Okay. That*s pretty honest. Let me ask you a slip.htly 
different question, then. If an animal's environment were 
to change, would anything else have to happen in order 
for that animal to survive?) 

# 

Well, the/anlmal would have to*.* like, if the environment 
turned dry and an aniinal needed water and everything and 
was greoi and the envirojEitnent was brown, ^ it would have to 
turn brown. You know, it would turn darker so they woidd 

be canouflaged# 
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iCkay, 4iow would those changes occur? How do you think 
that would happen?) . , 

r 

1 don't know. Like offsprings. * , * 

/ 

(vniat do you xaeaa by that?) . , 

» 

Well» they could » like, reproduce as i the babies, umybe ' , 
they would be different than their parents in <iolor« 
and then they could survive* 

(All right. That's kind of interesting. I think you have 
an interest^ idea. Do you want to tell me a little more 
about it?) " , • ' . 

f • • • 

I don't know much about it.g ^ " 

(No, I think you probably do.) - 

The more they turn color, the more they will survi^. ' 



(Okay. What do we mean when we talk about variation in a 
species?) ^ 

* 

Different kinds of species. 

(Is that a good thing?) 

Yes . . r # * ' 

(Why?) • . 

# 

So, like, more can survive if the environment changes. 
(Okay.). 

(Have you talked about natural selection in class?) 
Yeah> we talked a little bit about it. 
(Do' you remember what the phrase means?) 

Natural selection. No, I forgot. It was a ^ile ago that ^ 
we had it. - # ' ^ 

(If an animal's environment were to change, would anything else 
have to happen to the 'animals for the species to survive?)^ 

It depends. Like, if. it becamfe very dry, if it becane very wet 
if it became a different color, his color would have to change. 
Or if it became a rocky area, he'd have to become a strong, big 

animal., ' - *' • 
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(How would that change take place, really?) 

« 

It i«>uld have to take place over many generations. The first 
generation wouldn't be able to survive, but he'd try very hard 
. so . he Bight do a. little bit of it., so he taight last a little 
longer than he would if he didn't try to adapt, and it would 
keep taking place and it would evolve, and finally the finished 
product would be able to live in this environment. 

• (What do we mean by variation in species?) 

A variation. Like a dog, some of thm have spots and sorae of 
them don't, Some*of thesn are multicolored and scaae are one 
color, and some are big and sc^e are small, ^sae have big taUs 
and some have little tails, some have fat tails aiKi some have 
skiany tails. Some of theas are skinny and nome of them arc 
fat; some of them are very big and scmfe of then are very anall. 

(Is it a good thing to have?) 

I guess it's interesting if the animals are different colors 
or something, 

(Would it be useful for that species of imimals?) 
In some cases, and sone cases it wouldn't. 

(In what cases would it be useful to have variations like that?) 

Well, like a dog, a wild dog, if he was in the \«>odland 
he'd have to be colored to the woodland, but if he was in 
another kind of area, like ^a grassland, he'd have to be 
the color of that. He'd hav^ to be, like, green in some 
places . 



These children have an idea of adaptation to the environment, of 
species change and of the mechanism of natural selection. Their re- 
sponses are imprecise ^d are sometimes anthropomorphic, but indicate 
^ that the children have generally met the cognitive goals of this partic- 
uiar section of MAN: A COURSE OF STUDY. * 

What can be said of the rest of, the responses ?yffirst, they show 
that most children do understand that survival depends on the fit be- 
tween a species and its environment. The children, however . find it 
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• * 

difficult to geoeralize beyond the speicific examples of adaptation pro- 

-vid£d by the llkCQS odterials, and beccwe hooked on caiaouflase as the 

^ % 

SMxa total of adaptive responses to the environment. 

Second, while many students verbally accept the positive value of 
variatiS^. they fall to connect species survival and variation, or to 
see the role of ^variation in natural selection. .Rather, they are apt ' 
to say that "it's easier to observe each one [animal { if they're a 
little different." 

Third, the whole concept of natural selection involves high-ordeif 

abstractions: "sgectes" is on abstraction, the time elenent is difficult 

to comprehend, and chance (nutation) both abstract and ccmtrary to 

the way children (and most adults) are used to thinking. So, while 

Students recognize that adaptation i» necessary for survival and that 

if the environment changes, something happens, they do not luiderstand 

that changes occur on the species level or how thesTe changes occur. 

Given a need to cre^Jtc order out of their confusion,' they are apt to 

explain the concepts in terms with which they are familiar — an animal 

(rather than a species), a pet (which has been bred for traits we desire, 
# ■ ' 

l>ut not nectfssarily those w^lch would promote the species survival In 
a natural environment* ) Or children raay suggest that anlsuals have 
control over their situation and would solve any problems much as 
humans would; anisials would move to a new, more ccnnf or table envlron- 
aent if the old one became loisultable. Some children describe envi* 
ronm^tal changes as day-to-day variations in the' weather; others define 
natural selection as chameleon-like change. When children try to 
think about natural selection In these concrete terms, logic leads then 
to erroneous e^lanatlons. 

37 



. The zepOTt Co the donetstary staff of field -experiencf^ with nat- 

• / • 

ural selection oattrials was intend^ prlmaril^r to provide data for 

decision-maklQg : Si^ld the to'plc be taught? If so, was the topic 

% . ■ . 

- « < 

cognitively appropriate for all students? , If the topic were to be re- P 
talned. should the 's talent* materials be altered? ^at sp^ta of prepara- 
tion do teachers need to teach the topic? 

. In the past year, ^ number af changes have been laade in the natural' 
selection section. TWo fteach^r s^inars ^e now devoted to the topic , ^ 
and a ni^er of readings have been provided for teachers, as well as 
tvo tiape recordixig$ by^ Harvard b^iologist explaining natural selection. 
The student materials have blH:c»e optional « to be used by a few indl^« 
vid^ie or the whole class at the teacher s dj.scretion« A n^ concept 
booklet explaining natural selection has baen^ added, the elide prograio 
has been eliminated, and the suggestions for discussing human cultural 
(as opposed to natural) selection have been modified* These changes 
were effected for the 1969-1970 school year, so the evaluation staff 
has been unable to assess their impoct. 

I 
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The stance o£ the inqtiirer. die q^tlon-poser. Is €0riail«ted tnrottgiho 
out H&COS; thQ eKplorstion of questioo^ occurs laost froqu^tly in group 
work and class discussions. Thus, two ioportaat activities arc central to 

the course: quosticn- posing, and interactive learning or the shared exr 

• s . * 

change o£ ideas end opinions, Ihrcm^ isodeis, exercises, and ^a^li-tfit 

guides in the materialsa children are expected to develop a vocabulary, a 

bank o£ ideas, and a format for investigatisig topics in the course, diat 

will be put to service in the projects and discussions they carry through. 

It has heen questioned ii^ether these are product!^ activities around which 

to focus much of a curricuCum. T>o .children learn ^at it means to have an 

inquiring attitude toward materials? ^e they able to adopt the questioning 

mode of the scientist and utilize this code in working with UkCOS 

materials? To qddres| these concerns, tM> igrignettes follow that are taken 

fro3i clacarooQ observations illustrating student behavior and tea<^er * . 

in^eractionVith a class* Ihese observations hi^li^t both children's 

^ r 

question-pofpug fi<^d issi^s in the classroom manag^^t of group work aai 
discussioji 

seems particularly important to Investigate these topics in city 
schools, for many researchers and educators have described^the center city 
classrooms of this Country as places of authoritative, teacher-directed ' 
education. Opinions, questioning attitudes challenging of information 

* 

. are actively discouraged. Evidence of this repressive syttdrome is over-, 
wheiming in the new literature. Can curriculum 4>ecome the energizing - 
catalyst for a change in these perpetuated patterns of traditional 
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scfaoolios? Frm olbaezvatioas, voald micgest efaera la hope for diange, 
Xa observer aQesmiita of the SIX: classrooai one often comes upon a lesson 
that oxenpfllfies the »^GOS- point of vlciv, coward learning and a decided 

t 

chfinge frofs traditional stereotypes of the classroosu^ 

Let os^ look id oia tttttk gr^e elaas drawn from a canter city ^ 

popalatlon, both black and ISie school is giew» consofvatively but 

t . \ ^ 

^ well desigoed, and well^equipped« Hie tea^epa^are in general a 3f«mg 
group t but aeveral earlier visits to classrooms revealed teaching styles 
cast in the traditional ii»ld» 

' ^ Ihe teacher of this MACC^ class is young, attractive, ^e i& about 
to introduce the xaorning's social studies work as tlie observer enters tha 
classrofxa. The vork for the session is not an £DC suggested lesson but ', 
"rather is^a tcacher**devisad cKercise : to investlgote characteristics o£ ^ 
arctic snii&alst using the booklet ^'ISia Arctic*^ aa the source materiala 
Children are sitting in rows, each reedy with dta booklet in hand. Ihus 



from the beginning of the lesson there is a Juxtaposition of ^COS against 
isore traditional pastures mui expectations* 

Teacher: ^IJe^re going to divide Into groups this marnlng. Each group 

will have a card naming an arctic aqili&alt and will investigate 
that ^imai, to find out as ssich as pb^sible about it," 

Then she pdses a task as an introduction to their work, before they divide 

Intd groups. 

Teacher: If you knew nothlcig about Arctic animals, what wnild you look 
, ^ ^ for, what quections would you ask? 

The children raise thaik^ hands, and the teacher writes their questions 
on. the board as they give them. There is surprisingly little repetition 

of questions, and omch alertness and enthusiasm for the task. The fol* 

i 



loving questions are written .on. che board, each froo a dilrferenC dilld« so 
that about three-quarters of tiie clasa malces a contribtition. 

1. Where do they live? 

2. Hov do they act? 

3. {^at do they eat? 

4. How do they cocssunicate? 

5. How do they resfK^ad to each otfier? ' 
How many offspring do tiiey have? 

7. How do* they protect themselves? 

8. What do they look like? 

9. How do they adapt to their envirooi^nt? 
10. How do they feed their offsprinj? 

lip Can they breathe underwater? 

12. :?ow do they reproduce? 

13. Do Ehey kill oiher oalssals? 

14. How do they know when a predator is near? 

15. Are they dominant over soma other animals? 

16. How big do they get? 

Two things immediately strike the reader of these questions: fi^st, 
the operational use to v^idi the children pot their earlier work in 
oniiiial studies 9 showing by their questions that they have developed a nKHiel 
of basic categories for exploring bdievior; and Second, their mastery of 
tlie vocabulary of the course. They obviously enjoy displaying this latter 
mastery. And such an order of questioning clearly would 410 1 have been 
|K>5sibia before the course. After several months of work, the children 
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can produce quickly a set of important organislag qucstiais that get at * 
attributes of survival. M&t«over they listen io eadi o6ier In the course 
of preparing their list, and avoid repetitive or "silly" questions. Ihey 
display. In other words, noticeable Interactive ability. Asong dieoselves, 
ttey havd managed to cover as sl^ficant a group of questions as one 
would expect fsrom a scientist in the field. The teacher. In fact, seems 
somet^at .surprised at the quality, md ciHj^»li§eats the cUss as she cai- 
eludes this task. She then directs them to use ttiese questions as titiey , 
read aboijt and study their anWi groups, and tf> write- down answer/ to the^ 



questions as they work. ^ 

The students group thcfflsclves quietly, wldiemt disruption, appearing 
to bring considerable interest to their work and referring frequently to 
the questions as they read aloud to each other. <lhey do segregate them- 
selves by sex, with boys working together, girls working together. The 
teacher does not Interfere In their grouping arrangements but does move 
from group to group to answer questions as requested by t±e children.) 

Unfortunately, the teacher does not help groups to select classes 
or categories of questions on wbich to concentrate; the task tecooes too 
ai«lcuU ^ the ra..e o. ,ues«ons Che CiXdren jjave ^ 
possible of real attack by the brevity of inforostion contained in the 
booklet. The material, in this case, la not equal to the children's 
curiosity (the booklet gives only brief sketches of different Arctic 
aniioale, and was not intended as a comprehensive source docusient), and the. 
teacher does not mitigate the problem by suggesting additional sources. 
There is no time* for reporting at the end of the group work; recess inter- 
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feres, after 50 siitiutes of tho Isssoa, ^ 

!fot an exemplary lesson in chat the teacher left die task too general 
and overvhelming, vithmsr -adequate resource soaterial, pnd did not save timB 
for follow-up reporting ana suaaaariziag fraa i&e groups: aeverthelesa. an 
Impressive display of students' ability to' formulate Important questtons. 

How mi^t this teacher isimage classinKHii arraageaonts.so tJiat group 
work focused around the Inquiry method would be aore productive for stu- 
dents? Ihe managoaent of another class (incidentally suburban; suggests 
some guidelines. While this is only one example, it does emphasise teacher 
preparation and follow- through in creating a productive working environ- 
ment and in helping students to focus tiieir thinking around a manageable 
set of inquiries, * 

Ihe yotagsters had previously watched film loops of a baboon troop 
and had raised the questions below as topics which could be researched 
during viewing. The questions were on the blacld>oard as ttie lesson began: 

What are they like? 

Do they fight betwer^n troops? 

Can the troop 5C|»arata? 

How do they pick aev l^eadera? 

0 

lu there a raxik? 

Can of fspriilg. change troops? 
Tlxe questions are less global and inclusive than th'fe previous set, 
but manageable, focused as they are around troop behavior. As the MCOS 
lesson starts, the teacher spends some time organizing the groups for 
working. Aftfer they have separated >lnto their groups, she assigns a leader 
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of a<cb« Shs tiion viait« cad guides tiw groups ai go ov«r notes 

« 

taken i«hile observiog the lo^s snd pp&pare a group paper t^t answers 
the questions. When about ten to fifteen minutes of working time have 
elapsed, die teacher flicks the lights to indicate the end of that phase 
of the lesson. Full class discussion ensues « with children reka in ing Ip 
the group arraageaent. Hie. teacher tuakes It a point to praise tha groups 
for the way the small group discussions went on. She adds questions 
to &e board as tiiey now raise them. 

Ihe teachor also tellG the chlldraii diey have VBlsed "ida^B** and she 
hlghll^ts ana topic behavior as related to age and aex for full 
discussiona Ihus, ehe serves as a aelactlve guide to the full claaa vork« 
She makes tha ccHacaent, *%isten please to wha^ sossiohody else is. saying be- 

* • r> \ 

fore yea start talking." In other words, ^e pays considerable attention 
to th(& dynamics involved In discu&sicm involviog all ifiei&bers* %e o^ten 
describes titie claao's behavior to them as a teaching d^virss For eKample, 
xdien they extrapolate beyond the data given in the film loops in trying 
to answer the qncstionst she coiamants: ^ow ym^te ^tting Imyond things 
^you could have seeia > to gi;^ssing about things^** Bxe keeps bringing the 
children back to what they have observed » away from ^et they thinl£ is ^ 
logical in human terms. 

They next ispond a secoad ten--minute period in small group talk about 
ylhat is innate and what is learned behavior in baboons. The^ teacher re- - 
minds them to concentrate on what they gaw a She thjgin purposely 4^rgys 
out a question to the whole class based on a conversation o£ sti^dents in 
one of the groups: •'What do you mean by a baboon father? IJhat does a 
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huGua fatiier. do?" Fx^ tli«lr groui>», studaata muhaagm IdM* Ak 
assies o£ dte discussioa, a sCttdeat repilfia^ '^X doa*,t thiak th&tm is a 
family like in humaQsV" and another disagxees, with etill mother etudimt 
bringing up the bafyooo behaviors of toating and caring for young aa cois- 
'parativ^i characteristics. A ^nsiine coxrmrsation is carried on. Vbilo ^ 
no stoittts are settled definitively, tiiere is a feeling in ^ room that 

« 

smaediing hos baen ac^ni^lished. 

Ihe teacher closes die lesson withs **Devid bron^t up a great 

question — Do baboons know they're going to die?" Ihe class is left with 

this specific,, intriguing issti^ to ponder as the teacher goes on to the 

i^xt, subject of study. 

Ihese examples illustrate the productive possibilities of childr^s' 

questions as focal points for group work applying iixvestigation skills 

. to source materials • ChjUdren, throu^ questi<»<*p08iii^ and £ollov«up 

projects* can dejm>n8trate their grasp o£ the conceptual and laefiiicHiological 

« 

fraoework of the course. Further, the eKsa^Ies point to tiie focal role 
of the teacher in the process of inquiry and in interactive learning; 
and to problems teachers xaant often resolve: defining tasks of investiga- 
tion congruent with die loateri^ils at hand; guidance of children $n 
setting up working arrsngeiaents ; a^d followii^ through after children have 
worked on a problem, by serving as a guide for gi^ and take about the 
'teollected data and the new questions raised, these are mediating or 
io^lci&enting functions ^at cm be a new role for many tochers, oat that 
.^takes some practi^ and sos^ reflection to develop. 
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Claaoyoota gsc of Roodkcg ^latortala \ 

(^e of the ixmovatlons of the MMf s A COURSE ^^SSHSLiairrlialm 



is Its ccasistent use of a variety of aedia to iagjart icfoimtion ai^ - 
facilitate l^eaming. The coirse developers designed each lesson so tbkt 
it would eoatain a rajoge of activities j this- is in contsast to th^ " 
traditional social studies teaching mode of only raiding frcw the teart 
and answering the teacher's questions. Yet jauch of the MftCOS content is 
^ined through reading, and one can s^e a discrepancy between the ioage 
of ma)S presented in the jbeacher's guide and the data fran the field. 

In a plan for a two-day lesson, for exaople, children are to view 
a half -h«ir film, discuss questions arising trtm the film, isakc charts 
relating material in the film to previously learned infonaation, and 
read tl?e appropriate booklet to ccaaplete the chart. Here the reading is 
intended to be an infonuation-gathering exercise wid is imbedded within 
a larger activity. In many classrocans, hcsfever, reading fii^st is done 
as a congprehension exercise, perhaps with the't^ole class working together 
cm reading the booklet and answering the teacher's questicms. Then the 
class might move on to using l:he booklet as an infomation resource to 
■ coi^slete the chart. Contrary to the impresfiion conveyed, by the teacher's 
guide, chUdren may spend as much or more time reading a«5 viewing in this 
lesscm. 

*• 

Another lesson plan suggests that children begin by reading a vety 
short selection on the rules of the Netsilik calamity (no questicais are 
suggested to/ discussicm). Students then are to read a longer (seven 
page) selection in another booklet; the class is expected to discuss 



f ' 

Bpe«l*^ic and general q.uestions dealing with.gmsp coBtrol over individual 

deviant behavior. Afi^in the* problem ia the amount of time required to 

ccaplete the reading — if it taKes a g^ paH of the 

discussion is likely to be eaerif iced. When this happens the observed 

class session se«BJS more* ccsicerned with information than concepts p with 

specifics than generalities, with the Netsilik world than with the child's 

world. 

In general, the lesson plans in the teacher guides specify the 
reading appropriate to that day's work; often questicaas arc sizggestcd to 
guide reading, souieti^es the plan suggests a particular structure for 
reading (small groups, etc,)- But if a class were to ccmplete all the 
activities for a given day, it would have available only a few minutes 
for doing the readixg. In reality, reading takes a good deal of class 
time, and the amount is dependent osi whether the class is urban or ' 
suburban; • • . 

Suburban classrooms approach most closely the EDC model of the multi- 
activity lesson in which reading occurs only saoe of the time and is 
related to a number of different activities when it does accur. In urban 
classroans children are far more likely to do seme reading every day; 
similarly they have fewer different activities per lesson. Suburban 
classes average 3.5 a<3i-reoding activities per day, while urban classes 
average 2,6 non-reading activities, Reading occurs in 54% of the 
lessons in the suburbs, compared with 76% of url^n lessees. 

This cQQiparlscm vas oade between classes in an Isner-city school 
sj^tem and classes in a middle to upper iaiddle<»class suburban system* The 

ir 



« 

difference in tine devoted to reading. likely reflects' the students' 
ability. Childr^ in the suburbs are aasre advanced in reading level; 
consequently it takes them mucif less time to cauplete"^ given amount of 
reading, city teachers efre apt to devote an entire lesson to the reading 
and discussion of a MftCOS booIOet, and when this happens, they appear not 
to be followijsg «ie SKJ guide. What they are doiag, thCHj^, is adjusting 
the plans to meet the needs of their children — or, at least, their 
perception of the children's needs* At «jis point we do not know if. 
city teachers dgvote too much time to reading ^or if their tixae allotments 
are appropriate. But it is ijs^jortant- tb note tha^ vhen interviewed,* the 
teachers were unconcemed abcait their failure to . follow the guide ■ 
precisely. 

Further, urban children seneraHj^ did not complain about an" excess 
of reading. On the second Ketsilik checklist (196*9), k9i of urban 
students indicated that "the -boys and girls in my class have ^nt most 
time . reading, while 35.5^ of the suburban students thought this was true. 
Urban children correctly perceived the focus of classrocm work in f^COS, 
and responded positively to this orientaticai — U2^ liked reading the f 
booklets best (ccmpared to 22^ of suburlm children). And despite the 
significant differences in time devoted to reading activities in the two 
settings (as indicated both by observations and students' judgments); 
both groiips agreed that to get good marks in the course , the most 
important thing was to take part in class discussions (63^ urban; 
suburb|^)« 

Furthermore, all MACOS classes ccmtained more varied activities and 
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' less reafiing than did the observed, bob-M&OOS classes, , Cctnayirins the iimer 
ciiy ^!ACX)S group e&d aqa-MOOS. classes in a& urbsQ system we fix^ that 

4 

rkadixiQ occurred during pf MAiCOS seissilims ai^ IC^ of non-^COS 
sessicds. Urboxk MUCOS classes averaged 2.6 aps-r^dixig^tivlties per 
sessico, while cazrparable iioq~MCOS classes average 1«6 ncm-reading r. 
activities, ' Ufban l^COS classes ore mid-point between etiburban acd 
.urban non-MAC^S closes. with regard to the use of reading mterial ia* 
social stupes. 

The reading issue iHustmtes the manner in which innovative 
curriculum has a meastmeble impact on the life of the dassrt^m — witness 
the differences bctwee^ EIK? and non-EDC classes. It also indicates the 
rasge ox"* us^s to a given set of mterials my be udeptefd — hb in ttie 

urban and suburban EIXJ classrocnis# 
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Reading H ater^is ea^d the Cen^ C^ t y 

Center city teschersy rightly or wrongly, hove littU faith in thair 
students* desire or ability to read. As one am tar city teacher put It : 

• ••reading Is a real problaa, to get the kids to vant 
to read, that's a struggla. There's none of the aid- ' 
die claas love of reeling wi^ ti^se kids.&.&eading 
Is a chore, reading la school, and they fight reading. 

• .1 

Yet ve know that H&COS has 22 booklets of reading iaaterial^ mid that 
these contain a good portion of the content of die course. Do inner- 
city youngsters read these bookie^, do they leaim from them, do they 
respond to their format and care al^ut the extensive preparation that 
vent into these materials? • 

One source of infonaation here again is the teadber. Ar teacher in a 
Northeast city felt strongly on this Isfue: 

It could irery easily be (auni^d into a reading prograis.,. 
From ray point of view, it's set up so great for reading 
t3iat all we Had to pi was supply books. The kids Wald 
be reading «hat they want to read. Z t&ink it wnild 
make a tremendous reading program. 0^ 

the booklets in his view contalE^'caterials that i^re intrinsically ' 
interesting to youngsters, and that drew them into reading by the fas- 
cinating quality of the topics covered. He felt his class had greably im- 
proved their reading skills from beginning to end of the year, far nore 
than he usually noted with his 5th graders, and he attributed much of this 
growth to ]K&COS« Whll^ ^ do not doubt diat tha^cmirse may proiaote a oav 
interest in reading, we believe that some of this motivation comes from the 
diversity of sources of infomatlon in the course, which stress and reinforce 
the same basic set of concepts. Youngs tars /do not have to look solely to 



the bcx&let» . 8 tb»ir source o£ IwAedQe. azid te«»^ dlBjCUy, 

vlfiueUy oM oeiwl^ fcudi of the basic laaterlal. Siactlve esasrciscs, 
«ich OS cre'et:loa of tte. baboon einrimaasnt iK>ard, gii^ opportunity for 
amipuiotioa Of objects in three dimmi^-, eccOogy is givoa f ona as 
chilfiiT^n T:orl: togpther in sroupo to ftxcate tiieir enviromasat am: its 
inJiabitentsr 

Again, a cai|poBent emerGSs in this brief deocription of c process: 
chUds^n seldom ceea to rely solely on tmot toy can etor^ atfey or' find 
ont on theii* oim or fitsa tia^ teacher, mch of the com-se io c-opendent 
upon the interplay of ideas oharinc of leomiaG mma younsoters ee 
they bccin to e^ore the course mtorials. ' Odldren «ho may hove wont 
difficiilty ^rlth nnrittea ej^ssion have aiajOe opportunity to view or 
listen, and the teacher follorrs leaeon sufssestionc, to e^^os their 
oun thouGhts, throiish smaU end large srx»ip discucsions. Bocoucc tia^ 
Child doeo not, have to depe,^ oolcly on ttm witten vord, «sat word 
becojaes lesa thre^^ninc abd cll-poijerfulj* cbp.d con rela.: and 
br«;Ee throuch the booldets, reco^^r^ii^ frm the m^f vocabulary 

he is acqtiirini;, and all in an, view, reading au a imrc pleconrdble 
activity than previously, *^ 

In odiition, the vivid and pertinent iHustrotiona that accoi!^ 
atoost oU of the reading material help the child uith less «Joc^inc 
ability U> tie visual iinages to ideas c;rpieseed in MorilB. Tenders 
often have '^rcad^ud" sessions mrnnQ the class xtisin h tmr booiaet 
is first introduced. As nev o»;d soDBtiiaes difficult irards ere tilscov- 
ered, tijae ic siven to developing soiaD confidence in tUeir pronunciation 
and neafainc. The vords are then used in. describii^ the pictmco and 
ill^trations in the boblOet, and asoin, a ptoasurable end rciaTorciac 
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pattern oT u^o^ is set up* Case of tlic m&t startling ij^psesBipfmt 
vibea first visiting e cie^sroou uslns I^^COS^ is tbe consistent end 
acc urate use hy the uhole class oiT tlie extensive vi^^uXary oseociated 
uith tlae coursa. « 

YAset ^ children^ tbeissoX^s toll us about ttiie probleis oT reoiSiiQigt- 
In a louer*track, inner^-city fifth ^rade class « a girl said the fdklotr- 
inss 

I bcvc oU 1)00^^ you Immr thatS She coUccta 
everytody'a, but Z diOn^t pass sins in. I QOt 
tbpt) oil in SQT dfisk, Qxtd sosistis&s ^hea X {pt 
free tijxe 1 t^ theia out and do tbest over end 
over. 

Another child in this class decided that all the &atcriQls should 

be put in om boc^, since the H^eadtor ]^ssed out the bONCddets only for 

the lesson a£^ i^n ctsllectcd thei^i leaving no t^xae for the children to 

browse throuGh t|2en 'hsy minted to, to absorb the pictures or i-eod 

different sections. . 

If MQ hod everyt^&ins in the ome Ik2o1c, ire could, you 
Icno^f, loolc at it' first ..and mq could Iodic at tiholc 
PG£;ec«,«irhen the teacher [^vqq out different boo!£s, 
xre don*t have a chance to lools at it.,. 

This child is thinUins, evidently, of i^msal usage of standard tc^s, 

Z38sy of tihich the «^ildren are allotted to heep in ^ir c^slis. Sis 

desire is for tune to enjoy the v'rittcn tsateriols, and to go becU 

again and ecoln to thsmm This points to one of the probleiiss \rith 

expensive, soiucivhat fragile b^licts: inner-city teadierc, and 

suburban teachers as itcU, do not feel rrc^ to perzait hard student 

■f 

usace, since they vish to re-\jce theii! for several years. This pgrticHy 
def^^s the purpose of creating such attractive boolslets. 

A boy in a 5C tr^ in the scm school or{^d ecolnst the opinion 
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that aU uQtorial ^k»]34 be |»tt Sixto oze ^odkt 

•••because xdjesLyou 0st to the tiooky every tliae Z , 
set a lasy tsooltlct^ X set easKsitexaeat to see t^t*s 
1^ it. Acd tb^ja vSica X £^ ox^ l)0€d£, X*ll Ima^ 
tisQt's all t%, 60 then \Amx im ctort readixis 
Qlxiut it, X*ll uodorstssd it. {^ood enough. 

'Sae idea of a Bona^sesfbXe oEOUQt of taatcriol t/ithin tbo e o ni ^ n e s of ozie 

Ixx&lct seesos GrppeeQ.ias to^eny 3fOua£^texti* ^tiis tb^S2 t2C S^eord 

ftreg^ueatljr in tlie^latervie^js! ^maHea* booiklet| bad e self-contaiocrnt 

that zoade thsui very attractive. The iKX^ets seciaed to d£!fico a 

certain body of inxbrimtlon that could be grasped as an entity 

thus tmCQ liianaccable; as mqs the intention. . ' 

The eccmouic problesB of inr^r-oity sdtoeOLs laist be vie\jed as thav 

reflet ou lecrnins and the cliKSite in the cXaasrocsi. Arujthor child 

in a bottom tracH, inner-city fifth grade uade the ai^al for 

availability, tyinc thic to his o\m probleuiss of retains coiiiprel^nsion 

and. vocabulary ajastery^ After the child had described x^oblens ^rith 

xiord DcaainGi tUe intervie\rer O0l;ed: 

(lloir could you do ±'c so i^ou could uaderstasd it a 
little better?) • » 

J* . . 

\JQ ^rouldn't ha\^ it in t'rairers, and he'd ijet us coECtineo 

sneal^ one of the bool^ over and reed it. Before, .ire 

hca a "boc^i iTith diffeax^nt colors end IDte that,^^that 

had coice nnimJs frma Africa and fishe^ocd lil& that... ^ 

This boy also gave an CKaiaplo of the powr of film to convey 

xnaterials thot can be" difficult for inner-city children to crcsp throuflji 

jreadin^;^ cspccicjUy uhen the classrcKSD c1 iimts is seen in the li^jht 

described above irithboldi£)Ci» secretive , restrictive. 

I lilu! tmt^hiss pictures... (in ths booiia) X t&ink X 
learn 'vhat it'eays^ but sometiises X donH understand 
souc of ti^ '\rords, so I s^.ip it«««. 
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variabljcs orreetins learoin^^: scl^jdS. clisxitG and stu^oii population; 

teecbcr c^^ctntiooc ai^ etylc of haudlisg the t^jmBVOGm* ISmt^ $lo 

secD to be aecceseiy (K^i^maises. !fltlu>ut totalis eacrjUTiclas tbe 

Gpsthetic Q,uolitie6 and self-contcdiaaBat of iioa^Jmis, is^^rtiiX 

clossrooB Qvailcbility durius school hours ghould "be posoiljlsj . 

Soi;stii&pa iiben \ie ain*t cpt notblag to do as4 eoao of . 
th& Idde insuld 3.l,i-e to osk Mm cim ve locSi et tbe 
s^cQiQcm but be uouXd s&y no^ 00 acc^sunt of 

everylKjdy ttouM tiant oae . 

Are tiie chilOireii aware of tfcs (Esthetic quality of tiie booldets, cad 

if so, aoco it imttcr to tlicm? r.tudcxibs ii« a class (mxk to the 

lowest trade) in a city bcIusoI, having fiaiahed ti:^ ooliaon and toovad 

on to the herriaG sull, ^jcr« csl«Jd if tisere was any ono booijlet 

tdaey lilccd to loolc at tcstter thcu tlK. ot^rs: 

Girl: The ore ve (pt ncnr, there's three l^olss in 
it, ami it's ozoooth on the outaidte,^ oiadl 
it's sraen. 

Boy: It's got Cu ll Behavior, Part I and Giill , 
Behaviorj Ifeok II on ometpart* et^ over 
here it saye '^^Se Gull." 

Girl; /Old if has a cover, acd yoii put it in it 

asd close it« And It's so &2^th and careen, 
^fith a yhitc horriac guU. 

These ehildrcn are Q^^Koaitiat in buddix^ critical fashion, an 

a]5pireciatioa for the. feel, v>achoslng, l^e cdlorinoi tlTjs Ic^ut, and 

the dec inn or a set of witten ncterials. Obviously, the te:Aure is 

f 

pleas to thei.i, and the picture of the cull conveys a beauty that 
^rould be dearer to the reader herrinc the girl's tone of voice. 
The^ ypunnsters are also trjda£j verbally to exprese a ^ase of satis- 
faction Llth the fcclin{t of definition a»S enclocure provii'ed by the 
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sections (M titles. C&ildx^ Co appreciate tli3 yritteu rctcriols 
eiad tiieir dooign aod \mmx^, but ^nesrdUly aj« sot ^vea sufUcient 
oi»pcartimity to tcmch, hrmrtse, rennet* 



Reinforcement apd Selectivity g Facfcogs in I^tHCBfuR 

Two types of i^cSiolstS^cal. factors in learning seem strongly 
operative in M4C0S. One, an instruiaent'J. factor, is exemplified 
in the Man and Other Animals unit by the amount of' reinforcement of 
an idea or concept throu^* various media of presentation, accompanied 
over time by repetition or saturation of themes. 1^16 other, an 
emotional factor aroused by content , is exemplified in stjuuients' 
responses, particularly to materials in the Netsilik unit. 

In ?4an and Other Aninmls, the emphasis is on a few main concepts - 
e.g, life cycle, parenting, behavior (innate and learned respor^es) — 
repeatedly explored througji several anitml studies. The information 
and ideas are open to investigation through nmnlpulative activities^ 
verbal expressions, and vinual iirages. The organization cJ a baboon 
troop, for example, is described in a booklet, viewed on film,* and 
re-created in a class exercise of cut-outs and labeling. This leadi5> 
we have fcnind, tr» accuniulative learning. Where this pattern 
reinforcement was developed, the most consistent learnings were 
shovm in the test situation. 

The Netr-ilik unit, on the other hand, is much mere topic-^oriented 
in its considerations, and the different media present a good deal of 
m^erial discrete to each mode* There is some overlap, but to 
no\[here near the degree we find in I^an and Other Animals. In 
addition, the unit docs not continually reinforce or interpret a 
few basic themes. The unit, in effect, follows the Ketsilik around 
the yearly cycle of life activities, interspersing specific skills 
topics, such as diagramming and categorizing, among the more narrative^ 

Of? 
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descriptive, or interpretive invest igot ions. It is organized around 
• a life, style, vithj all its etabedded, resonating qualities. The total 
enviroiuxsnt — physical and TOtaphysicel is explored. Ihe unit 
does not II for ^xatoplc, spend several lessons focuasing solely on the 
caribou as earlier loaterlal focused on the salmon. *She unit desiands 
more sjrnthesizing on the part of the student, as It contains a 
. greater range of materials than the earlier unit. Yet too often. 
It receives shorter shrift in class tinsc — a flaw in the pacing 
of the year's work. Seldom, too, does it pick up conceptual threads 
froiB the first section for conparative analysis. , 

This holistic approach provides more chance fbr selective leu'ning 
to cdEe into play, depending upon the material that evokes most response, 
cither in itself or by its use in the classrodp. As we consider the 
interviews, we cannot help but realize the emotional pow6r of the 
Nctsilik unit. There is much evidence that the records, films, and 
written materials of the course are striking very deep, personal chords 
.^..SJLxesponse in the youngsters. Each is selecting' frcas the stories and 
filty details tljat build to his personal interpretation of Netsilik life 
and its meaning as part of hinnan existence. In a very realprense, the 
inateriala fcxm a long narrative, a long tale about the lii^s of a people 
in the tradition of story telling. 
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The many elasspocsm exercises with instrumental matters 

tT?ol-use, grajMng of mmiiy relatiooships, etc* — seem to be vieired 

by youngsters as perii&eral to the great central jstory line: , m^hB 

of beginning times and accoimts of people's relationships to one 

another, of grosdng up, of work, of love, even of nsdness. We 

encounter in the Netsilik unit thfe age-old power of stories to eomroy 

human attitudes and feelings. 

John: The book I liked best was On Fim Ice. 

interviewer: What did you like about that? 

^ John: We liked the stories, I guess. Ye^, that's the 
one that ha^ the story in it, Kere it is right 
here,^ when the guy^ent crazy. 

Peter; They were kind of exciting, in some parts ... when 
they had the fight, it was kind of funny, <^use 
\^en you usually fight in boxing, you Just go and 
hit each other \Aiencver they want, but the Ketsilik, 
they just take one slug. Then the other person 
gets a turn. 

We were obviously not t«^sting at this global level; what 
objective test would dare poke its nose into these fluid, focal 
arenas of huimn life? Bach child remembered different stories, but 
those that each remembered were recalled in stunning and accurate 
detail and usually with the little moral or interpretive filiip 
retained at the end, as in the stories themselves . 

The visual input in the form of films worked again at a detailed, 

t 

imaginal level, where the children return example after example of 
remembrances of happenings in Eskimo life and relationships, based 
on what they saw in the filius. The material that is expressed, 
repeatedly in several media generally does not comprise a topic 
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that is of the hig^iest order of iiripcjrtance in the unit. For exasegl'^t 
building an igloo is explored in mny irays early in the Sea Ice 

* 

section. Chi l d ren have sevearal sources of reading m building the 

4«lbo; Uiey see a f 41e& of the process and have a class discussion of 

• ' / • • • ; - 

this adaptive living arrasgment. The work forms part of an explanation 
^. of a my of life. The children then go on to a variety of other 
.explorations, ISie reinf orc^nent , strictly speakii^, is concerned 

... . c 

only with igloos. Yet the topic of the igloo does not, in itself, 
form an overridii^ conceptual thrust in the unit, in the sense ^hat 
it is liot an organising idea, as is learning or parenting'. Sisiected 
family behavior^ are not rftioforced and emphasized by dourly over- 
lapping modes of presentation, as "the igloo is. Soiae are brqu^t out 
through film, others in stories or plays. This, of course, is more 
natural, more human. But t% does mean that sfelective learning occurs- ' 
rather than the more consistent bcdy of inforcation- that grows 'in 
Man and Other Animals, 
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An Ix^rianoC in tbft Vm of Film loovm 

' Ao an tti^ y|Menta l efctme^ duirlxtg the Umld tffsfing, childcea in a 
fev dliisses vork^ with fllffi loojps. BalMAm footage served as data for 
raising queetiona aod aeardilng for .evidence about v&rioua b^aviors. 
Youngatera vorieed with 8 t ai l l i aeter fila loop projectors, vietfiiig tba 
footage indcpendasitly or in omoll groups. To evaluate this use of filss, 
sax interviewer visited a classroom to have & convcrsatioa with the whole 
daas (teadier abieat) about tbelr respoofse to the ^jetop project. . . The 
activity they had carried out involved a listing, prior to any viewing, 
of questions to which one might a^afcfa for anavero while watting loops on 
baboon behavior in tiie natural habitat. ^Mtor a first and seexmd viewing, 
the children were to add to or re-write their list of questions. It was 
hoped that along with review of their questions, this lesson would help 
stud^ts sharpen and' deep^ the nature of their ii^uiries.^ 

, Some exaap^les of t^e class's conversation with tiie interviewer follow: 

(Uh^t kinds of questions did you have before your first 
viewing of a loop?) 

*»»Like» vhere they come from, how old are they iiAiea 
they 4lBm ^ 

• ••And aXsOp ve wrote up ttueatim^ when we first started on 
babooiis. Wh^ we first saw our fi^t film» \m motii up 
questions, theti half wayaa.Uiea after we hail seen a lot 
of filsst then we wrote up &omB more questions. 

«a.Aiid after the esid, we^re going to answer thes all. 

(Did you learn anything about the kinds of questions 
you asked before you saw the films?) 

*.,llie ^eccmd questions (we had) were harder than the 
first questions • The first ones we know, already , md 
the second ones, you know, they were a lot harder. 

• . .The first questions were dus^. 
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•••^y because ^nou ootild eaeuer tbi^ r^t 
off* ^ secmsd oass uedi.|>ard« 

Yoeh« Xils^^ tfie second ones **Ito tbey ^mU^ in 

' tbeis* aXeep? Do tSsey bavo ^ons? ea£L all tbat» msy 
ucxc meh harder* 

(;lhat ao ^ l^sifiik Glaout looTdng at film thct «2on*t hew 
narr&tioa end idiere :'ou4on*t even Kootf to e^et?) 

You can imagiae whet tlaesy're dolus* 

Ue21^ you ces see tihat they're doing. If you d£m*t ■ 
loiOTr yhat tS^y're dolus* you tirite it down oad-fiiai 
out later. 

^Qiese comasnts reveal; i ^ * 

1. Their lise of qucstloniJJG es they observe and uorlc irlth 
the ICKspSf acd their serious i^^'oach to vimriDs* ' 

2. 2heir underotoj^itiG of their oua groifth over tine ofter 
ucias these smteriols — th6 change in diiTiculty level and iiaport of 
their questions-. 

3. Their mmr&voac of their thlnldng process os they use 
the f ilja loops . . 

They go on to discuse \7lti\ the intervie^jer f ilsm in geiiorol. It 

4s note^jorthy that such a disciinnion cqu24 occur ia a litth £5rode class 

^rith Q ctranGcr ualking pn tmd a^rdnc a large (stojxp questions ihich 

they could have isaored or to t.'hich they could have given silly, 

"e^^sectcd," answers. ' 

You can Qet'inDre of an ic.ca of uhat they're doinc 
(tliroush filiss). IJhca you're TOtchinc the fita, ycsu 
laioxr yhot they're doing,' hut if you don't see any filim, 
it's just liJse looking in tlie shy.' ^ , 

(Do you ^iho long or phort filias?) , 

Longl (Cl^roa many voices.)} ./ 

They tohe up cxare tiic. 
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You COS oalfie mxe obscrvmtiosn* 

you con QBt jaore iaTormtiow* \ " 

^Siore's liiare ia it. 

la riljas, tiwuslj, you uetch tauia, t^ereao IT you keet* oa 
rcadi33£ iKXske, you aet T^ored ond 355^ just doa»t listen 
y soBfitiiaee, You just sit, there, £a^,\you lajow««* 

It*s better to hsve imtched tjje tUm,as^ letter oa you' 
con ret^ tte iJooiss/lxJccuBe ve lilse to do cos^iaetion. 
V.^ tmtch filQSf Qzid tjo do rood booto. 

And oleo, 1 lilse ^ort books, because loss books, tbay 
tQl:e too long aod 3^ get bored uitii tijea. Short bdcJus, 
they're i»t too Ixma, oM you €xmH ^et boired vitb' -OieM- 

(IHjb lest qi^stioa I treated to ymi was, idiile y«»i 
i«2re doing this, \jould you have preferred to have ' 
. soscooe ©lide ^1 ©ore? Jould you have preferred to 
» have your teacher ask y«m roore specific questioas^*) 

^ , ■■ 

I lilce it better tMs vay, because you c6uld Qo elojJG 
at your otm rate. 

' ' . ■ •* ' 

Yeoli, you can feel tndopendeat, 

Uelli sooetiiaes, I ;iern, she Just f|ocs over thiaga j.'ou'-ve 
already leanaQd, 

I/e can srot; up not?, 

nptix:c in these coiaaents t^e follotrias diiaensions: 

1, A dcvelopias isethodolo^y rocuBiag cm observation, ccd 
cvideace-GQtherias throU(^ l^e, visual lascliuia; 

2. An uuderstandias of tlie conplcjaentary roles of filujs and 
booklets; and a desire for loofpr flbss aad short boolOjets — a cooaon 
desire ai.mG youncsters. Teachers often wader if youacstero do expect 
to learn iW Tilm or regard^ tlicn simply as "fun," a diversion from the 
serious business o^ educatioa. Tlie maaer ^j^ich thio does respoadc 
to film iicterials yould seem to indicate thit school can be both "fun" 
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amd ixitc3a£(Hai&2Iy isjportantr at ths tmsa tis&; 
. ■> ■ ■ ' 

' , 3* X*^clns ^Vsr In^pandcat ^KarK misy Sirom constcut cu^ieTvlsioii 

by the teacher (oisa tSiis tms on oro^tlom^Uy opcu, pn>Jecti<n'icnted 

teacher, it should be sdted)i end on essertios that they l^scX able to 

accept soEE icsiicjasibility far thieir ora education. 

« * 

It appears that this use of, loops ia a fruitful activity and merits 
further ,ufiG in tiie course. 
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Tba peraonaiiciog oi koovled^ ses^ to be oaa of tha £«r tiofall* 

lagly powerful motivators of learoing.' DeVora'a notebook ^f a fiald 

anthropologist Is the moat pojmliir piece of reading In the m^w sad Other 

Animala unit, despite its leogtb. - Here la an intef eating juxtapoaitiim ■ 

of learning styles on the part of the young: at about 10 years of age^ 

they are devonrers of faof^l liiformatii»t« staggering, retainers of bits 

md pieces of fact on the one hand, vliile on the other* they take en* 

tiiusiestically to materials- l3iat convey ^ sense of humen lavpXvfeanent in 

a process of probleo-solvlng. Oae diiXd-said of QeVore's field notea: 

It was someone else's idea s on C2ie si^ thing 

we are studying. It wasn'T just the facts. ^ * 

Too cBich of current textbook oaterial is deadly, precisely ^cause the 

personality of the writer is conspicuously absent. Ihe filia lowing Jane 

Goodall's work with c!iimpanzce& is remarkably euccaasfiul in capturing tiici 

att^Cioa o£.childrea» because it has a main charactert Miss Gcio4all» 

sbown purmiing her work and serving as a rolo modal not only for boys in 

the class but alsb for countless little girls who can now isoagii^ them- 

selves clinihing trees to adventure. Ihc idea tihat girls as well as 

boys can participate in important scientific work is given visual 

reality by tiiis film. / • 

Realism is an is^rtimt factor in children's esses^aents of materials 

of liie course, Iheir coisiaan preference during the Man and 

Qtbae Anliaals vKlt was f6r photograi&ic or realistic illustrations 

of the materials. One boy asked: 



Ek» tb^ hove mt« plcturet oa tii« habooost All 
have (bow) £a clmtGhes m& drtsriaga. I liJoi cite real 
plctisraa. Xc givsa « real touch to tim vhol^ thing. 



"raal^^|f.c" repraseatstioii. They recogaixd di££es^tStmfi of reality 
pres&tation. It dairarvaa mention .Uiat the ismginstive. art work 



Childrea do not, however, have an In4l8crimiaata pr^|£a^ for 
«roalitoi« 

In presmii 

Illustrating a«ae of the Itetsilik booklets on beliefs and ffi^rths appealed 
to the ssae youngstera «Ao asked for more photogriiphic oaterial in the 
aniaal atudlca. ihis shows an appreciatKm of an Important distinction 
in the two topics — the one deals with observable behavior; the odier 
is an expression of the hi,H&8n spirit. 

In very bri^t classos or groups of youngsters, die repetition of 
idea and information occurring in f3ie tKiokleta often becmaes a point of 
criticism. The interviews and evaluation devices se^ to proiooto 
critical analysis o£ the materials: 

« 

I wrote on the test at die md that I don't t&ink you 
saw kids as smart as they are. Like on die print you 
use — you use the printing to help convey the meaning. 
Well, I don't think you need to. It is good material, 
but everyone can see that b-^boons ^ sirotmd in circles, 
£md you said this several times in the book, so I 
don't think that you have to refK^at it. 

Such aatonishing analysis comes ittm a fifth grade girl in a bri^t 

suburban group being interviewed about the Man and Other Animals unit. 

r # 

It is evidence of the diversity of opinion supported in the course that 
another child disagrees \titti her r^socks: 

No, I don't think so, because it is very, very under- 
standing, and it doesn't hurt to repeat it. It will 
just let you kmsw, the more die better. 

m 

The teacher of these youngsters como^nte^^^^cifically on her 
cbildrens' attentiveness to the format and design of materials. 

6.5 
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Whea I fir»t haadad out the booklets on the *U£e Cycle" 
and "Structure and Foactioa**, t&ey ciwnsa^ on hov very 
nicely eimrythiag was preteBted, Hist is, fiiie drcvings, 
they tiere very ln^ressed wit^.... £ was a little sur- 
prised t&at this was the thing that they vmild pick up.., 
Xt isa't often tliat the diildrea will GODooeat cm the 
fact that die dravinss ai^e done in such a deli^tfui 
fashion. Ever since then they've always noticed* 



While it is difficult to tie specific increments of learning to these 
global, aesthetic resfKinses, such at^areness <m the i^rt of yotsigBters 
suggests at a miniimim that their^ attenticm is fooised oo the laaterials 
thoy are to use, and that the art work, illustrations and hcmklet style 
contribute to a "good feeling"^-- a positive valence toward the 
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1.1 

latbrylcwe wieh Xea'shers and Studentg in Control glaases 

During the school year 1968-69, clasjfrooci observe tlomi and student 
and teadter interviews were cbadtK:ted la ftvct elsssrocMns using S'^cial 
studios course other then KAIf: A CCXJBSE OF STUDY. Ibe purpose wes to 

* 9 

determina ^at differences, if any, distiosuisbed M4CQS frost other sbcisl. 
studies classroccs. Eadi of the elassroous was located In a 
differc^ school In three small cities in tiie Boston area. Four of the 
schools v^re public, and drew students lordly of middle and working class 
background. Iho fifth was a private school with students of middle and 
upper middle class background. The non»H&(X^ teachers iifio were studied 

I* 

represented two extr€mi styles o£ tendiiM^g. On one'^end o£ the scale were 
four public school teachers^ who ^sad^ a traditional and structured approach 
to achieving their curriculum objectives. On the other entrecie was a 
private school teacher who worked with a school^developed curriculuca, and 
experimented with classaroom techniques* 

Ihe £our public school teachers had much in c^mous All^ by coin- 
cidence, wc:re presenting the sasi^^ subject matter to their clasties: the 
United Staters y its history and geography, Ihey played a central role in 
their classrooms , working witli their classes as total groups, and 
focusii^ lessons on readings f ^ota a slogW textbook followed by teacher- 
led discussions, They rarely, if ever, broke their classes up Into small 
groups for discussion and explained their reluctance to <k» so in ^ number 
of ways: 



^One of these four teachers did use MACOS in anthropology-science 
work with her class ^ while continuing to use the syacem^s regular 
curriculum as social studies, 

• 6*7 
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, Z esa*t do tsuc£^ grou)^ work or ve uoulds^t got isudli done. 
I think 1^ shmild at l»BSt get through our coisiitry. Ro- 
body is presiurlag oe; aeeitaliy, it is las iAa is prda- 
stxriog tayielf. ^ ^ 

Z have not b&en succeasfal vltii working with small 
groups. ISot «s tuccassful bscause Z^fl&d that tiioy 
waste a lot of' tiat and ^y doa*t go Into things as 
deeply uhlcsa you hcve 4 vary hoxoogaoeoua group, , . , 
Zhey just don*t sesm to gat &a neat out of it i^en 
ihsy disossi it in groups. Certain tilings tl^y can — 
report type projects are easier becmise tlisy all 
dividis up iSm laat^rials mad tfaey em discuss ySzet 
they want to do, Ihey just don't sa^ to get tite 
things Z want them^ to get out of it wtien they discuss 
things in s&all groups. 

Ulth mosc of tliem, grouping is very ^od, but there 
would be about four of thom that juot don't mem to Ini 
able to work in a group.... Hiey disrupt the class. 
Zhat is v^y Z don't have«t;cK> tamy groups. 

f 

TJtiBm teachers X9ete saying several thlj^a a^ut grouping; First, they 
didn^t feel tlie Bexm maaunt of coutrol over the material Iming covered 
that they felt when they used the wre familiar cietbod o£ having young* 
aters read specified sections of the material in dteir presence and then 
tespond directly to questions so that they had a way of Imoi^ing that all 
students had at least been exfipaed to the saise Infonbation by 'way of 
carefully guided reading and discusaipn, * ' . - 

Second, they were concerned with the problem of classroots manageisoenf 

t 

and ix^re specifically with the question of how one totally involves all 
the txseiobcrs of the class so as to avoid disruptions of a disciplinary 
nature. 

And thirds they were not certain that youngsters learn as mch under 
less traditional (end for sofKi teachers, less familiar) circ^^tances. 
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All of thcBB factors were coopounded by a fourth factor wbiicH seeiBGd 

to be a sheer lack of &xpQ&ut& to the use -of innovatli^ Goethoda. Several 

teachers talked about their dlasatiafactioo with their present teaebiss 

oethoda and of their desire to change, but they indicated their lack of 

fi^illarity with n&wQr Approaches such as grouping. As a result, they 

found themselves reluctantly resorting to asethods widi «hich they were 

clore Camillery eKjK^slng their students to as much iaformstion as they 

could ^ in spite of the fact that their students seemed to view social 

studies as^ #chore, deriving little pleasure from it. One gets the feeling 

when reading their interviews that they want to diange, but they simply • 

do not know ^ere to begin. Here Is how one teacher expressed her 

dilenmia: , 

(Have you got any feelings about the way in which you 
might want to teach sonie of these things... • or are 
you pretty much satisfied the way it n*w?) 

No, I'm not satisfied. The thing is that you have to 
have time to think about new wcys of doing things. 
There are better ways, % am sure, maybe smaller 
classes. We do group sometimes, but I have three 
classes coming and going so I can*t do tmich group 
work, , . , 

Another teacher seems to be confronted with a similar problem: 

In general, (my students) aren^t too fond of (social 
studies) which disappoints because I am really 
fond of it. (Do you see any reason for this?) I 
think it is because of the reading. I know there 
are a lot of other annronches that could put aside 
much of the reading in social studies • - they could 
jrork on projects all the tin^ but I feel that in 
order for them to talk about something they have to 
know some of the facts, have soe^ kind of background. 
So I think that it is Important to have a book as a 
reference and most of them find it a chore to read. 
I think this problem is a good part of it. 
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Providlns their .tud„t. vlti. . v.rtety .ad ^Uty of .„dlo-vl«„,i 
"u.terlol6 a very real problen for these teachers: 

re-crlT 1. ' '"^'^ ••• (How do the tide 

iTit fltfw'S 2 ">«y <=» be borid % It. 

better acL^lv w^r they are talking about r like It 

harn^?A» , i T.*^ tadividuel viewer be«u«e this 
if CSf^ studying about but it- 

course of study and I'll never git to It sit 

LL^ri^-^t^'TdoTtht*^ f"," " 

Of View, so^^.^ifelle'l^ it ^ « ""l^^oTXllS 
strips and □evles if « get a.eo at the St™^. J?" 

in addition to the lack of relevancy of »ch of the .materials available 
to then,, the problem of out-dated fllos was also present. 

Individual projects or reports wore assigned by this group of 
teachers for «=tra-credit In addition to the daily class work, they 
were rarely used as an Integral part of the regular on-going claso«,rk. 
Because of the way In „!,ich such projects were handled, and because of 
the relative lack of relevant audio-visual aids, the course of study was 
fairly predictable. One youngster described It as follows: 

state,™th» u, Ilk. the Southeast 

thrlr Middle Atlantic states. First we star tilth 

UP Usuall^w^^ then we Lve 

up. usually we have manufacturing, how it got startprf 

thlf "f °* '^'"'^"e *e products and eve^. 

thing and what different crops they gl^ there ^ 

Student descriptions of their classrp«n experiences reflect a 

picture similar to that deoicted in t-^a u 

at oepicteu in the teacher iaterviewa. Ihe direction 

of questioning is clearcut: 

Sr^^^"^ questions but mostly the teacher asks^ 

the questions because she asks the questions that ere • 

on^the sheet and then the kids answe\ W ^hal LT 
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And the scope of dassroaa discnissions is flairly veJX delimited by tlje 
mode of teaching: 

Oh^ shq asks ^csticms and a£tswor and she tellis us 
things apd later we have to tell her what she already said* 

The teacher knows the right answers. 

As a resiat, other subjects seemed to be preferred to social studies, ' 

In one class, one girl preferred arithiKtic to geogna^hy because: 

• ,,in geogmphy, you canH figui^ thii^s out. You have 
to rcKid Instead. 

In another classroom, where the same teacher taught MAW: A CX)UHSE OF STUDY 
in ad^itiort to the standard schorl-developed social studies curriculum, 
students preferred MACOS to social studies because, unlike^^eir social 
studies class where they worked as a whole group, in MACOS they were given 
more opportunity to express their ideas throu^ small group work. Their 
ccamnents are especially interesting because they indicate that the teacher 
has apparently not shown carryover frcm MACOS in her regular social 
studies class, 

(l^hen you are in social studies class* . .do you work in small 

groups?) 

Boy 1; Just the whole class. Hot in groups, but the whole class. 

Boy 2: In anthropology we work i^. croups of four, and stuff. We have 
Otar desks arrwiged and.,,. 

Boy 1: ...it's easier to discuss different things than it is with the 
whole class. 

• 

Girl : Because if you have something you don't know, it's good to know 
other things besides, t^at-you don't know, and it's good to hear 
it,,. 

Boy 1; I knc3\-r,' the other way you just keep it to yourself and say, "Well, 
I'm not going to tell anybody else about it..." 

Boy 2: I know. In a way it's something like any other thing. If you're 
telling scaaebody scmetbing, they'll usually want to hear what it 
is. Like, at first they'll say, "Ho, your idea is no good;" 
then they'll get around to, "Okay, what is your idea?" 

ERIC ?l 
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As Ch^y reflect on the processes of small groxip iatfttfiction, these 
students reject the passive, isolated role they play in their social 
studies class, and reveal the iatecesf and. excltcsmeat that they feel 

they beconra Involved in small group discussions in their MACOS class* 
Ihe content of the private school teacher's program, the Middle 
Ages, was different from that of the other non-EDC teachers and unlike 
tlie other classrooia teachers, she used no one text. It vaa her practice 
to read from a variety of smarces to her students, or else have students ^ 
do reading on an individualized basis^ working independently or in mosll 

f 

groups on a variety of projects. 

The teacher was concerned that the course be relevant to tlie 
children's interests. 

, 1 think that on the fifth grade level kids arc very 

interested in fantasy but they are also getting 
interested in realistic approa^s to today. So 
if you can use the past to bring out the present, 
it is desirable, but if .'it gets to.be escapism, 
that is not good. I sort of ^ink that by the 
sixth grade, at least, you should get into things . 
more relevant. I don't teach it because I think — 
that t^e tfiddla fges are important for kids, if 
you see what I w&sa^ 

She did not feel compelled to cover a specific amount of pre-selected 

materials over the course of the year. Because of the im^rtance she 

placed on student concerns, she was quite willing to digress vhen students 

raised issues only tangentially related to the topics tmder cons idera t ion « 

I hardly ever say, •we'll wait on that till later**- 
that can be absolutely crushing. 

Her focus was primarily on conceptual leamii^ and what made for a good 
discussion in her terms was: 
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...kids filing to fsake educated guASM* msd 
oake thaix own conclusions. TSot just list^iog 
to c£; la fact, htviog as out of the disoissioa. . . 
I tiblnk tiiat aloost everj^aae in the claws has 
reached tiie |»o£at i^ere they realise' tixskt in 
most of tbe tiiinss that we talk about there is 
no ri^t ansaer. I spend a lot of isy time con- 
vincing &em that if they tibink clearly and fol- 
low their trend of thought, they can sake tiieir 
ovtt conclusions and oaybe eve^ make a guess » a 
wild stab et oomething, ond ew^ come up with 
some thins that is valid. So I use discussion a 
lot. 

Khat were the themes she' wanted her students to come away with? 

In terms of the actual themes, a lot of the dis- 
cussion we have is about cause end effect in 
history; what caused what, what was the effect, 
what people's m9tivati<ms/ sre for doing things. 
We dlGcussed war and pe^e a lot.. J what makes 
tarn do the things ^ey do, * 

Sometimes we get down to just the way of life of 
a particular people and hos; It is 111^ or unlike 
the way of life we have today. Like in tiie 
Middle Ages, the social strata is something we 
concentrated on... aad 1 guess history repests 
itself. X let it just go and ^ametixaes tiiey 
get off on really wild tangents on pacificism. . . 

In this classroom changes in ac tivities were relsted to changes in subject 

imtttor end, therefore, occurred mtte>r long periods of time, rather than 

on a daTl}r^jisi«v>-.J{{^ejre^os^ this sensed to be due to the teacher's 

interpretation of the course as it^lVBd^ygacMdei^^ st thiB school: 

The basic thing is that the course is suppoBadJu) be 

a coc&ination of history, social studies,- socio lo|^|^^^ 

psychology, Englieh — all these things put together. 

You don't split up the day into a million different ^ 

sections, so you can do art projects related to the 

historical period, compositions, anytiiing. "^^V 

On her students' reactions to this approach, she said: 
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I think that tliey xe:^li2M that there is ahiayo ^iag 
to ha h variety of things so t&at if i3o notae 
very structured Bt^ii for 43 couple o£ %mek» vhera^ 
va fitudy castles^ for instance, md have sotae quisles 
on it» thay are tmt so i&toloraiit of it because they 
ksw^ that neKt i^^k ve may be doing an ar^ project. 

Only one film was shown during the antirc school year in this class* 
room because tiiere are not many available on the Kiddle A^s. 

Ifhat ware her students* reactions fco tiiis kind of program? In 
interviews^ they spoke of the following: 

1* Uiey enjoyed small group wrk because of the help tiiey wera able 

to receive frcxs classmates and because of the greater opportunity they 

had for expressing their ideas. 

«»«wa can work in two or if ^^*re doing a project 
maybe four or ts?o. I lilce it better in groups he^ 
cause, you know, it's Just, yau*re mostly being 
paid attention to when you work in groups because 
you doa't hav3 to linton to tiie teacher ead get 
interrupted and you can get more help out of it 
that way. Qm peirson can com up with a sug- - . 
gestion and you caa get dona fjstater and have a 
bit more fun. 

2. Hieir responses suggested that what appealed to them most was 
their active involvement in classroom activities. 

3. And t±ere was the feeling on their part that their opinions end 

Ideas had value. One senses that there was a relaxed and close working 

relationship between studmts and teacher* 

Well, sometic^s X think the kids have imich better 
points than Miss W..... . Sometimes I think she 

has better in^lnts. She usually has better points 
but they can coma up with then also. 

4. They would have preferred to see more films because diey felt 
films give more information and are more authoritative than books and 
words* 
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vayQ, the characteristics of this classroora reflect ^lose 
COS clsssrccaiss the use of siaall groop «orlc, the active 
in classroom sctivieleSp and t&e focus of attention on 
students and ew^y from the teaser. Xn some ways, however « this class- 
room is different from the MACOS clascroom. It lacks the wealth of 
audi^-visual ai<is and tlie frequent change in rhytfMs created by a variety 
of activities bo characteristic: of MGOS classroom. 

Hon-EDC st^ents vere asked several questions related to MA0)S 
content. One of the questions was: "If you wanted to learn more about 
the squirrel than you already know, how would you go about it?" This 
(ftkstion was directed at both EDO and aon-EDC students and was intended 
as a measure of the extent to ^ich MACX)S contributed to tiie students* 
understanding of scientific observation as a process they 
might utilize. Non-EDC students on tlie whole stated that they would seek 
further information in books, esf^cially the encyclopedia. Very few 
non-EDC students indicated that they, themselves, would do any sort of 
experimentation on their own. Hon-EDC students saw a great distinction 
between the way scJentists would find out about the squirrel and the way 
they would learn about it. The number of MACOS students who in inter- 
views responded to this question by choosing and describing the observa- 
tion method was not ronarkably great. However, those who did so showed 
a much greater understanding of the process than did iu)n"EDC students. 
Although they sometimes felt they did not have the resources (usually 
financial) to set up the kind of observation projects which they en- 
visioned, thoy did view less elaborate projects as being within their 
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raiige o£ possible activitiesTN^toa-SIK: students • on the odier hatkd, tended 
to, think o£ the observation/^ tjiod es being res trie ted more to die 
scientist's use. 

A second question thst vo posed sought a definition o£ behavior • 
l^iost of the non-EQC interviewees interpreted behavior as being something 
%;hlch is either good or bad in terms of coaduet, but were unable to give 
a broader definition. A few students were able to give ratiter good" 
beginning definitions but when thay elaborated on their answers, tiiey 
sho^d a lack of understanding of the teno. Particularly noticeable was 
their confusion about the differences between innate and learned behavior 
and their inability to use bdiavior as an organizing concept when 
thinking about different animals* 

Uhen talking about the differences and siiQilaritiea bett^an mn 
and other aniiiuils» non-EDC studente reajKHidcd largely on the basis of 
phyeical characteristics • Soma touched on the idea o£ cotmimication^^ but 
used it as an eKsn^le of sonsethlng man and other anisials have in conmon, 
in an anthropomorphic sense, Hone of their responses revealed the Boms^ 
kind of insights that vere present in responses of HACOS students to 
similar questions. 

Our experience in these classrooms suggests senna general themes 
which seem characteristic of non^MACOS classroom situations. Students 
in these classrooms said they preferred a setting in which they played a 
fairly active role in a variety of activities, particularly one which 
allowed them to freely explore new ideas with each other and with their 
teacher • Ihe malority of tiiese students, hcn^ever, found tiiemselves in a 
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restrictive environment la which they were expected to play a relatively 
passive fola, FisrChsr, all o£ the non»HACOS teachers, o£ whatever . 
teaching style^ complain&d o£ a lack o£ audio-^viatial resources related 
to the foat-erlals thoy were teaching. What films or flliascrips were 
Available were said to be out-dated and, even then, often not available 
at the time when they would be most relevant for classroom use. 

These thcn^s, drawn out o£ student and teadber interviews, 
corroborate findings based upon observations in these control classrooms. 
Descriptions of these cl^sss sessions are presented in the section of 
this report. In the Classroop: Observation Findln^^s , 
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The Hunt ing Goaes; An Analyala of LearoinK by SimulatioR 

Games are a relative newcooei;' to the Aaerican educational acenes 
judging frcmi the master produced • during the past few years, one would 
think that this type of c ias s room a cti vi ty was already a tried and 
proven technique in education. This- ia hardly the case, as any cursory 
review of the existing literature on goi&es will reveal. The studies 
presently available suffer froo one or more isajbr liiaitationfi. so 
this project wae undertaken, not only to, study the effectiveness of 
two Caribou hunting gaxaes, but also with the intent of contributing if 
generally to research in the role of games in Aa^rican education. 

The idea behind using ganes as instructional devices is very 
simple. For some reason, large numbers of people are willing to ex- 
pend couuflfess nanrhours r»f -Siiue^and enorccus^nar^y to master the 
intricacies of many popular g^es. Furthermore, this drive for mastery 
exists regardless of the irrelevance or lack of generalizability of the 
skills which must be learned, Mo&t people know ahe^d of time that they 
are not likely to become good enough to derive much practical value from 
knQwing how to play (i.e., few make their living from playing games). 
Yet they still will work at becoming better; they will seemingly trj* 
to learn almost anything if it will help them win. 

If game-players exhibited similar behavior with respect to class- 
room learning tasks, they would be termed "highly motivated." The 
notion of using games as instructional devices involves attempting 
to link relevant and generalizable learning to games in place of the 
present irrelevant and non-generalizable skills. By developing games 
in which m^tery of school learainf, tasks is essential^ for competent 
play J, the "motivation" associated with games would, transfer to school 
tasks, and more and better learning would talte place. 

Two Types of Instructional Games 

There are two major ways of linking games to learning. One is 
to take an existing game which everyone understands and graft subject 
matter onto it. There are numerous simple "game models" which c^ 
be played with school tasks as the required behavior. They range from 
giving a point to the first one to finish a given task (a speed game) 
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to Tvaity questiooa, Hollywood Squares, CS^arades/Colldge Bowl and 
'say other game one Is cleVer enough to adapt to sdiool learaisig tasks. 
Ihese gaoBS are termed 'Wtivaciooal gsmea," as the gao^ is quite 
deliberately irrelevant: to what is to be leaned aad is used simply 
as a motive tiog device « 

Uie other major way of linking games ^learning is to take a^ 
foodel o£ socie social process and make it into a gais^. Usually tiiis 
involves onl}^ attaching gchi^ kind of scoring scheme to the actions of 
the players as they play various roles in the social process. Such 
games are termed "sinuilation games."' Th^tQ are simlation games based 
on models of such situations as: labor^^sanag^^ent relations » legisla* 
tive process p political party ccsiventions , parent^cliild relations/ and 
competition for careers » to name just a f^, ' 

Ihe hypothetical mechanism by which a player learns from a simula- 
tion game is well characterised as follows: 

Each simulation is built around a theoretical model . 
The n«>del makes it possible for the simulation parti- 
cipants to encounter "reality"; they make decisions 
which are "fed into" the mod2l, and Uie model produces 
"feedback" for the participants outlining the conse- 
quences of tlieir decisions. -In each of several tin^ 
periods, there are similar cycles of planning. . .deciding. . . 
putting the decisions into the model. , .receiving feed- 
back from the niodel, ..and beginning a new cycle with 
plajnnlng, etc. 

A simulation game, thus, is a context in which a student can 
try out his ideas, translate his verbal learning into overt actions, 
and find out the consequences of his actions* The critical feature 
of a simulation game is the validity of the simulation, the validity 
of the model. It must provide for actions by the players which are 
as similar as possible to real actions in the actual situation. It 
must provide feedback recognizably linked to an action and qualita- 
tively similar to that of an analogous action in the real situation. 
The point system, if one exists, is used merely to increase the clarity 
of the feedback or to adjust the feedback to compensate for unrealistic 
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aspeccfi o£ the oc^el. 

Itt coatrasc eo ttm moelvatioodl g&m, the sanulstloa g«ae involves 
Hie inceractlbn o£ several variables at once, a cirauletive series o£ 



Interactions over a series oi rounds, end u»ially a variety o£ possible 
ways acting, iM>t Just otse which is Judged ri^t or wroog. 

fToai'Js as Curriculum 



Gaoes nave several unique properties as a o^divaa for instruction. 
While films, for example, can be stopped or started, while students 
con participate vicariously in the action by identifying widi the 
actors^ while children can discuss the nature of the taedium v^y 
the photographer chose this c^era angle, why this tiaie of day <•» the 
children cannot take part in and control the action. Zhoy cannot try 
making their own version of a film and see v^e^er it created a more 
powerful ifi^gc than the one they were given* For all their power » the 
other media remain essentially linear in their action « and the action 
r^ains outside the control o£ the students. 

^ In games, children are part of an on-going process « l^at they 
do affects the outcc^ of the gamOp and they can experii&ont directly 
with the nature of the medium by changing the strategies or the rules 
of the game to see which approach "works" better. Ihe essence of the 
sl'imlation games* contribution to a curriculum is that for the first 
time, the children have to take the factors they have studied indepen- 
dently as static entities and deal with them as parts of a process. 
Ihey have to manipulate and coordinate the variables simultaneously 
over a period of time, under the tension and excitement cf the game. , 
Ihey must use what they have been tau^t in a new and inter«ralated 
way. Frequently » the games do not add new knowledge' so much as they 
Integrate and make functional that i^;hich has already been learned. 

Games in MAK; A COURSE OF STUDY 

Ihe first section of MACOS approaches the general objective o£ 
identifying what makes men human by considering the behavioral and 
morphological differences and similarities between man and certain 
other animals (salmon, harrin£: gull, chimpanzee, baboon). 

In the second half of the course, the children are confronted with 
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a classic cjse o£ tiie ioteraction o£ man and a&isals throu^ the 
Stalled study of Che Natsilik Eskiiaos of cha f^lly Bay region of the 
Nor them Territories ia Csoada. Hio soctioa is centered on life in 
the htmtini; cm^B of the {»eopIe: the "Inland Caicp" of the early fall 
when csribou are hunted; and the "Sea Ice Can^j" of «ie winter and spring 
when seal ore hunted. Each unit concenjcrates on the interaction of euch 
diverse facjtors as- technology, world-view, social organisation, and |&ys- 
ical onviromocnt in the effort of the people to hunt the anixaals siiccess- 
fully. Uie Hetsilik are absolutely dependent on these anisals for their 
food, do tiling, tKtols, heat and other needs ^ 

In vmi A CCSJUSE OF STUDY, three simulation games are used. Tvo 
of them are concemad with the way in which the Netsilik EskjUoos hunt 
caribou, the third with seal hunting. Iho task of catching caribou 
can be conceptualized as follows: Ihe caribou has a number of physical 
advantages over man, such as greater speed on land and a mich better ' 
sense' of smell, Man has a number of advantages over caribou: he con 
see much more clearly; he can plan and change his bc^havior; he cad make 
and use tools; and by division of labor he can cooperate with other men 
to accomplish Eoals which one man alone could not achieve. Since every 
family of four needs a minimum of thirty-five caribou skins eVery year 
in order to survive, man naist use i^atcver attributes he has to ovcr- 
c«ne his physical limitations and catch the needed caribou. 

The Eskimo kills caribou in two ways; by using the bow and arrow, 
a tool which can kill at a\distance and thus overcome the speed and 
nullify the sensory advantages of the caribou; and by driving the herd 
into a lake where hunters in kayaks can overtake the strimming herd and 
spear the caribou. In the latter case, three important tools are ustfd: 
the kayak, the spear, and the inukshuk. An inukshuk is a pile of 
stones (a calm) which looks like a man. Ihese,- properly placed, 
frighten the caribou (much as scarecrows frighten birds) and help to 

« 

drive them into the water* 

Bow and arrow hunting is simpler in conception but does not yield 
many caribou. Even if the hunters do manage, without fri^tening the 
herd,, to get close enough to shoot one (and their bows and arrows ^re 
poorly made and not very accurate), the herd will flee as soon as one 
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is killed. £t is rare tiiat a huatar has a ehimea Co catch e&ra 'than 
oaa in any bard« Driving the herd into a lake (cross iag-plaoi bun ting) 
iB a BKjre effccclve procedure but requires coasiderabl|r more planaiog 
aod cooperation. Hunters 'have to.be concealed along vit^ their kayaks 
near a crossing p^Iace. "Chasers'* or "beaters" haire to position thisa- 
selves in just die ri^t location, so that by ShbOting ac^ rtmning 
toward the herd at the proper moiaent, they can drive it into the lake 
at the point where the hunters are waiting. 

Xo lesscma leadicig up to the games, the ^lldren study each o£ 
the attributes of men and earibdu, study the tools available to i^tt» 
and read alK>^ the strategy of hunting ^ith tiie bow and arrow. Ihen 
% they play thci Bow and Arrow Htmfcin^ C?a8ie . When the^^ave finished play- 
ing the gaioe and hsve discussed the results, they see vivid films of an 
actual crossing-place hunt filmed in Felly Bay. Hiey draw pictures of 
this hunt, read about it, and even see a dlagras of the strategy. At 

i 

the end of th^s^se activities , the children play the Cross InF^-Fiace 
% Hunting Gmne , Both gaiaes are played on the satna gai^board^ and many of 
the fnles are the BBxm for each* The more ccmtpleK crossing -place <game 
simply involves the addition of rules to handle kayaks , iiukshuks, and 
herd*^ behavior in or near the water. 

Each game is played by three children. In Bow and Arr€w Hunting > 
two play the hunters, while the third rolls the dice, moves the herd, 
and acts as referee In Crossing-Place Huntinp , two children play the 3 
two beaters while the herd is on land, then switch and play hunters in 
kayaks after the herd enters the water • Again die third child moves 
the herd and Referees. After each cycle of each game, they rotate 
roles. 

Strategy iP the Caribou Geuseg 

Ihe game is designed Jo that there is one best strategy. Ihe 
fact of the simulation insures that the best strategy in th^ gac^ is 
directly analogous to the one the Nets II ik use in actual hunting, and 
that the pay-offs in the gaim» are roughly proportional to th quality 
of the strategy the players use. Uie game is to serve as ^ content in 
which a student can try out his ideas.. His decisions are fed into the 
simulation, and the simulation produces feedback as to the consequences 
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ot trhase decialonu^ Over sevaml cycles, by makiog usa of tiie foediback 

snd trying ag^sisi, &he particlpar«ts gradually learn the sK^st coffee tive 
actlous* 

In the caribou gati^s^ the , players control B(ma of the variables. 
Hie object is to learn hew to tnaiilpulate the variables to maximize the 
mumber of'carlbcm caught. RegardXeas of die anoimt of knoi^l'^^ge a 
person hac, few adults and no fifth-graders (judging from pilot testa 
of the gaoie) recognize and carry out the maximiisins strategy on the 
first atti^iipt« Bather, they imst play the gaaie by aoEoe strategy and 
see what the outcoi^ is. With the insist fzom this eKperience^ they 
-^^tlien must adjust the strategy (or choose a new one), play by this 
strategy, and see how osany cj^re caribou they catch. By constantly 
utillEing trie feedback from each completed gaoia, a player can gradually 
master the strategy the NetBllik use in catching caribou. 

Such a Q^del of learning demands several things of the gamers 
design: 

1. The game must be designed so that learning ''how to 

^ play" (the rules, the variables the permissible actions) is 
fast and simple* Ihe players can then concentrate on ^'playing 
better J' 

2. the game tmist be designed so that the actions of 
previously completed gac^s are recorded and available for study. 
This record becomes the feedback for correcting nnd improving 
subsequent play. 

3. The particular causal relationships between a strategy 
and an outcome must. be clearly identifiable, so the player can 
determine what aspect of a particular strategy was inadequate. 

4. The degree of success in the gati^ (the feedback) must 
be directly felated to the desree of "goodness" of the strategy 
employed* 

3. Tlie game must be desi|;^ned so that any individual 
can play the came numerous times. Only then can he gradually 
improve his play. Whatever the tiii^ constraints of the normal 
use of die gao^^ it must be able to be played several times within 
that tin^ constraint. 

6, The game must be designed to encourage players to 
experiment actively with different strategies in different games. 
It Q£ust discourage players from sticking with the same strategy 
game after game. 

7. The gan^ must be designed so that every player can play 
every different role several times to gain the insights of that 
role. In order to do this, the number of different roles must 
be kept to a minimum. 
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TkQ Research Deslga 

This research study was undertaken with sever 8-1 aia&: to test 
tha functioning of the gsaes as pieces of tectmoldgy; to neasure thf • 
contributi(Hi of the gasies to the overall learning objectives of the ' 
curriculum unit; and to evaluate the unique design features of the 
games. 

The Settln$>i 

The major evaluation of die games was conducted in twelve. eleoeatary 
schools of a single suburban school systen outside &>stGn. Soma vere 
located in very wealthy areas, some in areas cos^rising t&ose ^o had 
recently moved to the suburb; some drew mainly diildren of professional 
people, others drew more 'Vorking class" children. Class size ranged 
£tim eighteen to thirty-two and covered all the sizes in l^tween. Of 
the twenty-three classes participating, ei^t consisted of si^th- 
graders. The r^ainder consisted of fifth-graders. A total of 585 
students toolc part in the test, all of whom were studying the curricu- 
lum for the first tiioe. 

Seventeen different teachers were used in tt^ study. Six were in 
their first or second year of teaching; three had nwre than twenty 
years experiences; anotiier four had more than ten years teaching ex- 
perience. All seventeen teachers attended afternoon workshops twenty 
times during the year, in which the staff carefully explained and 
demonstrated each piece of miaterial and technology before it was to 
be used in class. For the eleven teachers new to the materials, this 
was their only formal tralninc However, lengtiiy aM very detailed 
teachers^ manuals were provided, and the EDC staff was available 
durinf the entire school year of the test. 

The SKperliaental Bata 

Test questions were developed to assess seven different cate- 
gories of learning: 

« 

Knowledge of the facts of the actual situation . These 
questions referred ^specifically to facts about hunting caribou which 
were covered in the parts of the curriculum leading up to thfe game. 
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Each question was used on both a pre-test and a post-test, Ih^ increase 
in the nunber right on the post-tests was used as a fseasure of ^tJie 
ability of the games to teach that which was tau^t but n<^t learned in 
the o&er parts of the curriculum. 

Operationally, the factual Imowiedge questions were nailtiple- 
choice questions with four possible answers. For exaople: 

Ihe caribou is better than man in all of the following 
ways except one . Check the exception . 

A . Speed of running 

B. Sharpness of eyesight / 

C. Sense of smell 



_D. Sense of hearing 



Ihere xiBxe ten such questions. ; 

2, Knowledge of the analogies between the gan^s and tfie actual 
.Situation. :3ie caribou games are highly stylized and symbolic, as 
are most educational gataes. Ihe ability of gan^s to teach Wu Id seem 
to depend on tlie ability of the players to recognize the a^logies 
between the symbolic environment of the game aid the actu^ situation 
it was designed to simulate. This set of questions was designed to 
assess tite degree to which the analogies built into the game were 
apparent to the players. In. operational teViis, these questions state 
a rule of the ^ame and ash the student to explain why this was made a ' 
rule of the game. 

Ihe questions yere multipj choice, four item. Each item stated a 
reason why a rule might be included in the game. The student was to 
select the best reason. Naturally, since the questions referred to 
rules of the game, they could on.ly be asked on the post-tests, after 
the qame was played. An example: 



In the game the caribou move three spaces each turn, bu? 
the hunters move only one space each turn. Which of the 
follw;ing is the best reason for having this rule? 

In real life a caribou can run faster than a man 

^©al life a hunter has to walk slowly so the 

caribou won't see hita 
real life a huntt^r doesn* t move very much; he 

waits for the ca^j^bou to ccnne to him 
^^le is not at all like real life. The game 
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wouldn't be any fun i£ die caribou didn'c have « 

chance to csc£i^« 

There were seven such quest ions « 

3* Knowledr.e of the sfcructure of the p^an^ . This category could 
equally well have been teruied ^Hcxiowledge of the underlying model of 
the game«** Game desigaers often want the participants to gain »mow- 
led^e of the theoretical model underlying the game^ This set of 
questions was designed to assess this kind of learning in the caribou 
games. 

Operationally, these questions asked the students to predict the 
effect Qf a rule change » or of a new rule, on the outcc^e of the game* 
Ihe notion was that if a student understood the underlying im^del p£ Uie 
game, if he understood the variables and their relationships to each 
other, he coulcl predict the outcome of a change in one of the variables. 
In a general sense, knowledge of a theoretical model means fee ability to 
make predictions based on a change in one of the variables in the 
situation. 

The students were asked to indicate whetiier a given rule change 

would make it easier or harder to catch caribou. Not all of the rule 

chant;;es have a direct analogy to the actual situation, althou£:h a 

good discussion could certainly arise as to how to bring about an effect 

in the actual situation analogous to the proposed rule change" in the 

game. For example: 

\J i 
Ihe following is a list of possible Vule changes in the Bow 

and Arrow Huntlnp, Gi^me . Pliice a cneck beside all of those 

changes ^Ich wuuld m^ske the game easier for the players 

Ohich would help them catch more caribpu.) 

A. Eliminate the v^ind 

B. Have ti»e caribou move only t^^o spaces at a tiir),e 
C. Have the wind direction change at various times 

during the game 

Make the hunters play fast, say a move evory ten 

seconds, so they wou.d not have time to plan their 
moves 

E* Make the hunters start closer to the lake 

F, Have the caribou move five spaces at a tinfe 

G, Have the hunters move two spaces at a timd 

IK Permit the hunters to kill a caribou if they 

get within two spaces of the herd 
^ I . Always have tiie herd flee Soutli after it is frightened 
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f - itow "tfiree hunters instead of two 



Ihere were twenty-one such ^u^^ions, counting each possible «iil6 
change as one question. Again, tiifese, questions could be given on post 
tests only. : : - ;^ ^ - . 

Ability to tell directions , Ihis set; of questions was quite 
specific to these g^s. Ihe gao^board includ^s:^^ cocif^asw, afad the 
g^e requires accurate"^ termination of directions ftmsi ^ll sides of 
the board. Consequently, the gaae should teach students td tell 
directions,. Operationally, the questions involved reading a cosj$>ass 
when only North was marked, Zhe questions were used on both -pre-tcsts 
and post-tests. Ihe increase in post--test scores was taken as a 
measure of how well the gams taught them to tell directions. An 
example: 

If ilorth is 0s marl^ed in the diagram below, which arrow 
points to the West? 

A , Arrow number 1 
B, Arrow nur*ber 2 



^C. Arrow number 3 
D. Arrow number ^: 



There were eight questions in all, 

5. ICnowled^e of the stratenias of the game, Eskimos use a 
particular strategy to catch caribou, Ihe game was designed so that 
the best strategy for catching caribou in the game was directly analo- 
gous to the strategy used by the Netsilik in actual hunting. These 
questions were designed to assess what the students see as the best 
strategics based on their experiences in the game. 

Operationally, the questions involved a statement about how the 
game should be played (a strategy statement) with a rating scale 
beneath. Students were asked to check howyStrongly they agreed with 
the suggested strategy. For example: 

Inukshuks should be built in a line, not scattered in 
various parts of the board, r 

STRONGLY AGRE E , , ^, STROHGLY DISAGREE 

The question, involved a »ixtur^f good .„d b.d .tratagieo. Ih^e 
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were nine such questicmg in all. Ihese questions, obviously, could be 
used on post- tests only. 

Percepti ons of the game , in my game, there are e set of 
factual relationships in the functioning of the.cajse which are not given 
in the rules. It is ia^iortant, however, that a player perceive these 
functional "facts" for what they are. Otherwise, the decisions he laakes 
may be quite erroneous. For example, in the games the caribou here 
always is constrained to move in a soutiierly direction. It cannot niove 
North,, Bie dice do not permit such a sme. However, if liie players do 
not perceiv&-&is "fact" about the game, their strategies may depend on 
the herd turning around end going Horth. * 

In operational terms, these questions involved a statement about 
the games, with a rating scale beneath. Students were asked to check 
how strongly they agreed with the statement. Aa example; 

If the herd gets past the Beaters (south of the Beaters) , 
they cannot catch up to frighten it. 

STROKGLSf ' AGREE , , , SnOVlGLY DISAJ3REE 

V, 

The questions Involved a mixture of true and false perceptions. Ihcre 
were six questions in all. Again, these questions could be on post-tests 
only. - -. 

7. Attitude s toward the names . Ihese questions were designed 
to elicit attitudes toward the game experience, toward xfhat they learned, 
toward the role they played in the game, and toward the problem of 
Eskimos trying to catch caribou. 

Each question consisted of a statement of feelings about the game, 
with a rating scale beneath. Students ©ere asked to clieck how strongly 
they a£,reed with the statement. For example: 

I liked playing the games "better than anything else we've 
done in studying the Eskimos, 

STROIIGLY AGSEB , , ,j ^STROIJGLY DISACREE 

Biere were five questions in all, 

; Ihe questions were validated in several ways. First, there was 
agreement among the EDC staff tiiat the questions were relevant to the 
rest of the curriculum and its learning objectives. Second, every 
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knowledge questioB had a right answer in tertns of tiie game, and there 
vas independent agreeoent amimg the EDC staff as to the ri^t answers. 
"Biird, the questions were tested txtic& in pilot tests of the gaoffi, tiie 
results iteia analyzed, and corrections made in the wording of any 
question which seemed to cause confusion (i.e., on which a great many 
children dicctoid a response which was *Vrong" in the eyes of the 
developers) , 

lite nature of the games is such that learning objectives other 
than knowledge were highly unliltely. Very few of the overt behaviors 
of the roles (indeed, none except the general need to cooperate and 
plan) were part of the gaoe, so increased affective identification witii 
the Eskimos v7ould have been surprising. Nor were dbe games designed 
to give the students insight into th^elves. In short, the gases were 
board cames designed to illustrate synbolically a pattern of interaction 
between man, anliaals, and environment. Ihe gaae was designed carefully 
to achieve certain coisnltivc objectives. Other types of learning for 
which other games might be appropriate were sys tenia tically excluded 
, from thfcse games; thus, the questions used in this experiment focus 
almost entirely on knowledge gained, and particularly on knowledge 
of the games themselves. \ 

Ot her Data . • . ' 

I 

Analysis of the game sheet© was limited to the second of the 
two gan^s , the Crossing Place Game . In Bow and Arrow Hunting , there is 
very little in the way of an overall plan or strategy, so rating the 
game sheets as to quality of play is virtually tneaningless. 

In Cross in rc Place Hunting . hox;cver , tiiere is clearly a "ri^ht" 
answer. Ihere is an overall strategy which produces a maKimum kill 
on every play. Coasequ^tly, it is possible to rate the quality of 
play by how closely it approKlm^ tes the best strategy. Over the 
sequence of plays, tjje players should improve the quality of their play. 
Ihis "quality of play" should be closely proportional to tl»e number 
of caribou caught, and a mea; re of this relationship should provide 
a measure of the quality of the design of the gan^. A rating of the ' 
actual quality of play will permit studying the relationship between 
performance in the game and learning as demon.-- tr-a ted on the tests. 
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The Experimental Conditloaa 

A unique design feature, and die- one most closely i^^ted Co the 
model of learning on which the gjaae is. premised, is the visual record 
sheet of past performance in the g«aae. Ihe contribution of this design 
feature, bodi to {Ksrforsiance in the game as oieasured by ratin^js of the 
gan»6 sheets and to perfonosnce on the post- tests, was one focus of 
the study. Xn a larger sense, a study of the contribution of die 
record of past perfonoance is a study of the role of feedback in 
ic^roving perfonoance and learning in a gmsm. 

Secondly, the caribou games were based on the notion that a player 
must actively experiment with different strategies of play in order to 
Icom. However, if players were to eKperio^nt beyond their first nK>d3st 
level of success, they would need son^ standard against \^ich to judge 
their performance. Ihe expectation of a maxiiQising strategy was intro- 
duced to increase tJie ^ount of QKperimentation with different lines of 
play and ultimatoly iiaprove perforisance ia the gerae. 

Out of these two design features, a ttro-by-two table of experimental 
conditions was created; 



TABLE I 



Absence of record 
sheetn of previouc 

games 



Presence of record 
sheets of previous 

gases 



No knox^fledge 
of maximuni 
possible 
catch 



EXPERIMENTAL CONDITION 
I 



ESPERIMEXJTAL CONDITION 
III 



Itoowledge of 
maximum 
possible 
catch 



■IXPEIOMENTAL COUDIXIOW 
II 



EXPSRIMEOTAL CaNDITldN 
IV 



The '"knovledge of maximum possible catch" condition was handled 
by having the teacher introduce this bit of information at the begin- 
ning of play and remind the class of it periodically. Hie teachers were 
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even eacouragcd to ciiide the etu<Jeats about beisig poor hunters If they 
could not, catch the maxiomm every time. Classes in the "no knowledge" 
condition simply were not told how many it vas possible to catch every 
time. 

The presence or absence of record ^eets was a bit ooro difficult 
to ensincer, as the game is played on what becomes the record sheet, 
and obviously students cannot have this information hidden from tlicm. 
However, pilot tests of the game indicated that fifth graders never 
spontaneously discussed past record sheets before beginning another 
gae^. If left to themselves, tiiey went ima^diately to the next game. 
Therefore, if the teachers in fiie "absence" condition merely did not 
encourage discussion of the record sheets and required that each sheet 
be turned in before a new game could be started, it effectively created 
an "absence" condition. The "presence" condition vjcs created by having 
the teacher encourage discussion of the past record sheets and compari- 
sons between canies pla3'ed, even stopping class occasionally to force 
the children to discuss hm.^ to do better. Of course, the teacher was 
strictly forbidden from telling Che students how to play more effective- 
ly. 

The teachers were asked to take whatever time was necessary to 
have each croup play the Bow and Arrow Hunting Game four times and 
the Cyossinn Place Hunting Game six times. By standardizing the 
number of plays, the Condition IV groups would probably spend more 
actual time on the games. It was thought that the critical factor was 
the number of times the game uas played, not the absolute amount of 
tic^ spent on the games. 

Since the esqserimental conditions depended on the teacher *s role 
in the class, a classroom had to be the unit used in assigning students 
to experimental conditions. Consequently, the twenty-three classrooms 
were assigned randomly to the four eKperimental conditions. In doing 
this, no distinction was made bett^een fifth and sixth graders, between 
the ability-grouped or non-graded classes and the rest of the classes, 
between the ability or experience of the teachers, or between the 
different socio-economic levels of the areas from which the schools 
drew their students. 
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gicpli^tory Data, * . 

In the literature on gao:es, it is quit© coorjKJn to use sax and 
ability (as measured by grades in sch<^l or I.Q.) as explanatory 
variables ir» the oaalysio of the differential Impact of a game. Biere 
is evidence that sex and ability are important factors in some gaaes. . 
Pur thfermore,' there is evidence that the make-up of the group one play© 
a game with snakes a ^eat difference in how i«5ll one plays and what 
one learns. 

The variables of sex and teacher ability ratings \t&xG fsed to 
assign a group of students to a game board, rather than as post- 
experiment explanatory variables. After. the classroons were randomly 
assigned to experimental conditions, tlie ratings of the t6adaers of the 
six classrooms involved in one experimental condition were used to 
create nine types of three-person groups: bright boys, bright mixed- 
sex, bright girls; average boys, average mixed-sex, average girls; 
slow boys, almf mixed-sex, sloxj girls. 

The teachers were given lists with the names of the three students 
in their classes to put at each gamel^oard . They were ins/true ted to 
hov^his group of three students plf^ together for the entire sequence 
of the\ games. This helped insure thaaa single group did not stay 
together for the entire sequence, 
» 

Tho Clinical Data 



A regular series of observ^ations and interviet&s were conducted 
with students in the classes used in this study. An observation 
- schedule v/as developed, and each observer was .issigned tt;o groups. Tlie 
number they could observe was limited by the length of time it took 
for a single group to complete the entire sequence with the games, 
and by the fact that several teachers were simultaneously using the 
games, • 

An interview schedule was likewise deyefloped, and the individuals 
were asked to interview the same students that they had observed. In 
addition, a separate interview schedule was developed for the teachers, 
and ot^ier members of the staff interviewed the teachers after they 
J. had completed the game sequence. 
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The Sequence of Pipy 

The use o£ the gaioas involved tiia £oIl(H/iiig steps, la sequence: 
(1) the admlnistoirlng of the Paw and Arr<^ pre- test: (2> showing s, 
films trip which ©Kploined die rules of the few and Arrcw Game , witii 
die teacher reading the accompanying eKpl(3aation for each frsn^ and 
attexaptlng to determine whediar the students understood the rules (this 
filsostrip has since been abandoned as not helpful); (3) tlte playing of 
the Eo^/ and ^row Gais e in the assi^ed groups for four plays, with rota- 
tion of roles after every play; (4) the administering of the Bow and 
Arrow post-test; (5) discussion of the gan^; (6) the showing of the 
films of crossing place hunting in Felly Bay; (7) an explanation of the 
strategy of the crossing place hunt, using a diagram on the wall; (8) the 
administering of the Crossing Place pre-test; (9) the showing of the 
remainder of the filmstrlp, which explained the aclditlonal rules for 
the Crossing Place Huntinf» Gamje ^ v;ith the teacher attenuating Co deter- 
mine if they were understood; (10) the playing of the Crossing Place 
Game for six plays in the assigned groups, with rotation of roles after 
each play; (11) the adrainis tering of the Crossing Place post^-test^ In 
addition, depending on the experimental condition, different activities 
were to take place befaiean the gan^s the teacher reminding the 
students that they could catch ei^ht caribou every try if they were 
good hunters, or the teacher encouraging the students to plan, to try 
to overcome the mistakes of th.eir previous games « For each game, the 
students uere to fill out a block at the top of the game sheet, giving 
the datc^, the number of the game, the names of the players playing each 
role, tlie number of caribou cayght by each player, and the teacher^s 
name. 

A major shortcc^lng of tlie research design is the fact that the 
creation of the experimental conditions depended on the teacher^s role 
in the classroom. Ihere would be differences in tiie amount of effort 
each teacher put into the creation of tlie experimental condition. The 
^fAcbers also knew ^A\at all of the experimental conditions x^ta and how 
the experiment should conclude, and they might have influenced the 
performance/of the students. 
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The Clinical Findings 

As was describe earlier, an observatioa BctoduXe was constructed, 
and four observers watched groups play die games. An interview 
schedule was umde for both students and teachers. Plans were developed 
for interviewiofs a sample of students. The interview data from fiie 
children, howevei', were not obtained. Shortly after the death of 
Martin Luther ICing, Jr., EDC was charged widi developing in an extremely 
short period of ticffi a series of television ^ows on race prejudice to i 
be shown nation-xjide. Ihls project absorbed all of liie energies of 
the regular staff and left no time for tiie regularly scheduled interviews. 
Ihe teacher interviews were conducted, though in many cases much longer 
after the playing of the games than was originally intended. 2he year / 
reported in this chapter, therefore, are based on the observations of 
ten groups of children and interviews with all of the teachers. 

The Observation Data 

All of the observers except one reported high enthusiasm for the 
games amons the chiloren. In die class wheVe enthusiasm was not appar- 
ent, the teacher did not like the particular game (Bow and i^row Hunting ) . 
did not understand its purpose, and did not laiow the rules well. Hie 
teadier openly admitted that this v/as the case. 

It was apparent on close observation that a great many of the 
rules of the games ware not conprehended: students either forgot them 
or misused tliem. Ihcre was almost no evidence of deliberate violation 
of rules. Ihe only chej^nng observed was one caribou player who wouldy 
occasionally roll the dice a second time if he did not like the direc- 
tion indicated on the first roll. In spite of the number of confusions 
, on the rules, the children were generally not bothered. Biey were 
often unaware that they wore viola tine a rule, but this ignorance did 
not malie the game unplayable. Ihcy .quickly developed a rule for 
handling each situation which was a problem. 

Hiough there were wide variations among the classes, die filmsCrlp 
generally did not worl? effectively as a way of teaching the rules, ttieve 
was much lad; of attention to the fiimstrip. The students wanted to 
get on with the game. 
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The observers noted considerable, argiuaeat and discussion asnong 
the players as to how best to play the games. Clearly. «ie students 
could engage in the task of trying to play the gaae better. 2he only 
time this did not happen vas «lien personality clashes prevented cfcopera- 
tive discussion and planning. 

Ihere was, at least in soo^ classes, a considerable amount of 
affective identification with the Eskimo role. Name calling was 
common if a Beater let the herd get away. Frequent references were 
made to "starving" if eooE caribou were not caught on the next game. ' 
In some classes, some students virtually refused to play the position 
of moving the caribou herd, and at least once it was observed that all 
three players would plan the Beater and hunter strategy even though 
one was moving the herd. 

Using game sheets from one play to plan for the next was difficult 
for the children. Even when the teacher practically forced the students 
to plan, some refused. However, it was equally true that many students 
did attempt to learn from the beat games of other groups and from their 
own best games. Even the slowest students seemed able to discuss what 
happened in the game in causative terms. 

The Teachei' Intervi^wa 

Almost without exception, the interviews of die teachers confirmed 
and generalized the findings from the direct observations, even though 
the observations had been made on a very small sample yDf students. 
In particukir, the teachers repeatedly cited the length and complexity 
of the films trip and the difficulties in understanding some of the 
rules, mny of the teachers were willing to admit that most students 
learned the rules through the filmstrip, but most felt it turned the 
students off so thoroughly that it should not be used, particularly 
with slow students. 

Moat teachers introduced the gamq by telling the students that 
they were part of an experiment. This was generally met with enthusiasm 
by the students, and they were willing to put up with playing with class- 
mates they did not like and taking pre- and post-tests, because th^y 
felt they were part of an experiment. It is unclear how raudt this' 
would bias results. However^ it seemed a sufficiently powerful 
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BMsehsaism ttiat pfcrhape ceachers should gay that the st^idcQts aro part 

of aa expcssii^nit even if tliey arc "not. 

Most of die toachers craaccd a rglc-plsyiog aaood for fee gameV 
and this s-seasGd to haXp iaaajcnsoly. Either they told students that 
they were "to Gee how gocd & hunter" they were, ^ or they encouraged ^ 
the stud<inte. "to try to catth enough caribou" Sot thair "tiSBilies." 
In al?. cases except one, there aeemsd to bt» very high affeccfve 
identification — usually with the huaters and their plight, though • 
occaslon*illy with the caribou. Even weeks Icter, some teachers 
reported students hringiug uc the problems of the hWters or Beaters 
as anaioglvis ia totsl?.y different contexts. 

Disc-jsaions were coaasoa outside of class, particularly amonc the 
boys, and nuajerous gioupss catue in to school early to play additiooal 
games. Of.ly one clase reported very little discussion or concern for 
the gacyt. Xrj the. vast majority of cases, interest was maintained at a 
high level, for the entire sequence. Boredom set in only if the gaises 
had been mustered early by some group, or if there was a severe person- 
ality clash at a gameboard , . or if the group was consistently unsuccjsa- 
ful in catching any caribou. There was a fairly high incidemce of role 
preference aogresoive boys preferring the hunter rojc, paSsdvc girls 
preferring the caribou-moving role. This role preference was responsi- 
ble for lack of interest during the play of the game in which a person 
was not playing his preferred role. 

There was very wide agreement that Crossing Place Hunting was a 
much more exciting and involving game than Bo w and Ar-rcw Huntinp.. Two 
of the teachers said they would not use Bow and Arrow Hunting again. 
Only with the slow students was- there any feeling that the Bow and 
Arroi^y Hunting Gome was valuable. For them, it taught -many of the 
rules which were needed in Crorsina pfecc Hunting and 4:hus was valuable, 
Generally, the students regarded the Bow and Arrow Garae as merely a 
matter of luck (which is pretty nearly true) and lost interest 
quickly. 

Quite gdherally, the teachers recommended mixed sexes and mixed 

* # 

abilities. Only one teacher preferred single sex groups and dingle 
ability groups. In particular, the teachers cautioned against tjree 
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slow students together. Rather thaft bping abl$ to* work at. their om 

pace, they were uaable to^make any progress at mastering the gac^-^ 

rapidly became, frus ♦'rated, and caused i^ehav lor problems. They needed 

•someone brighter at the- gameboard to help th^i do better. 

. The teachers ^uite widely reported that the galaes were played ^ 

best by tlie brighter students and worst by the slowest. IWo teachers, 

however, qualified this. They felt tliat the iaajor factor In toother 

the games worked was the personal pities of the students* The more 
* • « 

aggressive students^ regardless of ability, saemeii to do better. Ihere 
could clearly be too much aggression at one gameboard, though, and if 
-the students* became too interested in putting each other doxra, they 
could not play well. They could not cooperate, and without some 
williugness to^glv^ and take, the gan^s did not work* 

Tile post-£iame discussions, were reported as noticeably better. \ 
Every teacher reported that detailed and accurate ki^pw ledge of the 
different roles and the different tools was apparent after the games. 
Lots of questions were asked by students about relationships between 
the games and the other parts of the^ curriculum, particularly comparisons 
to the filmp of actual hunts. Many comments were made by students to 
tlie effect that some aspect of the games was not accurate. Ihe ixupcrt«ice 
of cooperation and planning seemed to be brought hbmo. Several 

teachers reported that references to the games kept appearing in 
class discussions weelSs later. 

Teachers eanerally reported few problems, except that the ^closs,- 
room became very noisy, and that there ^as a great deal of equipment 
to 6c distributed. With a large class in a crowded room, the* distribur 
ti on of equipment and the ansv7cring of questions became a very diffi** 
cult task for one teiicher to handle. 

In general, the games \aere regarded as. highly successful, a very 

valuable addition to the course. Ihe anecdotal repor'^s were highly ^ 

similar to those from other research studies on other jgames. For the 

designers, the clinical data pin-pointed many additional but minor 

difficulties in the games. The teachers were extreme ly helpfu'^in 

suggesting ways of avoiding the difficulties in the future. Ihe intui- 

ft 

tive feeiings of tiie teachers, about what happened both what the 
students learned and which students did best — provide a convenient 

'J7 ' . 
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standard against which to con^xare.the expcrinwntel findings. 
Ihe Gaiaa Sheet Data- - 

The game sheets from the Crossing Place Game , which numbered over 
600, were scored for overall quall^ of play and. ranged from two 
(very bad) to ten (very good). Jhe rater reliability for the scoring 
of the game sheets without the third rater was r » +.712. M^th the 
tfaird rater scoring just the cases of tnajor disagreement anS using ^^ 
the middle score of the three, the rater reliability jumped' to 
r = +.974. • _ 

The Pre- and Pont.-Test Scores • 

■ ■ 1 ' I ' ll! I 1 ■ I 

There x^cre seven categories of questions: factual , telling 
directions, analogies, structure of the game, Strategies, perceptions 
.of the game, and attitudes toward the game. For the two types of 
questions asked on'a pre-test--post-test basis (factual and l;elling* 
directions), a gain score of post-tdst minus pre-test was used. For 
each of the other types of questions asked only on the post- tests, a 
score of the number right mihus a corrections factor for random 
guessing was used. T^id result was seventeen scores for each indi- 
vidual, o'f v;hich we will explore only 10 -- those associated with 
the C ro::r,inr Place Garne . 

m « t . • 

GAIN IN F/.CTS : Gain Score on the factual quesfior^^on the 
Crossing. Blacc Game. IVere were eight questions given both on the 
pre-test and on the post--«^su. J Ihe gain score was determined by 
subtracting the pre-test/ score 'from 'the post-test score. 
« . • 

GAIN IN A^IALOGIES : Gain score on the questions about 
analogies betx/ecn the rules' of the game and the actual situation. 
There were t\;o questions given on the Crossing Place Game post- 
tost. The gain score was determined by subtracting from the post- 
test a score which would be expected from purely random guessing* 

GAIN IH STRUCTUPJE: Gain score on the questions ^bout the 
structure of the underlying model of the game. There were ten such 
questions given on the Crossing Place Game post- test. Hie gain score 
was determined by subtracting from the post- test score a score v;hich 
would be expected from purely random ^-uessin^ . 

GAIN IH STRATEGIES: Gain score on the most effective strate- 
gies in the game. There were nine such questions given only on 

the Crossing Place Gamvj post- test. The gain scbre was determined 

■ I • 
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by subtracting from the post- test scpra a saore which would be expected 
from purely random guessing. ' 

ZMAGH'IE REAL HUNT; One question on whether the students felt 
that pUyiaa the game had helped them ioagine what it would be like 
to actually IjunC caribou. Scores ranged froa 1 (strongly agree) to 
5 (stronely disagree) . . 

■ ' • 

WANT TO PLAY LOTS MORE: One question asking students if they * 
would like to play the gaioe a lot mora times. Scores ranged" frcHO 1 ^ 
(sfcrongly- agree) to 5 (strongly disagree). 

IHmc LEAENS) SOMEIHING: One question asking students if they 
thought tl»ey had learned socie thing. Scores Yangcd frcsn 1- (strongly 
thought they did) to 5 (strongly thought they did not). 

PREFER HUNTER ROLE: One question asl^ing students if they 
preferred playing the hunter to moving the carilxiu herd. .Scores ranged 
from 1 (strongly preferred playing hunter) to 5 (strongly disliked 
playing' the hunter), 

PREFER GAI-iE TO REST OF CUSRIOJLUI^: One qnestich asking students if 
Uiey preferred playing tlie game to anything else tiiey had done or been' 
exposed to in the itest of the curriculum. Scores ranged from 1 
(strongly preferred game) to 5 (strongly preferred other parts of 
the curriculum). , . , ^ 

TABLE 2 

TESTS ON EACH TYPE OF QUESTION 



Percentage 





Increase 




N 


T-TEST 


SIGNIFICANCE 


GAIN IN FACTS 


10.8 




331 


8.809 


p <.ooo • 


GAIN IN AOALOGIES 


G1.8* 




330 


^:&.108 


p\ .000 


GAIN- STRUCTUHE 


15.3* 




327' 


13.204 


p ; .000 


GAIN PERCEPTIOil 






300 


13.21^ 


p ^ .000 


GAIN STRATEGIES * ^ 


10; B* 




359 


13.711 


p ^ .000 


GAIN IMAGIk'E REAL WJIT]! 


0.D06* 


1.^22** 


352 


13.917 


p ^ .000 


GAIN WAl^T TO PLAY LOTS llOm 


I. 020* 


1.343** 


354 


14.2G5 


p c.ooo 


GAIN miNR LEARiffiD SOMETHING 


1.230* 


1.112** 


352 . 


20.746 


P(< .000 


GAIN P^FER HUIOT^R ROI£ 


0.224* 


1,1,67** 


333 


t2.Qo7 


p ( .004 


GAIN Pi?EFER GAIIE TO REST CURR. 


0.554* 


1.367** 


354 


7.622 


P < . 000 



*Post Test Score Versu^ Random Expectation 
**Based on Shift from Center of Rating Scale, Ranging from 1-5 
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• At one point, an attempt was made to give the post-t««at« to a 
g^p-of students who had not played the games , ^oerely as a way,of 
seeing how many of the questioiua cave away the right answer, or at ' 
least penaittinc narrowins down aie range of responses. Both the 
• students and the teadiers rebelled,' however. ^ It ^eemed -to them 
-ridiculous to try to ans^r question^, that they iSuld t^t be expected 
to know anything about. Explanations about the research value of such 
zero order information were unconvincir^ . 

As can be seen 'in tlie preceeding table, all of the tests on the 
catecories are ve^ highly significant. vCtoly;. the preference for tlie 
role of hunter is only iaildly significant. 

. Mo^ of the students had highly favorable attitudes toward the 
game; a number of them learned additional . factual information about 
the relationships between man and animals in the caribou hunt, even 
tliough this information "ha^ been presented in a variety of ways in 
earlier pdrtions of the course; most studenr- could recogniee the 
analogies betv;een the games they were playing and'^e actual task of 
catching caribou; in the contea:t of the gamfss-, most of them understood 
the relationships between variables well enough to be able to predict 
the effects on the entire game of a diange in one; they were able to 
perceive the differences in tiie effectiveness of the two forms of 
hunting; and within the game- they were sufficiently aware of the 
strategies .they used to be able to recognize verbal statements of them, 
even v/hen they strategy 'they used was. not the best. 

The Quality of Play of the Game* ^ 

One of the clearest hypotheses with respect to simulation games 
is that, over a series of plays, by utilij^ing the feedback from each 
play, the players should get better at playing the game. Table 3 
illustrates graphically the findincs of the total sample. -Game 7 
is sometThat aberrant, as only thirty students played a seventh game. 
For the first six plays, there was a steady ihcrease in quality pf 
play. The graph illustrates a mean increase in the ratings of.l'nuk- 
shuk position and Beater coordination from about 2.25 to 3.00 on a * 
five point scale (i.e., divide the quality rating on the vertical 
axis by four)^. As was indicated, by the questions on strategies, most 



students did not reach oastery of the gataa. Sutfi nsastery would have : 
been indicated by scores between 16 and 20. Ihe standard deviation is 
also qu^te large, larger in all cases than the total increase in quality 
over the sis plays. It is unclear whether additional plays of the game 
would have resulted in an additional incyrease in the quality of -perform- 
ance or a decrease ia the standard deviation or both. 

Sie .Relationship Between Game- . * 

Pertormance and Test Pex^jeormance 

If students appear to have learned from the game, and if they 
appear to have im^jroved in their ability. to play t^e game, is there 
any relationship between the ttfo? • 

For the, analogy questions, there is a relationship among tihe 
variables in the direction of high quality play being associated with 
a large analocy score, a low' quality of play being associated with a 
loss (less than randcsn expectation) in Imcwlcdge of analogies. Simiiorly; 
there is aa^extremcly high relationship between average game quality and 
knowledge of strategies, 

TABLE 4 ■ 
mm QUALITY OF >PLAy BY TEST PERFORMANCE: CROSSING PLACE GAME 

« • 

Type of Question Chi-Sctuarc Value DF Significance 

GAIN IW FACTS 2.SS4 ^ U.S. 

GAIN m AI^ALOGIES . 9.676 I * .007 

GAIN IN STRUCTURE " 10.866 4. .pag 

GAIN m PERCEPTION 0.836 . k.S.' 

GAIN IN STRATEGIES ^6.710 ^ v .©00 

On th^ other hand, the gain in factual knowledge or the accuracy of 
perceptions about the games is not significantly related to the overall 
quality of play. Since high scores on these types of questions were 
prevalent, it appears that such learning is independent of how well 
^ne plays tlie -ame and depends merely on having played it» 

It would seem likely that the quality of play would be related to 
the attitudes toward the game, that those who do well would like the 
game and think they were learning something; those who did not do well 
would have unfavorable attitudes. - Generation of a similar set of cross- 
tabulations between quality of play and attitude scores produced the 
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TABLE 3 
• OVERALL QUALITY OF PI*AY 

# 

MEAT-I mD SIMDAI0 DEVIATION FOR EAQi PLAY OF IHE CROSSING PLACE GAME 
». . " ' 

• 19 



IS 



I 



ovEiv^ 

QUALITY 

RATING 

OF 

SHEETS 



SUM OF 
EACH 
RATING 
.BY EACH 
RATER 



STANDARD 
DEVIATION 

N 



17 
16 

15 
14 
13 
12 

H 

10 

9 
8 
7 

5 




"2 3 

PLAY i^UKBER 



9.169 
3.107 

373 



9.769 
3.445 
373 



10. 
3.641 
364 



10.9Z6 i U.031 
3.700 I 3.830 

3^ ! 318 



12.196 j 11.700 
3,650 4.145 

230 , 30 
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figures in Tah^c 5. ' • 

TABLE 5 

NEAK QUilLXIT OF ?LAT S)f ATTITUDES 
Questten . Chl-Sggflgfe Value DF Significance Level 

1. IMAGINE REAL HUNT 3.843 <• N.S. 

2. t*ANT TO PLAY LOTS MORE • 11,885 4 ^ 0.018 

3. ^ THINK LSARMED SOMEIHING 5.380 4 0.251 

4. PEEFER HUNTER ROI£ . 7.261 4 0.123 

5. PREFER G^E. TO REST CURR. 5.000 4 0.288 

As the table indicates/ the only significant relationship was witli 
the desire to continue playing^ Students thought tl^ey learned something 
regardless of tlie quality of their play/ Tiie preference for tl\Q hunter 
role, and the preference for the games over the rest of the curriculim 
were not significant. 

We have seen that: on each type of Uuow ledge measured by the pre 
and post-tests , the students ^14 v/cll; on the actual play of tlie game, 
they gradually improved; their attitudes, toward the games were almost 
uniformly favorable; ara there seem to be som<^ significant relationships 
between the quality of play and the knowledge learned, particularly 
with respect to strategy knowledges. 

Test PcrfuxTuancc Across 
Experir»:ental Conditions. 

Ihe major hypotheses of this research study involved tke four 
experimental conditions: experimental conditiSn I, in which the 
students merely played the games; experimental condition II, in v;hich 
the information about the maximuni number of caribou tohich could be 
caught was introduced; experimental condition III, it} which students 
were encouraged to study the record* sheets of past games and plan for 
future ones, but in which tliey did not know that there was a maximum 
possible catch ; and e::pcrimcntal condition IV, in which students both 
knew x^at it* , was maximally possible to catch and were encouraged to 
study the past record sheets and plan, ^ i 
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The hypotheses were jthat exjJerinMijitai condition IV would out- 
perform experimental condition I, and that II and III would fall in 
between and probably in numerical order with rUspect to perfonnancc. . 
Uliat, then, are- the effects of planning as opposed .to not planning on^ 
game performance 'and learning, and what are the effects of knowing 
what cons^titutes mastery of the same? ' • 

N Table -6 presents the mean. and standard, deviation, for each of the 
combinations of. factual questions for each experimental condition. Xhe 
F-tests show a- significant difference between the experimental condi- 
tlpns for the gain in factual knowledge from the Crossing Place Game , 
and this is ^rong enough to make the combined factual knowledge gaixl 
score sicnificant between experimental conditions. Inspeotion reveals 
that the highest gain score by far was in experimental coJdition IV. 
Experimental conditions I,»II,» and -^III are roughly equal. It would 
appear that the combination of encouMgemcnt to plan and the knowledge 
t|*at there was a maximum posdble catch aided in ]^earning the factual 
knowledge embodied in the rules /of the game, but that neither planning 
nor knowledge of the maximum worked independently, 

TABLE 6 ' • ■ 

F-TESTS BElWEEi^ EXPE«iIMENTAL CflNDITlONS 

FACTUAL QUES^IGMS 



GAII^ FACTS 
CROSS niG PLACE 
CAI1E 


Experimental' Conditions 
I II . Ill 


IV 


■P-Test 


KEAN 


0.803 . 0.485 


0.863 


1.451 


/ 

^^.14* 


•STD. DEV. 


0.683 1.820 


1.627 


1.918 




N 


88 99 


73 


71 f 





.007 



Table 7 gives the mean, standard deviation, and F-test scores 
across experimental conditions for the analogy qijest ions. Ihe differ- 
.enccs are highly significant, even though on the/ Cross inn P lace Game ' 
there were only two questions. 

.The scores highly favor experimental conditions III and IV over 



experioeoeal conditions I and II. Encouraging the students to study 
jha^r^past names and plan for the cosing ones appears to have had a 
significant impact on their awareness of the analogies between the 
gaou^s and the actual situation. 

TABLE 7 

• P-ISSIS BETWEEN EXPERIM^IAL CCMJITIOJ^ 
ANALOGY QUESTIONS 



CAIN ' — 


Experin^tal Conditions 
















ANALOGIES ^ 


I 


II 


III , 


IV 


F-test 


MEAN 


1.121 


1.197 


1.336 


1.331 


3.852 


SID, DEV. 


0.575 


0.524 


0.373 


0.337 






87 


99 


73 


il 





Significance^ 



p = .010 



9 

. Table 8 presents a similar breakdown of the qnestions on tlie 
knowledge of the structure of the cames. Again, the differences 
are all significant and favoring experimental conditions III and IV over 
I and II. . / 

^ TABLE 8 . ' ' 

F-TESTS BETWEEN EXPEillllEMTAL C0NDI110N5 . 
STRUCTURE QUESTKXIS 
Experimental Conditions 

GAIN 



STRUCTURE 


I II 


III 


IV 


F-Test Significance 


mm 


' 1.161 1.182 


2.027 


# 

1.971 


<?!.318 p = .005 


S'TD, J)EV. 


2.266 '2.251 


1.768 


1.795 




N 


87 99 


73 


68 





^ Again, it V70uld appear tliat knowledge of the underlying structtn^g 
of the game is greatly enhanced by encouraging the students to think 
about .their past games and plan for the future ones, and that the learn- 
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log is mxds less if studei^ts ara ^l;ecl merely^ to play cii(^^^|^ias , 

TablQ 9 presents the breakdown o£ the scores on pcrcept'lons o£ 



# 



F-IESTS^ BEIWEEN EX^^SRIISu^T/X COhl&ITIONS 
QUESTIONS 0^ PEaCEPXtOi^S OF HiE GAME 



GAIN IN 

PERCEPTK^ 


EK{>erlm0ni:al Coaditions 
I II III IV 


F-Xest Significance 


MEAN 


2.073 


2.082 ^ 2^240 


2.165 


1.215 P » .30A 


STD. DEV. 


0.637 


0.&79 0.714 


0.587 




K ' 


96 


110 75 


r 




Ihe differences 


* 

here are hot significant. 


What differences do exi^t. 


however, again 


tend to 


favor ay.perimental 


cdndUtions III end IV. 


Table lO, gives the strategy question. 


scores . 


f 






TABLE 10 








TESTS PI 


;W£EW EXPK;IIIEWT/.L 
STRATEGY QUESTIOiv'S 


COWDITIONS 




« 

STiUkTEGY 


Experimental Conditions* 
I * II UI IV 


Tes t S ignl Clcance 


»£AN 


1.667 


1.973 . 2.453. 


2-. 127 

• 


,U..63l P ^.000 


STD. DEV. 


0,842 


0.862 0.759 


©.911 




• 


96 


110 75 


79 


4 



... r 

Here a^aln, the differences arc highly siL;'i£icant; with experimental 
conditions 111 and IV <Ait-performin* cxperitnentPl conditions I and 
II. In this case, experio^ntal condition III is the highest « 

One iniportant conclusion J:rom the' above data seems to be that 
teachers not only can, but should ^ pl^y ^ vital role ^n making gas^s 
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work effectively as instructional devices.* If the teacher plays a 
role of encouraging the studients to plan, to try to laake effective use 
of the inforaietion which the games provide, this brings about a sub- 
stantial incre<^e in the knowledge gained. Ihe teachers were right in 
— -fiheir intuitive feelings, pxpreased during tlie interviews, that the' 
students in experimental conditions I and II were missing things that 
they could have gotten if the teacher intervened to help. 

In terms of the two experimental variables, encourageracnt .to plan . 
and study pas^ games seems by far the more valuable. Knowledge of ^ 
the maxinaim possible score which ^constitutes mastery of the game has 
a marginal effect over nothinc at all; experimental condition II was 
us,ually superior to experioffintal condition I. This effect of kJ^cwl- 
Ccl^je of the maximum, howov«r, generally disappeared when combined with 
planning and study. Experimental condition IV i?as not consistently 
above eKperisnental condition III. One possible explanation /for this 
is ^that with very careful study it is possible to determine from thj2 
actual game sheets what the maxinoum possible catch is. It- th not 
known how many students in experimental condition III actually 
figured this out. In any case, if the knowledge made any difference , 
it certainly would have had greater impact in condition IV^ith the 
authority of the teacher behind it. 

Quality of Play Across 
Experimental Conditions:" 

/ 

Do the differences between experimental conditions hold for the 
quality of tHe actyal play of thg'game? Ihe F- tests are significant 
for each play of the game, as well. as for the average quality of play. 
Experiraontal conditions I and II cluster together, and experimerital 
conditions III and IV cluster toccther. However, the differences 'between 
cxperlrcentsl conditions »wer« theie in Game- I, and the rote of improve- 
ment over time was roughly equal for all four experimenta,! conditiqns. 

It is difficult to interpret this finding. Essentially, the game 
seems ^ provide adequate feedback for improving play from one'gamc 
t6 the next, regardless of the experimental condition. If these find- 
ings ere combined with the test performance *data , it appears as though 
the experiii^ntal conditions, had much move impaipt on what the students 
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OVE.mL QUALITY OF BY ESEERBIENm CONDITION 

C31APH OF mm SCORES FOR EACH PLAY OF BfE GA«S 
WSS A, B, AND G DATA POOLED 



17 , 



id 



OVS.W.L 

QUALITY 

HATING 

OF 

GATE 

SHEETS 



SUM 
OF 
EACH 
RATING 

BY 

EACH 
RATER 



15 



14 



13 



! 



12 \ 

i 

{ 

11 



10 



8 



/ 




J 



6 ; 



1* ^ 2 



3 4' 
PLAY pIUJ-IBER 



5 



6 
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learned from th»ir play than taiey*did on the quality of their actual 
play. 

« 

Ihe Differential Effects of iUailitv; 

It has often been claimed that games are effective with different 
students from those who do well in conventional classroom tasks. The 
teachers were aslced for this okperinffint to rate the ability of the 
students in terms of pierformance in school. Using the three levels 
of ability, it was" possible to generate a set of cross- tabulations 
of ability level by Imowledce gained. Hie results are in Table 12. 

4- TABLE 12 ' • 

CHI-SQUABE VALUES AKD SIGNIFXCAKCE 

I 

M 

ABILITY LEVEL BY KilOWLEDCS GAINED* 



Sue et ion 


Chi-Square Value 




Level of Significance 


C3AIN FACTS 


11.137 


4 


0^025 


GAIN AiMLOGXES 


15.474 ' 


2 


0.000 


GAIN STRUCTURE 


16.472 


4 


0i003 


GAIN STUATEGIES 


2.291 


4 


M.S. 


GAIN PERCEPTION 


23.4i8 


4 


0.000 



All of the significant. relationships afe-j^n the direction of 
brigiit students having the Ingest gains,' slow students the smallest. 
Virtually all of the test scores are highly related to ability, and. 
in all cases the direction is one of bright students learning the 
most, slhi students learrixng tiie least. In terms of the learning 
measured by the tests, the games did not overcome the cffacts of 
ability. 

Ilie relationship of modt interest in the table is one which was 
"not significant; the strategy Itnov/ledge by ability cross- tabulation. 
Strategy questions are the most independent of ability. Since the 
strategy questions were the ones most related to quality of play, 
this seems to suggest that there should be no significant differences 
between ability levels in terms of actual performance in the games. 
Tables 13 presents the results of a series of cross- tabulations 
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of ability by quality of pl?y. 

TABLE 13 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 

' 6 

Mean 



CHI-SQUARE VALUES AND SIGNIFICANCE 
ABILITY LEVEL BY QUALITY OF PLAY 
Cht "Square Value DF 



5.863 
2.223 
3,259 
1.480 
3.086 
3.947 
2.175 



4 

4 

% 4 
4 

' 4 
4 
4 



Level of SlRnificanc e 

' 0.210 
' l^.S. 
M.S. 
N.S. 
K.S. , 
N.S. 
N.S. 



These results are ratiier striking. Ihe one thing which the 
games could teach independent pf ability was how to play the paines . 
And this knowledge of hoi^ to play carried over so that it could be 
•measured in pencil and paper tests independent of the games. If this 
finding is at all generallzcble to other simulation games, it appears 
that the thing a game t^?aches best to all students, regardless of 
ability, is how to play the game. Other kinds of learning which 
involve reflecting on or making inferences fron CKperiences in the 
gcmes are not independent of ability. 

Table 14 presents the results of the cross- tabulations of ability- 
by attitudes toward the game. ^ 

TABLE 14 

CHI-SQUARE VALUES AND .SIGNIFICANCE 
ATTITUDE QUESTIONS BY ABILITY LEVEL 

Qncstion \ 

1. IMAGIffe REAL HUNT 

2. WANT TO PL/.Y LOTS MORE 

3. THIKK LEASED SOMETHING 

4. PREFER HUNTER ROLE , 

5. PREFER GAME TO REST CURR. 



Chi-Square Value 


DF 


Significance 


4.575 


4 


0.334 


0.719 


. 4 

4 


N.S. 


11.772 


4 


0.019 




4 


6.207 


3.780 


4 


N.S, 
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The onlf significant relation^ ip Is with attic^es toward 
l^l^itis ip the games. The s^loi'^er students were less comriaced that 
the gac»s had been a learning c:sperience; the bright students .Idefini te- 
ly thought it was: Ihese findings confirm the^revious findings « 
With respect to learning, the slower students thou^fi they had learned 
less, and they were right, . 

The Differential Effects of Sex: 

Ihe literature on gao^s has often used sex as an e:iiplanatory 
variable; but tliere have rarely been significant differences betx/een 
sexes. Table 15 presents the chi^square values for cross-tabulations 
between sex and knowledge gained. 

TABLE 15 

CHI-SQUARE VALUES AITO SIQJIFICANCE 

SEX BYJpiOWLED<a: GAINED 

Type Of Question C!ii~Square Value BF Sip.nif Icancc 

GAIN FACTS 0.007 2 ' 0.162 *' 

GAIN AI^ALOGIES 0.258 1 H.S, " 

GAIN STRUCTURE 4.600 2 0.100 

GAIN PERCEPTION 3.1o5 . 0.206. 

GAII'I STRATEGIES 15.842 2 0.000 

For the most part, the relationships are non-significant, i^owever^ 
there is one highly significant relationship Strategies on which 
girls do njuch more poorly than boys. Again, this is the one set of 
questions which is most dependent on quality of play. Ihe other 
questions are largely indepenHent of the quality of play and depend 
on learning firom the entire experience. Strategy scores depend on 
doing well in tlie games. 

The sex quality of play chi-square values arc presented in 
Table 16. On every single play of the Crossing Place Game , Che boys 
did significantly better than the ^irlo. Hicse findin^;o tjcrc confirmed, 
in the attitude' questions , the ychi- square values for which are repro- 
duced in Table 17. 
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mBLE 16 

f 

CHI-SQUARS VALUES AND SIOIIFIdANCE •* 
SEX BY QUALITY OF PLAY 



Game llumber Chi- 


»Sauar@ Value 


DF 




I 


20.488 


2 


0.000 


• 2 


' 50.87a 


2 


0.000 ^ . 




18,225 


2 


U « UvU 




26,877 


2 


0.000 


5 


10.113 


^ 2 


0.005 


6 


17.201 


2 


0.000 


Mean 


30.586 


2 

♦ 


0.000 




Tx\BLE 17 i 






CHI- SQUARE. VALUES AND SIGIOTICANO: 






ATTITUpES BY SEX 






Questions Chi- 


•Sc^uare Value 


DF 


Significance 


I. IMAGIME REAL - 
HUNT 


3.572 " 


2 "i 


0.160 


2. * imn TO LEATxN 
LOTS MORE 


16.999 


2. 


• 

0.000 


3. THINK LEAHl^D 
SOMETHING 


0,732 


2 


■ If.S. 


4. PRESFER HUI^TER 
ROLE 


10.058. . 


2 


0.007 


5. PREFER GAIIE TO 
REST CURR. 


6 . 9G0 


2 


0.031 



There ±9 no significant difference betveen sexes in tiiinking 
they learned, and this is correct. In the learning whiph was no^, a 
function of perfomance In the game, there was no difference between 
the sexes. However, on the attitude questions having to do directly 
with playing the games, significantly more boys want to Iceep playing 
the game, prefer playing hunter and prefer the game to the rest of 
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the curriculum, 

The conclusions £rcm this hre quite clear*. Learning irom g^s^s, 
which is dependent on perfonaance in the gaa^s, is independent of 
ability and hii^hly essocia ted. with sex, males doing tetter than £^nales« 
Learning from giaae^, which is independent of performance in the games 
and dependent instead off making inferences fvom^ or relating toiow ledge 

« 

to, the game experiences, is indopendent o£ sex and highly associated 
with ability, the brighter student's learning much more. 

From i^ome additional analyses, it appears thist ability Ifivcl 
of the group with idhich one plays mal^s very little difference. 
Performance in the gam^e is largely independent of ability, performance . 
on the tests is strongly related to ability, and the particular group- 
ings do not seem to be able to affect this u^asurably. Performance 
in the game is highly dependent on sex, performance on tiie tests is 
largely independent of sex, and the particular group ingSN do not seem 
to ^e able to affect this measurably. 

In conclusion, these data clearly suggest"" that the games were 
highly successful as teaching devices. Ihe test cjuestions n^asured 
a variety of kinds of Unowlodge wiiich were related tb the gau^ eiq^eri-" 
ence, and on all of these kinds of Imow ledge questions, the students^ 
did well. Over a series of plays, the students improved at playing 
the caribou games ^ Attitudes to\?ard the ^tna experience were uniform- 
ly very favorable. 

Ihe data cleatly indicate Chat studying past games and planning 
for future ones improved the learning of most of. the kinds of knowledge. 
Stated in a slightly different way, it appears that students naist 
reflect on their play in order to learn much from it; simply playing 
the game t% not nearly as good in bringing about learning from the ^ 
game. " • * 

Ihe visual record sheet of past games appears to have worked ^ 
effectively. It worked by, itst^lf in terms of improving the quality 
of play. Students in each of the experimental conditions improved 
at roughly the same rate. However, it was necessary for the teachers 
to encourage the studertts to study the past games and plan for future 
ones in order to bring about learning other than that related* to the . 
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• * 

qual%&y of play. I^eii the teadiers did encourage sCudy and planning, 
it improved learning. 

Knowledge of tlie tnaKimum possible catch of .caribou (or in wore 
general t^sms. loiow ledge of v^at constitutes mastery of the zasuz) does 
not seem to have improved performance in any important: way« Rather 
than improving performance., it possibly increased the frustraticKi of 
the students uho did not Icnou^ hov to go about improving,- 

In terms o£ performance in tlie game, none of 4:he groups of 
students in the experimental conditions approached mastery of the 
gac^. Since strategy Imcwledge is closely related to quality of 
play, if the objective were to have the students understand the strate* 
.gies used by the Netsilik, they should play the game more times than 
the four to six time used in this study. However, it is unclear 
whether additional plays would bring about an increase in tlie other 
kinds of Icnoxf ledge associated xiith tl^e game playing. A study in - 
which variation in the number of plays was an experimental variable 
would be necessary, to consider this. This study has only revealed 
that for knox/ledge other than strategy knowledge, learning is for the 
most part independent of quality of play. ^" 

At least in these games, seK is significantly associated with 
the quality of play, and with that kind of learning dejjendent on 
quality of play, ^oys greatly out-performed girls in octual game 
performance. Boys were far superior in loiowlcdge of the most effective 
strategics in the ganss. . 

For these fjames, ability is significantly associated with the 
other kinxls of Icnovledge gained from the games. The games were not 
able to overcome the differences in ability for an^ kind of learning. 
Other than that associated with playing the games well. "Diis would - 
'appear to indicate that what games teach best is how to play the gao^s. 
But a variety of other kinds of loiow ledge can be learned from gac^ 
experiences, and bright students manage to get more' out of games than 
slow ones. , This seems quite slriilar^ to other teaching techniques fjrom 
which the brighter students ^ge£ more than the slower ones, 

. The finding that group effects arc negligible if controlled for 
ability and sex is difficult to int;erpret. ' It is possibly due to 




the eKtremely small size of the groups ami to the sharins of the 
various K^leis. By such sharing^ .any differentiation in the. groups is 
broken down,, and the sex and ability differences become the predominant 
influences* Hm;ever/ this cannot be known for certain. 'Siis finding 
docs sugse^st that teadiers may group die students at their convenience. 
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HI IBE a^IUK»s OBSESVASION FXNDSi€S 

I. Purpose and Machods 

Tn 1967, widescalft dUMaination of mti A CCXmSE 0| STOmr begaa. 
find in response, the evaluatipa team created additio&air tostnixaents to 
essesa the under taking. Om o£ these waa a CiaaarooQ Ofaservacion Form, 
which allowed different observer! %o view different c leases and still 
produce relatively doopareble date. The Obferveticn Form vaa desl^nad 
so tba^ we CGiuid makB aba tractions about hi^Iy idioayncratic claaa 
sessions , 

The developo^nt of the claasroc^i-eentered aspect v of the evaluation 
st^msed from needs of tiie curriculum developers to understood die way 
in uhich MACOS is used in the schools and ^e convlcticm t^at the 
teacher is a crucial determinant of the auceess of any classroom 
endeavor, f^ile &e MACOS pedagogy empfaaaizea a student-centered 
approach, it is the teacher's reponsibility to facilitate learning. 
Since IfkCt^ also relies heavily on interaction between the various 
iaecd>ers of the class, the role of "orchestra tor" is imipllfied. The 
MOOS classroom, with its multitude of activities «&d i^ materials 
which cannot themselves "teach" -the course, is a eoc^lex and different 
place from the room in uhidi each student works independently t^ith a 
programmed curriculum. It is different, tcK>, from the traditional 
classriom, in vjhich students read a text and tiien answer the teacher's 
queistions. 

We wanted, then, to learn more about the interaction of ci^riculum, 
students, and teadber. MACOS was designed to encourage new roles for 
teacher and students and new ways of learning, and we wanted to know 
from first-hand observation tiie extent to ^^ich the course did promote 
these innovations. Would teachers simply teach a new content in a 
traditional way? Could we discern a change in classroc»a atmosphere 
over tin^? How would the MACOS classrooa conpare to the one using ^ 
conventional social studies curriculum? Could maUe judgments about 
the success of specific topics of the coidTse? Finally, we hoped to' ^ 
gain insist into the teaching process, to go beycmd oia: concerns 
about MACC^ to a more general understanding of teadiing styles. ^ 



tie beqsn clsssroo^ observation on a limleecl basis as we atteo^ced 
to iiaderatand the nature of systeiaatic study of mtdhm to large on- 
going, reai-irorld groups. Observers visited the same class approxinatciy 
eight times (tiro successive days each mondi) and^ecame familiar with r 
the teacher and the students in that class* . Isarely were our tabula ti<ms 
based on a single visit., Siis schedule of am»?unced visits proved use- 
ful and has been contimKd. * ' 

Description of the* observation instruments and sauries of die 1968 
and 1963 forms and the "Notes on the Use of the ^Observation Form" ^y 
be found in the appendices. ' * 

Our evaluation of a lesson has' two foci: (1) the content itself 
the structure and characteristics of the Xesson, and its success as the , 
observer perceives it; and (2) the classrocHB atmosphere, with 
emf^asis on the teacher's style* The former includes such dimensions 
as the objectives of the lesson and the kinds of activities which occur; 
tiie latter includes sudi dimensions as the teacher's stance &ad the 
teacher's role (e.g., autliority/guide/rcsource/non-participant) . 

r f 

Moreover, our observations have always been global in nature: 
we have tried to describe and assess the dynamic, cc^Ick organism 
vifaich is the classroom, rather than to limit our attention to a single 
sector of it. For this reason, our data are thoughtful impressions, 
rather than precise nffiasuBCs, Ife ^uld estimate the number of student- 
to-ptiiOept exchanges, for example— not count tiiem. Similarly, we 
v^uld make rou|^ judgp^nts bbout such uncpuiStable dimensions as the 
teacher's classroom personality. Also, the form is open-ended: we - 
want the observer to describe with exao^les what happens in class, 
and we find his insights important. 

To implement this approach, we have used several strategies. The 
judgc«ntal quality of the iorm tfequiree tbat our observers be trained 
and sensitive to the realities of the classroom. Itost observers have 
been teachers the&^elves* Others have ccmsiderable experience in 
education. As the observation staff increased in size, we began a 
training programk Notes explaining the 'dlaffins ions of the 196D form . 
were prepared, and then repeated j<j|.nt observations were conducted, 
followed by discussion of 'ratings. We feel that these procedures create 



consensus and thus lessen \^ psroblea of individuel bias. 

A different approach to classroom obssrvstion w- precise measure- 
mont of certain aspects of tlie class ses'iBloa (sui^ as Flanders* - 
, _ , Interaction Analysis > — has a nisBber of advantages, the t^st. import- 
ant of which is reliaSility: Also, If'Tequires trainins in the use 
of technique but not sensitivity to the education process on the part 
of the c*8erver« Given the coopleaeity of &e classrooiQ, it seems 

attractive to be able to "tune out", all but a £e» pre-deteniined 

• ' • ^• 

diioensions. It is just for tills reason, though, that we did, not opt 

for this type of precision: die classroaa i£ exceedingly complex, and 

^ too natch is lost in SversiiQpliflca&ion. Ue did not wanjc to decide 

a> priori on the crucial aspects cla&sroc«B beWior. ffe Referred 

. to collect data on a wide variety of items and to determine che^ 

significance on the basis of the data. 

Anqther factor influence^ our choice of observation methods. 

Out of respect to Uie schools and' teachers on ^om we were in^josing, 

we rejected any observation system which involved more than one 

person visiting a class. We Icnew that t^ typical teacher would 

rather not be observed, no matter how non- threatening we tried to be, 

A teacher coiMd be more relaxed with* a single familiar observer and,. 

N, therefore, exhibit more typical behaviors. We ais^d atmio^iraaa 

iriterfer^ce in the life of the classreem. 

We designed our study to determine: - % 

1. Uie typical ways the (curriculum was used in the 
claasroom (e.g. , frequency of different types 

of activities) »' ♦ 

2. Ihe major teaching styles and classroom atp^- 
spheres (e.g., typas of roles teachers asstaae) • 

# 

3* Whether the above items change over time 

4. llow Ro,n-SDC social studies classes compare to 
, EDC classes on the above items. « 

ft 

PJhile classroom observation was expected to provide most of the 
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X, See ♦ Page V-42, for comparisoa of the Interaction Analysis 
and EDC q^servatioii methods. 
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da to Co cest the ab^re c^atibas, iiitsrvleHs with' teadiers amplified 
our |>er8p6cti\«. 14.k0»iae, cl^y aupplen&ntftd cbA atudeat intervioffi. 
Our plan was Co conduct two iat«ryi«f« vieh eadi teacher whose class 
waa observed. Sie interviews were open-ended and covered such topics 
a's' the teacher's evaluation o£ the cmirse, attitudes about education, 
and reactions to &e"\rorkshops . 

a * 

U. Field Work: 1967-1968 . ' , 

Ito a great extent, *tl^ purpose of the first year of field observa- 
tion was to develop a usf fu'l^chnlque for observing and analyzing 
class sessions. While the general format remaineii constant over the 
year, certain Items t^re added atid o&ers deleted in a mid-year revision, 
Ihe revised version is included in tiiis seport. In terms o£ the data 
themselves I we sought answers to two general questions: 

1« How is MCOS used in r^al^world classrooms? 

2, Can we discern a change in teaching style and 

classroom atawsphere over tig^ , which could be ^ 
* attributable to\tbe MCOS experience? 

' We observed a total oPGl class sessions.^ of which 11 
sessions occurred before the teacher had begun to teach MAN: A (^URSS 
OF STUDY. Those pre-MACOS observations were of regular social 
studies'. If that were possible, (In scsue eases, teachers diose to 
ignore' social studies work until they received MACOS tnaterials; in 
others, scheduling plrecluded visits to social studies lessons.) 

A major focus of the 1967-1968 observations was the change in 
teaching style and classroom attsosphere during, a teacher's first 



1, Four o^n and 14 women teachers were observed in three large, 
iiHior city systems and two upper laiddle class, suburban ^ 
■systems on the East Coast. Seven teacherflnrire^_in their 
20»s, seven in their 30*s, . three in.their 40*B, 'and one oyer _ 
50. Observations \^re made of 48 fifth grade and 13 siSsth 
grade class sessions. 

In tensis of tiieir. physical characteristics, the observed class- 
rooms were relatively pleasant places. Many of the schools 
were old (more in the cit lean than in the suburbs) , but none of 
the cla.ssr<^»as yere coflttldered depressing. Ra^er, they 'were 
oheer fully decorated with student \i»3rk. All ha'd TOVSble 
furniture at which boys and girls normally sat together in 
informal seating arrangeo^nts ; 

2 Q 



y»t u«iog HACOS. Ho datenaios tbe uxtBnt to whiclv. there vere 
diflcerotbU chaoget io pedagogy, .ve n^tewcUA a aatchad enple of 
13 clMtes. vil:h early and late obaervacioaa. CoaCinseacy tables 
were con» true ted, baaed on tbe fix it and laat oba^nfatiooe these 
claeeea. Hia biflk o# the early obfervations (85Z) were of boq-EDC 
leaeona. That is, t^e early date are fron claaaea oains eoother 
social studies course before ^SACOS was begua. or classes in which 
another subject (e.g., science or oath) vaa being uught. \ftll of tbe 
later data relets to HACOS.^ In s^ort, the evidence of change ahown 
be lov would sem to be an indication of the Veaulta of implempotafttoo 
of a new curriculws, holding j^nstant the tejicher and students. Ihe 
data do HOC indicate differences betiraen early and late HACOS uoi^y * 

Nature of tessons ' ' 

Wl^ regard to the objectives of the observed lessoos, tire found - 
- , - • * ' ■ . . *t 

niat almost half the sessions ^ diange from early to late) were - 

in format ion-oriented. Stx^c T.-crc cixaed xjore a t finders taad log of con- - 

cepts at the end <4j6% to 62%), b'ut^imidi fewer «^re dir^ted at skills 

(62% to 2^). The observations confins whfk we know about the MACOS 

curriculum: it emi^esizes conceptual developnent^ ^ile continuing 

to provide the student with a wealth of infprraatlon. Ihe Inforsiation 

content of the Man and Animals unit is perhaps higher than that of 

the Neteilik unit, which delves more deeply into the realm o£ emotion. 

And while the develops^nt of various cognitive skills is a goal' of 

this course, there is less over^ concern with skills in JtfACOS thmi 

in naoy other curricula. Learif^g to asK qpestiona, for exampli^* is 

an intellectual skill which MACOS seeks to promote, yet it is un* 

likely that it would be the objectivi^ of a lesson*. 

Another indication of ^e nature of a lesson is whether it . 

would be classified as symbolic or enactiv^; that is^ are the ^udent^ 

thinking or doing? As one might expect , class sessions leaned heavily 

on the ^'symbolic^Vside* ]^t \^ite no lesson was classified as "enact* ^ 

ive>*' the percentage of lessons described as both enactive and s^Tod^Qlic 

. ; , ^ 

H6% were Man and Animals lessons, 46%' I$etsllik, and 8% MACC^S- 
related. 
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iacreaeed from 01. to 23%, la none of the early le»$6ni v«re BtntdmtB 
doing work of an arcs and crafts oaeulre; in smtm of the later lesaoaa 
there was opportunity for this foip of eiqpreaaioa. 

Id terms o£ fi|>ecific clessrocus aceivieles, obdervacioii dstra ihow 
significant i^creaae^ In-tbe aisouncs 0£ smnipulative work, roie-playp 
and readidg. ^ Statiaticaily aignificuint dacmaaaa occurred in opan- . 
ended discusaion at^ in debate. Boat of the other dimenaiona revealed 
little clilsnge over titae. Many of die claaarooei a^tivitiea, for exiwvl^,, 
cccttsritf t^ the Bmm degree in the early (m^tly n^^^MAWS) and late 
(MIACdIi) lessons. Writing, viewing, listening, qi^stion-answ^r, and 
guided discusaion all showed no significant differencaa over time. 
Since the 1968rl969 data show significantly different results in this 
area (s^e pag« ^iiX it may be that the 1967-I96S matched sample of 
13 early and 13 late observations was too issoall to 1^ an 'accurate 
□usesure of what occurs In the classroota. Or it laay be th&t the 
teachers sampled in 1967«>19&8 were familiar with ev ' used many of the 
techniques suggested in the HACOS i^tanisais before tiiey taught the 
course. ^ ^ 

\ 

Seatinis; . . % 

A slii^t change was noted in classes* seating arrangecicnts . 39% 
of the observed classes sat in rows cNirlng earfy observation^^ only 
237.*>did so at the end* Instead, children were sitting in small 
groups^ circles, -etc* Given the interactive nature of MACX)S, a 
spatial ajrrangefnent which maximises verbal coismunicaHoQ and which 
enables students to relate to each otHcr, rather than just to the 
teacher wou Id indicate moves^nt toward the goals of the course. 

Te acher * s ^ S t ance * ' . ^ 

Teachers* movements around the classroom increased considerably 
from ,the beginning to the end of the course. For example, the "^^ch 
movement'* category increased from 25% to 5p7a. 

: Teachers moved physically closer to students, though' change in 
this dimension was smal|.» 90% were ^'Apart from Students'* in early 
observations; 67% were so observed in the lat^r obaervetions. ^ile 
the toajority o£. teachers maintained spatial. distance, by the end of 



thtt CAUTM. oxm^thltd a^mdiia^ pare of the lesson in 

eloss proaelnicy to chlldrsn. 

Itesdier's Ssnsitivltv 

ISm Aoimt; of ire displayed by tiie Uaeber nsrlcsdly d^rasfsd - 
ovsr tiflis, fron 46% of ehe oMrvsd ts^tsrs Asmiag 
during th« Issson »t th« bsgin&ixig of fihs year to 81 iiy tfa« and of 
the year. "Obsorvabla Pleastsra" increasad slightly, 151 to 23Z. But 
most taschers shoved neither emotion af. the end of the year (31% early, 
62X Ute). 

Teacher-gupil Relationship 

XaadiarB s^mopolis^ the class less ss the course progreassd. 
62X talted Biore than half the tis^ in early observations^. In lata 
<^servation8, only 23% talked laore tiian half tSm tine.. Students gave 
Icmger responses in the late observations, inereasing from 55% to 73% 
in thia category. 

Similarly, students «Mre loore apt to raiae iantes for diaassaion 
during the later observations s in 46% of tiie early obsarvatifims 
students did so, lAlle in 69% of the later onav dsere was evidence of 
student- initiated discussion. Likewise, the students sp^t most of 
the tlxae answering the teacher's ^stions in 92% of Hie early leasons, 
vermis 77% of the lata leasons. 

Ihere was nto^^iBnt sway from individual teacl»Br-stu4«,«it dialogue 
toward sore stud«it-to-s&i^t exchangee during the class sessions. 
Student-to-teacher-only eaedliangea decreased froa 46% to 15%, i^ilp 
the category of '*both a tudent- to -teacher and atudent-to-student 
exdtanges" rose frogs 31% to 54%. Interestingly, "exchangee priosrily 
student-to-student" rmsined constant at 23%« 

Additional evidence tiiat KAC06 claases were less tescfaer-centered 
than eerly, predominantly non-I-IACOS lossons lies in the source of 
<Iuestions asked In clsas. In 85% of the early lessons, questions were 
ask^ by the teacher. At the end, in only 55% of the observations 
were questions primarily from die teacher. In 36% of the lessons, they 
came frcm both; in 9% of the lessons, quosticms steaBBS^ primsrily frcxa 
students. Ihis difference in the origin of questions reflects a chnge 



In pedagogy, tlie teacher having eac<waged qmstiaa'afiking. It also 
^ relates directly to the curriculum itself. mcOS is an open-en^d 

curriculum designed to raise questions, present issues, suggest ways 
* of thlnlci^ about problems, not to provide answers . Students find . 

tbat askiis^ well as answering is\ a • legitimate activity. Hiey are 

also proofed by curiosity about inberently interesting subject 

matter. 

TOiB dimension t^idt best summarized the* ways in which students 
and teachers relate to om another. was "teacher role*" Clearly, teachers 
fiio\^d from a position of dominating the clasa to os» of facilitating 
learning: 

Role Early ^ Late 

iUithority 38% ^ 15% 

Guide . 54% - . 31% 

Resource C% , 46% 

Non-participant C% 8% . 

As the curriculum developers had hoped, the late (MA(X)S} lessons 
revealed that teachers had adopted a student-centered pedagogic 
approach, Ihio inforciation on teacher role correlated t^ith the above 
findings about the c^ture of verbal interaction in early, and late 
observations. ^ 

other Fiadlnns 

On most ^>f the other items in the 1967-1968 Observation Form, 
change did not occur. Xn a few instances, such a^ "generalisations," 
it vaa decided that the dis^nsion was too vague to be accurately 
assessed, and the item was not included on the 1968*1969 form. y 
Negative change was revealed on two dimensions: student apathy (non- 
participation) increased, and teachers' preparatioi) decreased*. Ihe 
fonner situation is likely explained, by the fact that final observa- 
tions were conducted close to the end of the school year, 'and the 
weather was hot. Similar results were not recorded this year. 

Vkea one considers the innovative nature of the couzse content, 
it is not surprising that teachers seemed less prepared to teach 
WkCOS/ Teachers using the course for the first time had a great array 



o£ ixxfonrntion Bttd coac^ts to MsimilaUi, mvA in iaeervievs the 
teachers often expressed the view that they w^re Just leaning the 
course that first year. 

Conclusions 

Ihe changes observed in classrooa activities and overall mtam^ 
p}iaa» tend td be from a teacher -centered, authority-oriented class-, 
rocmi to a im>re open^ 6tudent-and*learning-ceiitered situation. Moreover, 
the lessQp contenv becaoe less informational and less purely symbolic, 
more ccmceptual and enactive. Ft<m tl^se data (preHMftOOS and MA€OS 
observations of the same classrooms), i^ see that curriculum innova- 
tion does have an impact on class life, and we can begin to understand 
the*direction of that influence* 

i 

III. Field Work. 1%8>1969 

In our second year o£ classroom observation,^ «^ sought to expand 
and clarify ori&lJial questions about how M&COS Is used in tixa field, 
and how it compared with traditional scK:ial studies cinrricula.. School 
administrators in sovm qf the participating systems tended to feel 



Five meisbers of the^valuation staff made 41 observations of 
IIACOS lessons and 20 observations of other social studies 
classes. Seven MACCS teachers — three men and four woiaen -- 
and four other social studies teachers all women were 
visited. By chance, MACOS teachers were young: five in 
their 20*s, one in the- 30*s, and one over 50. Non^MCOS 
teachers spread vaore evenly in age: two in tibieir 20^s, one 
in the 30's, and one in the 40*s. 

It appears to us that ' MCOS teachers observed this 

ye^r are a na>re representative cross-section of the profession 
tlian those sampled last year. Ihere could be a relation toaong 
innovation, voluntsrism and capability. Ihat is, a radical 
and new program, such as I4AC0S, would attract ^oss tesi^ers 
who were most dissatisfied with existing curricula, ^o had 
the confidence to try SCToe thing new, and who might already in 
their work have been using the n&a pedagogy found in tlACOS.* 
Ihis woyld be especially true if teachers actually volunteered 
to take part in the first large-scale field trial, as the 
'^curriculum developers hoped they would. As the program grew 
older, even by one year, and filtered through the school system, 
die less adventxsrmis ml^t voltmteer or be vol\mteered to 
teach it. ^ 
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that a comparison o£ and tradlcioaal cmrrlcula , within the same 
•ystem vould be {larCicularly discurbiHg to «ll concerned. Iberefore, 
Me usually observed non-HAC(^ and MACC^ classes in different systems, 
and the comparison of M&COS and other social studies programs is based 
on a sub-sao^sle' selected for its spcio-econoaic ami educational conparar 
bility.^ ' . 

Loolcing further at Che background data for the MACOS and non-MACOS 
groups, we find similar class sl2e (abmit 23 students) and ability 
groyping (all classes observed were heterogeneoualy grouped for social 
studies), mcos was generally considered pert of the social studies 
pcograms by 'the teachers using it; in only otc case was it viewed as 
the science curriculian.^ There is slightly less comparability in grade 
level — MACOS was taught to five fWh grade and two sixth grade 
classes, whereas the control classes w^e all fifth gvade. Corroborat- 
ing our findings of the previous year, we found that children in MACOS / 
classes sat in rows only about 20% of the time, but that the figure 
almost doubled (3S%) in the regular social studies classes. Also, It 
is interesting that three of the fdur control classes studyiiag U. S- 
geography (products and resources of the various states, with a small 
amount of historical background), and ttiat the fourth class was in a 
small, progressive private* school, 

Ihroughout the checklist, the KACXJS classes differ significantly 
from other classes, and the difference is in a positive direction. 
That is, if one hopes that education will be student-centcrei, con. 
ceptuaiS.tt content, and multt-osedia, then MACOS classes score "better" 
than do the other groups, 

Ihe most obvious message from the checklist jJata iu that MACOS 
classes are, in fact, different from other social^studies classes. 
Looking at the percentage of sessions in which various activities 
occurred, we can see that MACOS teachers were using the methodology 



X. To insure deoographtcally matched staples, we exlucded from 
this data observations of MACOS classes in an upper-middle- 
clasa. suburb and non-MACOS classes* in a'private school, 
Bie comparison,, then, is between 25 MACOS and 15 traditional 
social studies lessons in urb^p and lower middle class sub- 
urban schools , 



ACPVITXES 




HOH-H&OOS 


Arts and crafts 


24%* 


0% 


Vieuing 




7% 


Reading * text 




. ao%' 


Reading - other 


U% 


13% 


Writing 


36% 


27% 


Lecture by teacher 


S% 


27% 


Question-answer 


60% 


80% 


Guided discussion 


36% 


0% 


Open*ended dis«is8iU>o 


20% 


0% 


£U>le-play 




0% 


Z4.8tening, (records, etc^) > 
Student rejport 


4% 


0% 

7% 


Laboratory 




0% 


Other- (soecifv: ) 


. ' 24% 


13% 



*Percent of sessions In ^Ich activity ^ 
occurr^< Observers enter all activities. 



suggested; we can see. also that traditioitfil^^social -sttuiies procnoi^ are 
severely limited in their range of ctessA^ activities. ^ 

When we began this research, we did not expect to find differences 
of this order of magnitude bett^een the tvo set^ of classes. As our 
observations progressed^ hoff^ver^ it became clearer to the staff that 
traditional social studies clssses possessed a deadening uniformity. 
Description of lesscms may help to illustrate to the reader the 
dynamics of these admittedly surprisijaig results. 

In a predominantly \^ite,, lower-middle-clfiss, urban school; 
students \#ere studying about ttte automobile as part of a unit of trans-, 
portation. Ihe teadier began the lesson by asking students to open 
their boolcs and calling on one child to reed, "Perhaps it was the auto- 
laobile that most dianged the ^rican way of life in the iWs." Ihe 
teadier interrupted the reading to ask, "Bow did it change . the "way of 
life?" Qilldren raised their han^ to offer answers, and the teacher 
called on them. Single piirase responses included: "Hake it easier 
to visit" and "Make it easier to do shopping." ISie observer noted that 

o 
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the teacher failed to probe any of these respioQies^ even tiiough each of 
them could have led to ,a good discussion <^ 

" Children took turns reading aloud, ,^ {Qie teacher aaked*; "What problems 
have bei^ caused by tha aiitoaobile?" Accidents and air pollutioo wore 
the responsQa, The observer comnyntgd chat «6pace used by highways was ' 
not taentioned^ evpn though bitter coatrovers^wifr beiag waged in 'the 
city over the construction of a'najor highway, •'What kinds. of safety 
devices are being legislated?" thevteacher continued. ^Children responded 
rvwith a Ust.o^f sa£ety~'*£|a€ures. 'Im^'are atitoc^bile coia{»aaies so 'slow 
to Install them on their own?" A£! a qhild tried to feswer , the teacher 
terrupted," "Yes', they want -time to test them out for themselves, 
d't th^y, to make sure chey ^re r^lly good ideas?" Pexhaps the 
most d is turbine thing about this lesson was the failure to realize 
the possibility of serious discussion. None timeless, the observer's 
final consaeat was that it was "by far t^'e most awake session" he had 
, observed in thijLs class. . 

Ihe £ollo\(^ias lesson occurred isr a. white, wsrking-class small 
city. !l!ie study of the Puritans and the Massachusetts Bay. Colony 
began with' the teacher conanenting, "Last week we read about one group 
of people who came to Merica: Her questions were often 

asRed in a f ill-iH-tKe-blank style, calling for single word, factual 
responses, "And yesterday we read about a^io ther^gr oup of ^ople: 

Almost all her questions checked recall, and , she responded 
to children's stat^oents as an authority, An ^nswer was- either 
"right," " or, if it was incomplete,- she aaked, "What else does the 
book say?" As the lesson progressed, childr^ read short sect^ns 
aloud from the textbook, and. the teacher continued -to ask students to. 
recall what they had just read. For exaniple^ "lihat hind of people 
were 4hc Puritans?" Student: "Strict and thrifty." Teachers 
"Good, what does thrifty mean?" 

Only once did she ask an opinion question: "Were the Indians 
wrong, in fighting for their land?" but ^e cut off student responses 
.by continuing, "We weren't all rij^t, let's put it that way," hs^ 
only once did a /student initi'ate an e^schange, "When, the chief dies, 
the Indians atop fighting." Hather than seeking other students' ideas 
on the subject,, she said aimply, "That may be. I don't know." 



It should be rctaeab^rBd that * nuoibtr of diff«rcat observers 
collected cbe datm ind^peac&B^tly of ooa wotbar and titat: tb«y lUd 
guidelines Co help Cbeo detensiik th&^caeagoty for • c'lven flotivity..- 
We feal that we tUve t»ken reasoaa&le preamtltNit to ineuie objective 
de.te-gatberins, ^ yet ue recogniEe that raadetra may f'liid soioe results 
difficult to believe. All va can ia that evaluation staff 
vas si&ilarly incredulous and that $m racoaaeaH that readers actually 
visit £he elestentary school social studies classes to understand 
first-han^ what is occurring. 

Certain of the H^30S— i»>n-M&C39S dif&rences csi be seen as tiie 
direct influence of cmursb msterials. HAC^ provi^ps the teacher 
with a wealth of audio-visual aidsj it is reasonable, then, that MACOS 
clas6e;8 spend oiuch more tixoe listening and vi^^ing than do others. 
Films for other, social studies classes are available, certainly, but 
the logistics of obtaining them, their questionable relevance to a . 
particular course, and*the generally low quality add up to their 
being of little importance to the typical curriculum. In no regular 
social studies class observed were the films an integral part of the 
course, to be used as a source of data. Rather, they weije a supple- 
mentary "treat." 

One of the pedagogical goals of liACOS is to provide students 
with a variety of learning situations. Besides tlie visual and audio 
input, K^^COS teachers considered manipulative or enact ive work (arts 
and crafts) a legitimate part of the course experience^ Hot only 
does a child In a HACK^jclass have a chance to collect data in a non- 
verbal way; he also can doaonstrate his knowledge nonverbally. In 
some cases, ^e manipulative exercises were components of the course 
(environed tib^ards); other times the class develoi^d its own activi- 
ties (one group made a troop of papier-mache baboons) . 

Section G of the checklist, "Percent of lesson Devoted to 
Verbal i^ctivities," confirmed the data on the variety of media in 
MACOS classes. Sils confirmation is presented in tJie table ,nt the 
top of the next page. 
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8Z 


7% 
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Percent of LfeSfloti Stawit In Verbal Afetivttiee 

lOOX of lesson * 
75X " 

25% " " 

♦Percent of sessions 

86% of trsdltlonfil social studies sessions were purely verbal, vfaereaa 
*■ ■ ■ " 

only 36% of M&COS sees ions were equally verbal, Rirther, while both * 

grcups of classes are plriiaarily verbal in nature, there are sonevrfrat 

it^re predcHoinsntly ncm-verbal M&COS sessitms (20% vs^ 14%). HAOOS 

classes spread raore evenly through >elk rahge &an did the othars, 

^though die predominant H&COS c^de was a prioarily verbal lesson. 

In tj&rm of verbal activities, reading Is' a major input in both ' 

sets of classes. Since there is a small range of activities in 

regular social studies classes, it is logical that reading is more 

InSportant here than in the I-IACOS sessions. The pattern of non-MACOS 

classes is clear: dtildren read from tlieir text aad answer the teadi- 

M 

er'a questions. Heading and question-answer are the major modes of 
behavior in MCOS classes also, but to a slgnif icmatly lesser degr^. 
Perhaps the most telling difference between the two social studies 
curriculn lies in items which specify the verbal interaction which 
occurs in class. In MCOS classes, this interaction is rsdier open 
in nature. IIACOS teachers rarely lecture, Ihey do rely on qucstitm- 
answer, but also engage in a fair as^unt of open and ^Ided discus- 
sion. Ihere is no real discussion in non-H&COS classes. (It should 
be noted that "discussion" ie one of the most overworked terms in 
the elementary school teacher's vocabulary. ISeSchers tend to call 
all ^^rbal interaction "discussion," but actually they often are dis- 
penslng information or asking questions to which there is one correct 
answer. In question-answer, J^e questions usually come from the 
teacher; thQraim at specific ans^rs; and, once answered, they are 
complete — coosoents do not build on one another.) 

• Why do wd find no instance of genuine discussion in the non-MACOS 
classes? Fir^t, because the traditional social studies content does 
not lend Itself to questioning, conjecturing, or offering opinions. 
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Ihe tejctboou Mt fortii a factual oir^atlva fihicli itteLE raUaa 
no quest tons. Ihe qiMatloas offerad In th«: teach«r«« guliia or at / 
tiie end of the diaptar cheek factual recall and claarly esqihasise die 
aoittlaltion of lafonaatlon. Second, «id an outgrqHdi of the first. ' 
la a elasarooin aqclology In which the teacher acta as a dispenser 
of knowledge or aa a judge. (Is a studeht's tesponae correct?) 
Bi6re is no ground on which &e teacher and stud^its mt ee' eituals, 
since personal opinions as^ experiences are not legitimate inputs intii 
the discourse. • ^ " 

^ Ub9 difference occurred in the structiaring of ectivities in both 
groups of classes. In botij, activities w^e ^oanti^l (cmiy oiie 
activity occurred at a tine) - Hfta)S,^S(a of tl^ sessions; others, 
87%. Some sioultanecms activities occurred in 20%. of H&COS and 13% 
of other social studies sessions. ^ v 

Greater diversity did sppear on the item whldi asked for the . 
observer's estimate of the objective of die lesson: ' 
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<&Ae :_tive of Losson 




Hon-fC&COS 


Infoirmatioa 


76%*, 


100% 


Concepts 


56% 


0% 


Skills 


16% 


33% 


Interperscmal hehavior 


8% 


J 0% 


Objective unclear 


• 4% ' 


' . 0% 


Other 


0% 




^Percentage of sessions in which this objective 
appeared. Obseivexi could check one or two object- 
ives for a lesson. 



While both groups of classes have prioarily infexioa^onal goals, infona- 
aticm per se is less important in MftCOS than in non-H^COS iC lasses. 
Concept development is the aim of more than half the H^COS sessions 4 
but of KOKE of the other Social studies ^lessons. 

Ageing we found, and we expect the reader will find, the absence 
of conceptual objectives in non-MACOS classes dlffttult.to accepc. 
Descriptions of a non-2I&C0S lesson which was eategoriss^i as '^inforssfi- 
tionsl" and of a ."conceptual" MACOS leffson should make the difference 
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1b« follovisg Immm «m tba Bocky MountuiiB States took pUc« in 
« (outtr to l<3ii»ir-ad4dl«-el«M tssi»aa eelMol. Studtats lismt racitcd ' 
tfi«ir «aaimrt to hoMwork quMtioas about tiia eltlM and pto^cts of 
tbo rogioa. At ttes tbo toaclior inter jec tod » "lfeer« did you find 
that?" "Page 222,** Othar taadwr quaations vora. »Uhat did you 
find out about l^tt»t" 'Miat kinds of om axa »inad?" ••Hhot ia opaa- 
abaft dining?" . Ibn obaamr bo tad that wicb frantic hK&d-«aviag 
graatod oacb of tiia taacbar'a quaationai puplU viad vltb one anotbar 
for a chance to answar.* 

At m point €he mt aetiva, varbal, and apparantly brightaat 
child waa calXi&d on to giva an aaff#er in bit ovn iforde, Inataad, he 
read an «ufiier fm tba book, and i^an raaisklad not to raad», ha bacant 
quite upset and ^mtinued to read. After a coupla of attaopta, the 
taachar called on anodiar pupil. Stndante apant the laat part of Oia 
pariod uatBg their vorkbooka to find tiia m^x citias, pro&ete, and 
interesting si^te of psrtieular aountetn stetaa. 

In a M&COS claai in a aiddla-elasa, suburban cosnmity. the 
following lesson on cooounieation oeeurr^. Studante firat listanad 
to a record in which twmk DaVora dMcribad hoy ha used baboon sounds 
to escspe danger.. Aftaxvards, die teacher eskad how and ^at SaVore 
had cossBunicatad. A nial^r of studante gave replies sts^h as friandli- 
nass, that ha taeant no ham, etc. Ihe teadier tiban crMtad a htaaan 
analogy to the situation in the record, and the studante discuss^ 
hypofiietieal outeonas. 

help children understeod the' power of himan Ungusge over other 
forms of coBDunication, he presented then with s probisn situs ticrn: 
Ihey were to work in groups to solve spstlsl relations pussies, but 
they were not pemitted to tslk to one ai^ther, nor could they use 
apeech-Si^Stitaitas such as pointing. After the groups worked on their 
pu££les for^a id&ile, tb; teacher stopp«i ths&, pointing out thst 
noraslly they could have cos^leted the tesk in about aires ainutes. 

t 

Hie elass telked a bit about the iieeessi^ of^^being able to telk, and 
than the teacher asked tiissi how they felt they couldn't coia«Bii* 
cate. A number of children described sootioBS of fms^atian and of 



wMitiag Co help otbMTs.. 

Sttsdants than g«v« tfsa&ples of huBtaa noo-vcrfMl cdamuiiaitioa 
(anger, himeer, eCc.)^ ead &fae teecher esked, ^ they have anytiiiikg 
is coBsaon?** tee boy mxpUismd hov eli the turn expreesed feeiingi. « 
Ihe guided dieeueeion closed with eoother ei^udeat poioCing 'out that 
the list referred to events in tlsie present. 

It i^ould seem ^et in M&H: A COWm OT SICDY, fsctual date ere 
important, but only es e step in the developoent of brcteder erees,^ 
generelisstiotte^, etc. Fects do not heve s life ^ legiClaecy ^r - 
their own seka. On t&e hssis of lesson objectives, ws cmi infer that 
the Bruneri«i pedegogy is operative: learning is a process in yfaidi 
students collect mad analyse data to readi conceptual understanding 
and unfortunately, this does not happ^ in traditional couirses* ^ 4 
lb simmarlKe the inforostion on clsssroois sctivitiea, die two 
' sub-saoples indlcete major differj&neea in what actually occ^urs during 
the lesson. H&GOS classes have a wine range of activlties/efl^aais- 
ing non-verbal ss well as verbal leamiifg cKxies. And in terms of 
verbal behavior, H&COS classes are isbre apt to operate on a' concept- 
ual lG>ml aiKi to allow students as equals in a process of group 
inquiry. 

Eyol nation of l^on-Verbal Aetivttv 

Low student Interest : :3?3{ 4.9 !! s Bi^ student intorc^t 

Less than 1/3 

participation ; ; ; ; X s s i Atoost all pdrticipete 

<Juifit ; K ; 8 : t s mtsy 

Students have no 

clear sense of Students heve clear 

purpose i i i : j5. 0:6.0 ; sense of purpose 

Teacher's role: 

authority sJ^S: i^tAi : i Non-participant 

guide resource 



/ In this and tlie subsequent sections of fhe obsorvatioa 

checldist, "X" indicates tlw approxiaate.vilue of 
leesis for t;hich there is no . si^ificant diffcreocd 
between moss and otlicr classes. HACOS' ^Ibsles ' " 
are circled. 
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Hoa«yerbal activities mi^hc bes wacching films, listening Co . 
records, doino arts sad crsfts, etc. Ifiien the class is so encaged, 
we find a bieti degraa oi participa{:ioD (pore than in verbal acelvi- 
ties) which i^^roughly equal in both typ«s of classes. Student 
interest, hs|je>fer, apiiears hi|;her in classes, perhaps because 

non-verbal Vorfc is a csaningful, integral part of the curriculum. ^ 
CtoB of the lar&^t-differencea between the two samples is in teacher's 
role — non-MOJS teachers are rather directive (though less so 
than they are for verbal activities), whereas HACOS teachers more 
often assume the role of facilitator and resource. The children seem 
to have more freeda^.* In light of the teadter's position, ^it is inter- 
eating that the noise level in both jiroups is e<{ually low. It should 
be noted that the observer's impression is- dependent on his expecta- 
tions; possibly staff members have a greater tolerance than would 
scAoe teachers, {lhat is. crucial, however, is the relative noise level 
of the two groups. Ihe fears of sos^ teachers aiui administrators 
that youngsters are unable to handle increased freedom appears un- 
f ouiKied . 

Also related to teacher's rblo is "stu<tent's, sense of pur- 
pose," the only dimension in the checklist in which m(^S classes 
-score lower than do the otiiers. MACOS teachers are less directive 
the children appear less sure of what they are to do. If ouch a 
correlation continued to hold in further testing, it would raise an 
Important question for teachers to consider: is there value in am- 
biguity? Should task clarity be. sacrificed to permit a more open 
teadier- student relationship? ' 

It i^ useful to ex^if^ the evaluation o£ verbal activities in 
terms of teacher and sttuient behavior. We already knew that a good 
deal of verbal interchange takes the form^of questioning and' answer- 
ing. Looking at the nature of the questioning, we find that questions' 
come primarily from the teacher in both EDC and non-EDC classes, and 
that the number of questions asked is comparable. The questions , .how- 
ever, differ greatly in their fact and opinion content. / In non- 
MACOS classes, questions alim)st always call for factual recall; in 
K&fX>S classes, there is a more even mdlK. The nature of tite q^stions 



Evalugtioa of verlxl Mtmtts: of leaioii 

^^^^^ ■c 



Pactusl questions 
Short answer 




Questions oostly 
€r€m teaeher 

Xiescher asks £ew 
questions 

. Exchffiises lately 
student to teacher 

S&idents ignore eadi 
other's stateneats 

Many irrelevant 
stateioents 

Studeints give few , 
personal examples 

ISeacher doesn't 
draw out students 

lieacher sets and 
controls agenda 

Student interest low 

Less than 1/3 * ' 
participation 

Quiet 

Stu^nts have\o clear 
sense o£ purp^ 

Teacher's roj 
authority 
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1.4 



;3.la4.6 



1.8; ; 

;3.2;^2 



X 



i X s 



X S 



resource 



Opinion -quad tionif 

ieni^thy rssponae 

Questions- iBostly 
from iittidmts 

l^cber asks > ; 

many questions ' « 

Exchanges largely' 
student to student 

Students listen to 
each other 

Statosents i^Iev^nt 
to topic 

Students give :aany 
personal examples 

Tteacher malces obvious ef- 
fort to draw out students 

Sttutents initiate 
topics of discussion 

Student interest high 

AlD»>st all 
participate 

Noisy 

Students have clear 
sense of purpose 

/ ■ 

Non-participant 



Quality of verbal 
activities .-toor 



;2.5;3.7g 



Quality of verbal 
activities excellent 



(One item, "Stwlents* reference to materials," was 
excluded from analysis because it was answered in only 
one third of . the non-HACOS observations, It would 
sees that tiie item is unclear and,^ in fact, of dubious 
importance . ) 



correlates with the prepuce of guided and open discussion in HACOS 
classes and the total absence ef discu&siect in otlier classes one 
can't discuss facts. Two reasons for this difference in the kinds of 
questions asked are tiie curriculum itself (Are Issues and open-ended 
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qtieseioas eaimddmd ia the co^tmtt} and fiie ceacber*' gu£d« (Does id 
OMgg««t diJicufiSioti-Cype questicma?) ' 

lie were ^ulprised, «t first, to- £ii»l no sig^£ic«n& difference 
bectffiea fSAOOS and noo-HACOS ceaehetrs in tim oumber of questions t^sy 
uak, but this behsvior is confimed by Amid on and Flanderc*' study of 
toucher roles. They describe teachers as direct and imlirect, cate- 
gories which rou^Iy correspond to tendencies of non-MACOS and MACOS 
teachers. (Ihe lav end- of scales related to teacher directednes? 
indicates greater teacher control and dir^ctim; non-MACO§ teachers 
consistently are lower than HACOS teachers on such itei^.) ^don 
and Flanders rc{K)rt very little difference beti^^n direct and indirect 
teachers in the amotmt of tiise spent questioning; similarly, we find 
insignificant diffescpce between non -MACOS and HACOS teachers here. 

In other aspecta^of teacher behavior* such teacher's role, we 
again find important differences betsracn MACOS teachers and other 
teachare. l^ic IZACOS teacher is best characterized as a guide; the 
regular social studies teacher, as an authority. Bie non-J^COS teach- 
ers exercise total control over verbal processes, scoring 1.1 on 
"Teacher sets and controls agenda/Students initiate topics of dis- 
cussion." MACOS teachers (l.C) are controlling also, but sbu^wtiet^ 
less so a And looking at the d^s^co to which the teacher draws out 
Students, we find that MACJOS teachers, make a greater effort to do 
so <4«& vs« 3*1 for other teachers.) ^ 

Sunanarizinc the data on teachers V beh|ivior during verbal activi- 
ties, we can' discern a claasrooni pattern of tea^er-*centerediiess in 
non*MAc6s classes and student-centeredness in the MACOS groups 
Student^centeredness involves a basic resfH^ct for the student as a 
person who is capable of some eelf^^manaseaient (less teacher direction) 
and whose' thoughts and opinions are a valid contribution to the 
learning experience (more opinion questions and di^cut^^ion). 

What sorts of student behavior do we find? We know that the 
teacher i not the students, structures the nature of class activities, 
and that sotae aspects of student behsvlor arc little cK>re diaQ< ref lec- 
tions of teacher behavior. "Lencth of response," for exaiople, shovs 
that students in'HA£K>S classes give cKsch longer answers (3.6 vs. 1.3), 
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as «M %iould eaEp«Gt fron th« luicurfi of die CMebtilr«* qiititic^. Ibe 
ittfosBtf tioci OD tha {Mittent of verbal «icli»g«f rcvaals &«c a 
to-tMchar raspcfosa la the typical noda, thoii£|t ^ara axe fiieotacant- 
ly sore atud^tt^eo-atudaat necbansaa in mCOS ciaaaaa* IfaU, coo, 
sa«Bi8 reletad to ceacl^r b^aviors — ailoviag open dltcisaaion, aak- 
ing quaatiooa to which students can express a var|«ty of rcapdnses 
and allixans and racouraging stunts to speak to ma aoother. In 
aost of their classrooa l^a, ttuda&ta legitinataiy talk ooly to dte 
teadier. ^ey taoat be tau^t to relate to one anotiier. 

H600S. pupils se^ to Ilsteii to one another, acoriog S.O <va. 3.5 
for others) . Ihey appear to be more intereated in what ia happening 
in class (4.2 vs. 3.2). Bo^ seta of behaviors seem related to the 
simple fact that in th& JA^SOS group, students ha^ sore to do and are 
more iiaportant to die life of the class than are pupils in other social 
studies classes. Zf» suraaary states^t .about the c^mtent and process 
of verbal activities (quality: poor/exceHent) ia consistent with 
the spti-.ifics alrejdy discussed: quality is higher in MACOS classes. 

I 

A nvii^r of other Itms about student behavior reveal no signifi- 
cant difference between mOOB and othet clssses, although the !-!ACOS 
scores are slightly higher. Relevancy, noise'^v^ sense of purpose, 
personal example, and participation arc about equal for the two 

sasaples. 

It is interesting that, while two- thirds of the teacher-behavior 
items reveal eipiificant differences, less than half the student- » " 
b^avior items do so. Utis difference in student and teacher scores 
may reflect the process of curriculum innovation in the classroom. 
Ihe closer one is to concrete curricular materials, the more accurate- 
ly the classroom xi^ects the curricultmt o»}del. Soms of the activi- 
ties in ^^ACOS (such as watd^ing filxas) are virtually teacher-protif ; 
others, especially questioning ana holding discussions, are depend- 
ent on the attitudes, priorities, and skills of the teacher. We 
would suggest that variation betb^en the MACOS and control groups is 
greatest on those dimensions which are most closely related to the 
curriculum itself. Differences between the two groups decrease as 
other variables (es|»cislly tie teacher) become more important, 

Ihe i tem s on students' behavior seem to show that students do 
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not raspood sotaly ^ eousi* MttrlJils* Uamix bshavioct nre in 

ratpooM €0 as overall tdiool mmixotmmskt, to c tMChsr, asid to filial 

taachar'a particular prafaatation o£ tiba satariala. H&C06 ciaarly 

Influances the teacheri^ b^uivlor. It hat an Important lopact on 

af^dantt alao, Imt Itacf^act it filt^rad tiiro<^ eaadbar. 

Claairocw Atoosnhara 

Taachar ia authoritarian 
with ragard to atudant ' * ^ 



b^iavior ; 2^0;3^6« s s ; Paroiasivtt 

TiiBcher ia.raaervad i 2..4 ; £4.1 ? ; ; Expreasive 

plaaiure » i l.% t s 4>2 s ; s S^ioi^i pleewre 
Teacher doesn't ahow 

•ag*t g s I 8 Shova anger 

Teacher* 8 voice ' ' 

extresaely loud i : i X ; s r * Extremely soft 

Teacher ill-at-eaae : s 3,fe $ t ^ Eelaxed, enjoys saesloii 

Teacher is bored ' ; " s 3.8 : s5.1 : _ : Involved with 8iibje<tt 

. Teacher talks down 
to students amch ; : 3>l g 4>9\ : ; None 

Class is teacher «^ Has tone of coop* 

dominated 1.1 ; i3«4 : t i ; eratlve venture 

Teacher's style is ^ 

idea«or iented 1^5 : it : s S ^dent-or ien ted 

Teacher's stance: , / Physically close 

apart from students : 2.3 i s 4>4 ; i \ i to students 

Araount of teacher. 



moveioent (use only spaces 1 • none, 4 « soma, and 7 • much*) 

g 3,4 ; 4^ ; ! i 

(''Overall student interest'* and ''overall student 
participation*^ mre excluded from analysis because 
these iteffis ais^ly susamsriEe tiiie srae disiaaaions 

for verbal and non«^verbsl aspects of the lessee.) 

The las^t section of the observation checklist consists of s nuoher 
a£ itms which define a teacher's tiasic style or approadi to the atudencs 
and the curriculwn. Xt attaapts to daacriba a teach "^rsonality/' 
MACOS and non<*MACOS teac^-rs differ on 83Z of the ita&s, being similar 
only In their tendency not to show anger and to speak in a moderate tone, 

^38 
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M^S teachers , as a group, are more open in their re^atiooBhip 
with the studenta than are the others. '3he teacher* ueloe the EDC 
curricti lira are oore eaepressive (4.1 va. 2.4), and tbe^r are ao i» a 
positive way they are more apt to ahow pleaaurc (4.2 ^pa. 2,3), 
hut no laore likely to a^reaa aager. Sooe^apeeta -oi their -attitudea 
find expression fn physical tenasj • H&COS teachers laave about «ie 
room more than do others and are more apt 'to be physically close to 
smdente. Ihe latter wcmld involve mch tilings as* taking part in 
a atudent group or c<Hiductlng the claaa froa a aitting, ratiier tlian 
standing » position. Ihe aim is to minim ize social and psychological 
distance in a.i^ysical way. Ihese data, airport findiiiga of the 1967- 
19^ observation work. 

Teacher control over the Classroom is more complex, There is 
no such- thing as a teadter-proof curriculum. In the case of HACOS, 
the teacher interprets and t^diates, and the course reaches students 
through the teacher. Ijhile students relate to one another taoxe often 
and have oore oppoytimities for independent «K>rk in msm classes, 
it IS the teacher ^o organizes the class so that tl^se things can 
occur. Perhaps the best ixm@& of the MACOS teacher is tiiat of 
orchestra leader or theater director, Ihe role demands, a great deal 
of work, but if it has been done successfully, the final product 
appears effortless and sponteneous. In teraa of our checklist, the 
* isaue-is' not whether a teacher is in control — they all are — but 
whether the teacher is controlling and dominating. KACOS teachers 
are less apt to dwninate the class than are others, as the follow- 
ing item indicates: 

0 * 

Class is teacher- » Class has' tone of 

dominated , T^Jij : : • cooperative venture 

An important word the it&n is "tone." .Tteachers and students can 
never be truly equals, but in the MACOS class there is more oppor- 
tunity for them to act so. In short, VIAQQS teachers are mo^ ' 
subtle in their control. A re la tedv question is the amount of con- 
trol desired by the teacher: MACOS teadters allow greater freedom 
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in tiieir class. 
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Teacher is, outlioriCfillian 
with regax^.to stutot 

'^«vior ;2j0^^ : Permissive 

Bie aaouat sad nature of teachar coatarol reflect, io i^t, the 
teadieg'i.Q giaioa of the students. - If -be^ jiaa^ respect for fiteis, he 
is less UUfily to feel the need to control them mi to prevent th^ 
firoffl "getting out of hand." Ol&COS classes are as <|tiiet as otiiers, 
although mcos. teachers are raore permissive.) If he feels that 
students have legitinsate contributim to iaal%, he is lesa apt to • 
relate to them in a "talking down" manner. And it seems reasonable 
that die nature of tite curriculoxa plejrs a part in molding l2ie teachers' 
attitude toward', and eaqiectations abmit, stud«its. Minimally, curric- 
ula reinforce tescbers' attitudes about stui^ts. If a teacher is 
inclined to treat pupils as i^rtent persons and the curriculum does 
also, appropriate actions will follow. Or the curriculum can provide 
the teacher witli a vl^icle for making operative his notion of the 
way the classroom should function. 

Conclusi ons on HACOS and nop-MACOS claggga 

Ihe major •questi9ns to be msvorm by oa^3<to ovaluatiaa of I3ViJ: 
A COUKSE OF SWm and other social studies courses was: "What is the 
effect of Innovative curricula on colorable classrocHQ situatioasf" 
On ^e bssls of the data, it seems to us that raxrriculum has an 
important role in determining the nature of class activities and the 
relation of studwits to the teacher and to each otiier. (Attitude 
checklists c^pleted by*MACOS and noa-MACOS students offer somi» * 
corroboration of the fiiidings.) Two limitaticms of this tesearch, 
the sdall size of the sao^le and the possibility of /lon-co^arable 
samples, are easily remedied by larger rcplicati^ of the study^ 

Anotiier problem remains: it is possible that the MACOS t^diers 
were different frnm the others in classroom style before tiiey began 
using the new course, and that the observed disparities are due t^ | 
a self -selection process, not to curriculum reform. « » 

The 1967-1968 data, however, suggest that curriculici does pro- 
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ituce chaog^s in teacbisis tcyle. fbat ^fe«r, we obferv^ teachers 
comiucfclng social studies md other classes before, they began usiog 
H&COS. Cocpariog those early (oon-MACOS) and late (mCOS) cla^ ses- 
8 ions, we noted a number of significant differences in teachei: 
approach and classropoi atiaos{^ere» HNre« teachers and student* 
remained conscaat^ curriculum cbanged, Mnd differeqcas w»re obwrved^ 
Urn teachers, too, tell us that thair approach to aecial atudiM 
has changed • In interviews cooductad toward tJie end* of their first 

(Ihis iisprovesseot in discussion do ym think diis 
is related to ypwr style, or do you think it^s related 
in any way to the content?) 

I*ve always done it... but Z think this Idi^ of material 
lends itself B»>re ^sily than other 'kinds of things. 

(In what way?) 

Weil, it pif^ides an m^Sul lot o£ shying ot ideas 
and discussion* ^ 

I suppose Z ^ less prone to be ^^teacher*** 

!^ techniques have changed to the extent that I have 
been given a lot of hew ideas. And I'm not just 
drawing on ny own habits. 

(Is this oetliod that you use different from the way 
you taught social studies in the past?) 

It is, very different. Ihe social studies I taught in 
the past has gone from the textbook to maps and films., 
I think it's the type of material that aK>re or less 
you.x70uld need a teacher to direct. Whereas this type 
of material, you can let the children go. I have used 
this type of technique in science and math, too -- 
discovery method and they enjoy it. 

It would seem unlikely that the curriculum could reform an unwill- 
ing teacher. But as these excerpts shov/, there are many who use a 
traditional pedagogy until they are offered tiie option of change, and 
then they enthusiastically adopt mw teaching strategies. Bte new 
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curricultim provides an alternative to traditional approadiaa and oaScea 
it possible for a teacher to change his style. 

Other Fiaatos * ' 

Examination of observation data of BACOS classes disclosed that 
major change did not occur over time . In the few j. terns jdiichj^d show 
variation, change was both positive and negative. In the evaluation- 
of verbal, aspects of the lesson, we find that the teacher asked fewer 
questions during tiie.late (last two) observations. Ihis suggests 
either that st^ents were raising nmre- questions or that the teacher's 
questions elicited more discussion. Correspondingly, we found a 
slight, increase in open-ended discussion over tiaje. We also found 
that teach'fers %^xe more expressive at the end of the year. Ihe early 
observations (firet two) were not conducted until Noveinber, so that 
we are not seeing begimjing-of-the-school-year-hesitancy vs. end-of- 
the-year-familiarity. On the other hand, we found that teachers 
tended to draw out students less and students gava fewer personal 
examples at the §nd. The latter is surprising, since the Ketsilik 
unit would be expected to yield more perscaialized discussion. 

. To answer one of the original questions behind &is research, 
it appears that the process of teaching MAN: A C(^RSE 0^ STUDY fflr 
the first time and attending seminars does not produce observable 
changes between early and late mCOS work. Since the 1507-1960 data 
and comparison of MACOS and other classes- do indicate the influence 
of curriculum on pedagogy, we conclude that this effect is Hmnediate. 
When teachers begin the course, they alter their approach ; there is 
no evidence of cumulative change. 

Scores on the four early and late observations for each teacher 
did produce a useful methodological insight. A comparison of the 
abbreviated sanple and the total saople scores on Section H, "Verbal 
Aspects of .Lesson," and Section I, "Classroom Atmosphere." showed no 
significant differences. Of the 31 items' in the two sections, on 
only one was the difference greater than 0.5. This indicates that 
repeated,, in-depth observations are not necessary to obtain an 
accurate picture of the classroom, and that two sets of visits, 
reasonably spaced, are sufficient for our purposes. In practical. 
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terms, one coold obtfurve worm clMttBtoom vit;b the tkm persooa^l and 
wltia lma» incoctveaieace to tli« sdiools. 

Coasiderlnc the possibility of m difference within the MAC06 
claasrooQi related to dessogrephic fee core, we coopered a, lower-class, 

inner-city syst^ with a i&iddle-iclass . euburbjip system. As vitii 
other l^GOS results, we found little dif&rencelNtiieaa classrooms In 
tilie turn settings. Siet is, varistion betifeen clasSrQ<»BS wltiiin either 
grov^ was greater than the differences between groups* Ihe following 
table indicates oeaa scores on the two most iciportant sections of the 
observation checklist; . 

• Prban Suburban 

-H. Verbal aspects .. 

o£ lesson 3.2 3.5 

I. Classroom 

atiaosi^ere , 3.6 3.8 

Only one breatuknm of H^COS observeticm data showed ijaportant 
differences;, i.e., separating the observations according to the 
orientation of the- teacher. Ihe item is defined in the notes on the 
use of tlie f^servstlon Form as follcws: 

An ides-orionted teacher would show primary concern 
with the material, whether it be* facts or concepts, 
in aootiier s^se, he is task oriented. "Student- 
oriented" refers to a concern with students' behavior 
or interpersonal relations. For exraple, a teacher 
might direct diseussicm away from the specific 
content to consideration of how the students worl|ed 
together when they were arriving ^t some an^er. 

Neither .orientation was thou^t to be better than the other. From 
previims field work, we knew 6£ excellent teachers in both techniques 
(see pages 31£f for case studies). 

Student orientation meant a score of 5 or greater on the item. 
Ihe ei^ht Icssoas which were student-oriented had a mean score of 
6.1 on the item, \^ile the 34 idea-oriented lessoni^ averaged 2.6. 
Student -orientation was a stable characteristic of teacher style; 
this sub-sample consisted of four lessons of one teacher, tihree of 
another, and one of anotiier. 
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Expressing ffr another way, two of Che neven KIOOS teachers displayed 
significanc rnxdant ori^tafcioo. 'fiot^ teachers were vfait« feaales; 
one taught in a ghetto school, and the other taught in a suburb. The 
cable below shows the ^ terns in sections H and I on which the two 
groups differed stgnificancly. 



K>. " Evaluatidii oTlferM Aspects ^IrtieBvm 



Factual questions 

Short answer 

XJuestionj mostly 
from teacher 

Teacher asks ^ 
few questions 

Exchanges largely 
student to teacher 

Scudeats- ^se few 
personal examples 

Teacher sets and 
controls agenda 

Student interest 
low 

Quality of verbal 
activities «- poor 



Teacher is reserved 

Teacher doesn't phow 
pleasure 

Teacher ill-at-ease 

Teacher doesn't draw 
out students 

Teacher talks down 
to students much 



83,6 



;2.4 



; 2.1 

s2.8 



1.6 



3.8* 



3.8* 



3.9* 
3.S* 



4.6* 



4.5 



5.2 : 



I. 



5.6*; 

! 3.0 ; ; 5.1* ! 

Classroom Atroosghere 
: ;4.0 ;5.5*t 



; 4.9 
; 4.7 

:4.9 



; 6.0* 
;6.S* 

;6.S* 

:6.4*: 



; 3.4 
;3.9 



t5.9*; 
:5.4*: 



Class is ceacher- 
dominated : 

Teach&'s stance: 
apart from students i 

Amount of teadtar 

movement (Use only spaces 1 " none, 4 ■ son^, and 

; ; ; 4.1 * ; 6.0* 

(*Indicstes students-oriented lessons.) 

Us 



CH>ittion questions 

Lengthy response ^ 

Questions ouMCly 
from students 

Teacher ssks 
many quest imis 

Exchanges largely 
student to student 

Students use many 
personal examples 

Students initiate 
topics of discussion 

Student interest 
hi^ 

(^I'ity of verbal 
sctivitios ware 
c:^cG3J,ent one 



Eispressi^ 

t . 

Shows pleasure 

aelaxed, enjoys laaeoii 

Hakes obviQus effort 
to draw out students 

None 

Has tone o£ coop* 
erative venture 

Physically close 
to students 
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The most fttriMsig tSiitig it thfi mtm^ ot Chi diifmrtd^ WtMMa 
s tudontHor lentod and id«ji'-ori«nt«d Imsooji. Slgnif ican^ virl«Cioa occurs 
on 17 q£ 01 dimensioofl; in every dl£f«r«nc« the .■tud«nt-'ori«Dt«d Iciioos 
are "better." (Except for ^e fourtii itm, hi^r scoree indicate the 
kind of pedagogy we hope to find.) In a tudent-or ieaCed aeaaiona, pupils 
have e larger role: t^y give longer iiiaiMirs to predwninently opinion 
queatlcms; tiiey apeak directly to oiui another aore often; tisey eak oiore 
quest ions; they are more apt to influence the topics under discussion. 
Ihey 'display more ^tcrest in the verbal intarehange «ad, o^Noratl, per- 
form better. In seudent-orlented* sub-saaiple, tiie teedfers ere 
correspondingly less dominating, and the class haa Che tone of a coop- 
erative venture . The teachers are unlikely to talk down to students. 
tZhey arc expresaive, very often shoving pleasure; relaasad; physicslly 
Qlose to students; rather a^ive in their njoyeoent erotfiid the classroom, 
they ask fewer questions dian do idea-oriented teachers, and they are 
very co^carned alsout draw lug out students. 

Ihe it&oB on euro gn>ups bdve similar scorea are not shoim 

above, but som e vortli ootlog. We £fi^ that while teachers* orleata- 
^ tlons tward students and currlculisu di££er, ttmiv roles in the class 
(guide, resource I etc*) and theirxatandards o£ acceptable bdhavior are 
similar. As we might expect » noise level o£ the classes is about equal. 
And while student interest varies, student participation does not. 

As stated previously, neither end of the "orientation" dix&ensiott ves 
thought to be a better approach to the class than the other. And yet the 
student-oriented sessions are overselling ly superior to the idea-oriented 
ones. A lesson is more likely to be successful if the teacher's concern 
is with the students than it is if the teacher is cmcentrating pn ideaa. 
Is this because the two clearly student-oriented teadiers are superior 
teachers, whose lessons would be outstanding, regardless of their particu- 
lar emphasis? We found that this is not the caae by conparing the idea- 
oriented lessons of thQ selected teachers with those of tixe rest of the 
sample. No important differences sp^eared in 'H," in tlie evaluation of 
verbal aspects of the lesson. The teacher's orientation during a s{Hici- 
fic lesson appears to have a direct effect on its character and quality. 
As we expected, items on basic elements of teaching st Classroom 
Atmosphere, did continue to show some variations between the two groups. 
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alehousb v«rl«sioii*v«a iMs than in t|ic ialcial i4M-s€iid«iit oriaat«* 

Xcscons of the »«aMi tMchftr? Vwry likely it U that cba »tud«nt* ara 
avara of die teacher 'a coneers for a&d iotereat la tkm and raapond 

accordingly . Pei^apa eleawnrtry school children are in gr eaSeg-^eed-Ql 

nurturing behaviors than we auagiGct. Ferfaapa &ey are particularly 
intereated in tim bdiavioral issues tahieh often ap(»ear in student-oriented 
aeaaioos. It is iiaportant to the general ataioapberet too» ^t in 
student-oriented sessions teadhers are sore rel,«ued abcmt the subject 
matter. Ihey aren't pii^ing as hard to get a point across, {^rhaps because 
they are more cotifortable wi& ^e particular topic or because tiaey have 
given it a lower priority. ' 
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XV. A took <t gfchtng Ortnf tiont 

In t&ta Motion «• trill um inUirvUw* vith teadMrt sod 

vfir&«l dMcriptiiKM.of. iMson* (Mietlpo A of tiM ClMirooB C»)Mrvafcioii 

Fors) to Aplify tbm dliclnetion IwtxiiMn idM «iid •£udiDt*ori«ac*d 

toftdittig atylts. It U iaportaat to ooU tfuit wc tomd grMt«r diffor* 

«BG«s boewan •^le^'oF tftccbor* u^^ 

^ ewtarUlc b6tiMe& tiM styUs o£ MACOS t«ifih«r«. thft currieulua ima 

the ittjor impact. Hm t««ciisr'f ttsrU of ori«Bt«tiOB, bonwvttir. pUya a 

■i^lflcant rolo in expUiniag diffor«iicefi matmg tmMskmtm taaiag tim a«ma 

course. Yet these, differdiieet are taftllsr and Uss draratic tiian those 

caused by the iixeseiice' of &e iaaovative cuirrieuluiB. 

' nte studeat-orieated teadier poasessea isaay o£ the characttr->' 

istlcs of the archetypal eleoaiitary teaci»r — a vara, nothering peraon, 

one uho attends to die children' a 80cial-«Boiiooal needs mtd to their . 

iae»rpet8onal behavior. < Ber approach to the claasroom (and It la herd 

to iioagir^ this teacher ea a bush) Is Chat of the teacher in the "family" 

school « a^ described by John ftewey: ' 

In thla school tiie life of the child beconss the 
sll-ccmtrolling aisi. All the ns^ia oec^aaary to 
further the growth of the child center diere. 
teaming? Certainly, but livings priaarlly, and 
tiirough «£&d in relation to tiiia living.... 

Sodi teadiera tend not to be articulate about social stiuiies as an 
academic discipline, or to evaluate critically the MACOS currieuluB; 
they feel the course as auch ea they think about it. They like it be- 
cause it 'Vorks^; that ia, they intuitively knov that it is helping 
them to adiieve tiieir goals (cooDBinicaticm, verbal skills, group inter- 
action, certsin conceptual growth , etc.). 

The ides-orient^ teacher sppears outwardly to be a store 
professionally concerned person. She is apt to use the terminology of 
current e<lucatiott in her speech; she is likely to be s^re analytical 
about the effect of curriculim on l^e students. Also, she tends to be 
taore knowledgesble about and more critical of the course itself, question- 
ifig why it caphasiees tiiis, why it slights that, etc. In defining her 
goals for social studies education, she . iicstes thst she has thought 

* 
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ZdM-osi«Bttd tMdms m priaacMar co y g i i ad with Itasiiias tMfca — 

Cb«t •t»d«ii^ untesfcaord eisc«ets and develop « raw of eognltiv* 

and vttxbal akUU. iad tibajf fUU to atudants towslt tiw tMki dia 

caUtittuOiip .«ay ba wani and opaa, bot it haa wosm of tiia flavor o£ 

coiial^gimtisip tiiaa of nur t u ranra . 

Beginning vltii tiwir ratpoosaa Co a fnsipamty ttbigttoua watloa 

about thair ga&aral iapraaaloiia «id ovaluitioo o£ cba Kaa «id Otiiar 

Aoiaala unit, v« .can aoa tlio dif faiwnea in fim coaamm of Idsa-oriaatad 

aod atuda&t-oriantad teaehara. Ona idM-oriaiit»d taacliar a«id: 

Iba ia-dap& a^roadi la raally tha aoat valuabi* of 
evorythfng. tba fact tiiat ehildraa mm not axpoaad 
to blta and pleeaa of infoznatloii, but tb«y ac« 
raally givaa thm opportimity to ^rouglily diacovar 
and to interprat and to naat with Haw aapori^eaa. 

She continuftd, idiasi probad. to'asEplaia how I2&a doalgp of ^ laatorlala 

coatrlbutod to ataidimtfi' iateraat in aad umiar a tanking tfaa courao. 

Ihia toadier relatad tiia ^taatloa to atudeata* ci^ltiv« davalopoaat. 

Another ides rl«iitad teacher lophaaiied eooeeptnal ^aiaaa of the course: 

X find Chat a lot of diesi have, sottan tha ides of 
the ffiicceaaiva buildup of aora moA oora coc^licated 
onimaia*.. By the tioe ire finl^ie^ aeaiog the diiop 
film, they reall^ wore conviocod that chare were 
m fiwful lot Bore aiollaritioo between and 
onisusls &an &ey originally tlicmglit. 

The teacher was Ktrprlaed (end clearly pleaMd) tiiat the ehildroo 
could so cleerly state major sisiilarities and differ«»ces. ^e, her- 
self, rapidly lis^^d^a important poiata diildren bed ssada. It night 
be noted titat sment-oriented teachers are often unable to reaeoiber , 
specifies of course content evea vhen directly aaked. 

One student-orient^ tesdier raspomled to the saae cfuestion by 
eacplaining how tiie unit should be f^or toned and finlA^, "I've had a 
ball*" Emotionsl reactions th^ teai^er's as well as the students' 
ore Inportttit. Mioth^ teacher ffiiffwsred b^ cMisldering in greet detail 
the ieffect of the unit on students* behavior. This response to I vague 
but dicantifilly content-directed question testifies to her primary 
concerns. 
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Vorkitig vlfili tbit mttArUt, i&m jroe «r« conifntly 
c«2i(lag about behavior, laaniiBS mt^ btiucvior,- miA 
looking mt tiiia l^nd of tbiag, «ii|r/aa<^^ bobava « 
tba way tiicy do, i^y paopla bibavtt aa tNy do, X 
fo^I vairy atxongly tbac tbara la' a graat dlffareoca 
in\iba boya ami glrla. £ aaa i4; j^rticularly in 
^ir gaaaral mnnar o£ workisg. . . X em apaci£ically 
ciCa a casa of a boy in tibia claaa iilto cmi in 
Decaabar,... . ' ■ 

Studan'^-oriaacad ta^cbaza aaa, by daf^bition^ laaa cooeantad 
vitb coataat tiian vit%^ii^att ijji diair alaaaaa. Aafcad wbat (ba 



sain point of Kd^COS wa^^ atudant-orianCad t«|i char ^Ikad about 
oakiiSg cbildran faal that tbair idaaa vara iaportmt and net gatting 
boggad down in dataila. Iba laannar of raviawiag Urn eouraa abould not 
be aquatad witb ^a taacbara* intelliganea; ratbar, it ia a nattar of 
intaraat. Sfod^t^riratad taacbara usm ^ly nildly concarnad witb 

« 

content per ae; diay are vitally concerned wi6i atodcat bibavior, and 

on t^ia topic are very articulate. 

lhara if eoaeiiiing absHst a cbild giving «i idea, 
giving a tbcmgbt, offering inforoaticm t&a way 
it ia accepted. X dtink if be geta in &e babit 
of hearing ^e kinda of thingi be Cbinka about 
accepted or reapected or even a bit of what he 
had said reapected, then he ia leas fearful about 
bringing hie thought out into the op«a. - 

For many children, being children, a Job it for 

here and nov, mad it*s all over in a half hour. ' 

That ^esn*t saean that l^eauae Tinbergen vorkad 

for 30 yaaia studying herring gulla &at thfy 

understand the inpact of &mt fully, I don't 

nean that at all. But Icmg term planning, trying^ 

to talk vitb tfaen about taking on a taak it your 

own pace, not aaking na *^^t ia cbe dea^ina?" ^ 

YOU, youraelf , bava to daeido on irihon. yt^ begin 

work, how nueh you are going to do, and ao forth. 

You hove to iaake <be decisims. X uaa &4^ir^ 

guideline. Xf children come in drovaa and aay 

"Do you like this?" my only reaponae ia **0q Jroo?** > 

Ibey shrug end go back. Hoot of the tima 1 do 

that.- 



ISi^ taadtiers are ak^d to criticize tha course, student- 
oriented teachers 9eem to be lless reflective ffiid evaluative. Ihey are 
more apt to say siioply, *'lt's greet!" Suggesticms for revisions 
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«ight to ^ortm tb. unit. Ui^timly, u> rm^miu^ tt^ 
tBMchmr'B wmual (€r«i 1968 tai»rvl««>.i Um^, idea-orieoted 
te«b«« dl6 m>t malm th« ««gge.tio«». f^rhap. bec««i they ««« 
«ore iatare.tad to the cootant. per ..e. tli*y «,y hav« «ore 
ledgeable .bottt tte course. Ihey expi^ c<mfid«ice ti,.t 

they Jmew ^ere tl»€i BsteriJl 

together. Studeot-ori^ted teacfafiM ^ kaCOS dwi^n faecmw^^it 
aasembUd ln>porUffit aii4 Inter^itiiig mBUrUls which were aoaaabla to 
tiielr prMry goals, but they waat^ the corrlcttlum developers td do 
e bit Biore. ' ' 

Idea-orlented teediers were more critical ead expyeesed 
disaetlefectiim wld, the lack a£ provisitm in the course deeign for 
' independent student work, with the ebaence of difficult reading to 
challenge ate brightest students, and ulth ^>s3e^asis on skill 

'% 

♦ I still think this stuff doesn't weigh as heavily 
on the dewiopoent of reading skills mtd deva-lop-; 
nent of research skills i^ich I diink should come 

ffS ^^^Z** ^ to «^ a built-in 

kind of thing for th^ brighter ^ds, the better 

le^*"®' to provide more of a range of reading ^ 

I'd like to see more meet end potatoes,., ^d 
as I say, I»m not adverse to kids walking awsy 
with Bom tools in their basket, sosae k«>tfledge ' 
sad skills to go with theo.^ 

... more books on the seliaoo, nore books on ttio 
herring gull, rsfher toa^just the booklets they 

isfoteition would yoi went / 
tocluded?) Probebly s»r<i factual inforJitimi. - ^ 

^ learning more sbout it, other than lookiiS^at ^ 
films and the film strips and booklets,.. So they 
could do projects. 

Student.oriented Uachers eayhssize the interactive laode of soci^il 
studies educsticm to the ^tent thst they do not suggest more iadividusl 
iaed MACQS work, ihis is not to say they have no independent work. 

°f ^^^'^^'^ experience, the elementary mCQS 
staff did restructure the teacher •« guide. 
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- vmtmlf ttmt £b«y find tuf f icittoc oj^pottmity ixt thm cgotm m it 
fitswUt* ... 

Ktfiy ef tbc dif f«r«nc«« fMtwMs idM-orimUd aad .studa&t- 
ori^tttd CMcli«rt ar« mnsoMriecd in th« wmy eajiciisrc of Mch typm mpokm 
about cbi|4rQB in chair cIums. She idM teaehss; 

Be adjusted besitifully, and he really caoa out very 
nicely. And he digs into ct^inga on hia ovn and doaa 
special reports mud this kind of thing. And he'a 
very good at deduction ami nalciog ohaarvatioaa ^d 
critical thinking, ea{»ecially the critical thinking 
area. 

And the sti^^t-ori«i|Ml teacher: 

... this boy — bright, tmt having been at a special 
schpol for very eeotianally distutbed childr^i — was 
very different in his approach, was demmtdtng of at- 
tention in tiie fact that he spoke mit all tl^ tisiei and 
X was soazed that during the first couple of mcmthfi 
that nO' one ever struck out ft his. X see him now with 
other groups of tK>ys around him. You know, at first 
he would asy, "Nobody likes oe. X have no friends." 
And the fact tjtat a group of youngsters in a highly 
c(S]^titive sitiiation could be as warmly aloof is 
sosething. X think and nuly believe tiiat &e kind 
of work in the sbcial studies area has offered a 
great deal of thcnight for youngsters, and I think 
they do look at each other differ^tly. 

Ihe value of MAa>S for the first child, as his teacher saw it, was that 

it provided hiia with an opportunity for intellec^l growth. Xt 

Xegitliaatized hie having an oplaion different frooi that of the teadxer 

and because tff that made hiia eager to be sericKisly .involved with the 

subject. According to the second teacher, MACC^ helped to create a 

iBore bwaan, accepting envirosfi^t, in which a disturbed child could . 

flourish . 

^at do these differences ia testier orientation mean in the 

actual operation of the class? All teachers ccmsid^red here agree on 

the Inportant aims of conceptualisation and improvement of verbal skills, 

and all are teaching ^e^&^ame course. So variations in specific 

behaviors ate small. Chie lo^iortant difference was that idea-oriented 

teachers t^ded to have oxire hi^-^wered^ better orgmiized Wessons. 

« 

Students did more things during the lesson, the whole paco was quicker. 
The lessons were more carefully thought out ahead of time, and usually 



«cbi«vKd their obi«eeiv«a. Stuimnt'^Ttmtmi umai^sm, wiio ciMot Im* 
time pleoning for cless teeeicme end \Aio relied nore €» intuitloo^ 
were siore likely to heve dieorgeoised, eoorphoue leeeons. 

As idea-orieated cXies: The cleeerooa fooised on the 
^vlromaeat boerds » four of oeoipied tlie center of the room, 
with student deske it^ a lerge square aroisx^ dioa. hour-long elaee 
lesson on the Arctic environaect began vith three studoits eaqplaining 
imaginary animals they had crested vhich i^uld survive in the ^ctic. 
Ihe teacher then showed "Life on the Tundra," asking students to fbcue 
on a few questions -- Where does the, animal get its fpod? Does it 
migrate? How does it defend itself? etc. ^Some students took notes 
during the film, althmxgh ^ey were not told to do so. Afterwards, 
children grouped for discussion. Soiae read tiie notes they had taken; 
others conaaented on what they lilced and disliked in the film, and others 
raised questions they had. Students ex^ined the "Arctic" booklet, and 
sc»se looked up animals in the encyclopedia the teacher, passed around. 

Toward tiie end of the period, she pulled tiie class togetiier, 
to pool Ideas. Her questions to them were very indirect and open- 
ended: "Any comment?" "What do you think?" She never gave answers 
herself, judged the correctness of a response, or repeated an a^sver 
except to turn it back into a question. When one boy asked why the 
hollow horns of musk oKcn were strong, and no students Icnew, she 
suggested that the boy find out. Students presented scKoe of the 
information and ideas they had acquired about Arctic life, including 
the reason why plants are low in heiglit — if they grew too high, 
they would topple over because the permafrost prei^ts the roots from 
growing dfeep. Ihis lesson was typical of the many obsen^. It had - 
a cl^arl?>^ fined objective, which it accomplished in a reasonable 
and in/olving manner. 

In a student-oriented class: 'Each group of students was 
given a picture showing one stage in the process of a predator killing 
and eating its prey. Ihey were to discuss the picture and list all 
the words that the. picture inspired. After a while, students were given 
8trui^tB3fe-Punction and Animal Adaptation booklets aa6 tole to relate 
the booklets' concepts to the pictures. This activity did not occur 
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in may groopi childi«ii did not makB ttm eota^tionB. It vu un6|««r 
S^Bt ffbat tim t;«tcb«r iiteanded — pirdtNibiy torn sort oi vvim in dis- 
.guiM but its did not b«ppea. Ttm probicm of tbn lesson wss tbct tii« 
goal vas ^t cljurly foxmtiated in tiip tnaeber's ndUMlS ^tarefora;, 
inatructiona ware uoclear. Students didn't aacoBpliaii anything in 
particular duriiig ttm claas. lha teacher realised that the leaaon had 
failed, and a£t^r a half hour break, taught a ireviaed veraion to 
another HACOS clasa. Since the firat claaa aterted vi& pictures (noti* 
vatiott) but couldn't relate adaptation concep^a to Che picturea, tiiia 
tiiBB die teacher Just passed out Hie concept booklets (vithout placing 
them in coutext) «id dien distributed pictures. She asked stodttats 
for oral responses to pictures, mid the whole clasa discuasi^ them. 
But diere ves no relating oi booklets to pictures. Afterwanis, the 
gave a story-writing aaaignment: "Take the role of an anicuil and 
describe your life." jS^ach. separate activity was quite reaacmable, but 
they did not hang together.* ' « ^ 

A aecond noticeable difference between the elasaes of idea* 
oriented and student-oriented teadiers is the failure o' the first to 
attend to social-^i^tional and behavioral needa cf diildren. Student- 
oriented teachers, on the other hand, often restructure the content of 
a lesson to illustrate behavioral issues. Ihe "idea" teadier whose 
lesson was just described kept students to< the task but was not concerned 
,with their interpersonal behavior. For twk consecutive sessions the 
observer noted that in one»stt^dent group boys refused to work with 
girls, but the teacher ignored the situation. Her approach was to make 
intellectual d^nands of the children and in this way to get ^em involved 
in the task.^ With such involvement. Interpersonal prob loos hopeful ]gf 
would disappear. 

A student-oriented teacher would be apt to interrupt the task 
to focus on the process of group discussion. In another session of the 
student-oriented f:e8cher already described, she conducted a mini-lesson 
with one group of students v^o were having difficulty working together. 
She drew out the children on \fhy they .were behaving in a particular 
way and helped than to understand the interpersonal dynamics involved. 
Whether they finished the original task was uniaportant; ooich more 
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iii^rtaat learning in thl* tt«ch«r*» viw %Ma caking place. 
Another »cu<!«it-ori«ited' teacher uaed the HACOS ohaarvatlon lesson 
to ufl^erseore polsta about the children's bdiavior: Hbi^e the whole 
class was discus fling the way a scientist works and the Importance of 
observation methods, a couple of students were engaged in an observa!- 
tlt» project, Ihey were to record ir<m b^ind a blind t£ieir obser«a- 
tioas of the heavier of spsbers of tiie class. But they becaote. silly 
end somewhat noisy. Rather than disciplining or igwnring th»i, the 
teacher encouraged tiie idiole class to discuss die effect of the noise 
of die observer on herring $ulls. Ohen they moved to die effect of-^ 
observer, noise on their own b^aviot they would act differently, 
end so the observations would be less accurate. By the end of die 
discussion, the chlldr^ had learned why quiet on die part of an 
observer was necessary, had gained an insight into their m reactions, 
and felt that the noisy children had contributed to defining good 
observation n^thods, ' - 

In staooary, it should be stressed that only in the abstraction 
do we find a pore type. Every- teacher contains something of an idea 
and a student orientation; each is interested to some degree in proowtlng 
botli conceptual and social-embtional growth in students. While classes . 
bear an overall similarity based on a ccn^m curriculjim and some shared 
values, however, usachers* major orientations contribute to creating 
two distinct climates. In both* valuable learning experiences will 
occur if the teacher is *a successful practitioner of his style. Whether 
these differences in teacher style and classroom ab^sf^ere produce 
ccmtinuing differences in the students caimot be siswered here. In 
3<mz cases, classes are organized on a departn^tal basis, so that 
students are' exposed td a variety of styles throughout the school 
day. In all cases, students have been in a range pf classroc^ in 
their previous school years. And in all cases,- their home environo^nt 
has an Important ^ probably primary effect. For some students, home 
and school reinforce one alnother; for o^ers the approaches to the 
child ere in conflict. 

Since a child needs to grow in both tssk-centered'and 
b^^vioral vays» it is likely that students should experience both 
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€«aclicr-ori«autioas. For Bpmcific MUsm ft parfifcuUi' timf, 
htmmr, it £8 potiibU Amt oam styU is batter ttma «aotiti«r. Nbll* 
tiiis fttsSMte furtbsr rMMreh, it shmild rmMtovd tli«t in twrai 
of tmt A GCHIBSE 0F SIUDV, toadiorc vith iCiid«ae<^rittat«ei£«« aod 
teaeimra vith idcj-orii^ataeioiis Ii«v« boeo micoeiw&I ia tMdtiog tli« 
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V. j!tot<> , 
nhaPt-vntion Tnatrtiiaenf 

»• ■ 

The 1967' Ctai^sroom CH>Mnration FOm coDt«iD«4 categorisfl About tha 
physieinX aspects of claiirdon, teaebor s^te, iostnictioitf I nstbods* 
«tid students' behavior '(with subcategories within each). The observer 
was ex|>ected to mUa descriptive cooraents for each itam, and to repeat 
die BJTocedure every 20 isimites. Thus, if. a class laated^ a £iill hour, 
titB observer would have three enjtries under "Teacher's style, stance." 
Division of the fiona into approximately 20-oinute segoents cued the 
observer to'lookjfor changes that occur within the ;clas8 session, this 
was done because few ele^ntary school activities last more than a half 
hour. 

While this format was useful] . certain drawbacks *»re ittfierent: 
verbal remarks had to be coded, and two or* three. entries for any item 
had to be averaged into one Which would describe the entire class section. 
For example,' "aufflunt of teacher talk" was"^ coded as; 

1 — talks amet all the time 

2 — talks more than half die time 
.3 talks less than half the tim^ 

4 almost nond' 

If teadier talked a great deal at the beginning of the lesson, 
practically not at all during the middle, and a moderate amount at the 
end, hey should that it^ be coded? (This probl^ was greater in theory 
than in practice, because one observer made 95% of the observations 
during 1967-1968, and that, person coded the Observation Forms.) Also, 
we had no consistent anecdotal record of class sessions. 

Witii the expaasion of the observaticto program, we revised the form 
so that the data t^ould b^ more amenable to analysis, and so that many 
osbervers could readily use the form. The current format consists of a 
verbal description of the lesson, tnritten as tiie lej^^on progresses, and 
a lengthy objective checklist, completed Just after the lesson ende.- 
A few of the checklist items (kind and structure of ^lassrooQ activities,, 
time sequence of activities and objectives of lesson) are essentially 
preceded version's of items which appeared on the first form. Ihe 
observer also evaluates the class session along seven point scales. For 
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Factufll quttJfcioofl i t i s * g _ ., • Opiiiibo qtie«tlc»is 

Teacitcr i» 

author itarijm ■ i : s . { s ; Bsimisfi^m 

M ' Ija^rtaac dlffereac* ia Ciie cwo v^rtioM of did £om is that noif all 
'judgoents an l«ft to ths obMrvtf r , not to the coder, Alfo, «m originally 
divide each daas foaaion ifiito tina iiit«rvala; nmr tkm «v«luatioii ie>£ 
tiie clats setsioa is dividi^ ioto overall atnDSpbere, verbal, and non* 
verl^l activities.., Ver^l activities ore talking, reading, and writing; 
mmt:^rbal activities include watching a novie and drwing a pictnre. 
Bai^il^, we hove found that the prosit aystoa allows us to account for 
diverse asfiects of a class sessioi^in such a way that the data tace 
nanageable. , Observers find that once they became faailiar with the form, 
it is cfuite easy to use. 



Two ^fethoas of ObgewtlcB . 

It may be uoe&il to cc»trise the chmceeristicii o£ the EIX; and the 
Flanderf observation oethods, Xnteractioa wialyfiif cons 10 ts of scoring 
verbal interaction every three seconds into one of ten categories. Ihe 
scores ere then analysed in matrices to create a profile of the' verbal 
activity.. Flanders* system is desigied to asscsss the nature of i^ole** 
class verbal iotercbangea betii^ui the teacher and students. We are con- 
cerned with such interaction, but also with student- to-atudent ^changes 
^^>d small group verbal activity. pedagogy often suggests group 

vorlu and any useful' instrument imist be appropriate for it. Further, the 
ESKi metiiod ta^s into account the non-.verbal aapeeta of ehe classroom. 
Section F of the form assesses student and teacher reactions to non-verbal 
activities, such as viewing films, listening to records or doing ensct^^ 
ive, umnipuletive projects. Section I calls for many judgments about 
the teacher's style, some of «^ich are non-^rbal characteristics (amount 
o£ movement around the rocHs; Whether the teacher* s stfflxce is close to 
or apart from students). 

„ Uhile both observation methods assess many of** the sm& dimensions, 
the specific purpose of the WC format m^Ues it is^rtant that we obtain . 
more detailed information about soo^ dimensions. For example, one of 
Flanders* categories is. "Asks questions: (teacher) asking a question 
about content or procedure with the intent, that a student answer," /We 
want an' idea of how many questions are asked, but we also want to know 
the nature of those questions. (Are they factual or opinion?) Ihe EDC 
and interaction methods ask for scudents* response^ in addition, w& ask 
how other members o£ the class respond to a student (Do students ignore 
each other, or do they listen to each other?) 

We have learned from our analysis of interviews and other observa- 
tion data that, clinical data provide a depth and quality c£ information 
which is lacking in any purely checklist format. Observers, therefore, 
keep up a running commentary of tlie lesson as it progresses and make 
analytic remarks*. For our purposes, tiie clinical data are more valuable 
than more frequent, checklist ratings wcmld be. ^ 
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TSkCBSBi £9UCAT20Ns 1SSPESXBH3S8 '2N SHE FISU) 
I. Sftckgrouad v , . • 

R e all a in g t^t the teacher is the/cniiplal fi&et^ in the succesa of 
any dast^rooa endeavor « £3)C created not only currioular oateriiCLi but 
also a full teacher-education program., URCOS contains detailed sugges* 

, ■ ■ - ■ ■ ' V . ' 

tions for nev leazmng experiences and for new teacher-^udent reXation* 
ships , and teaching the course requires participation in fOk Io-sctv^^ tani^Tv- 

ixj£T progxm to facilitate these innovative directions. SunaiW^insti- 
tutes are run to tmin the leaders of the in-service seminars. 

In 1967 £3X7 began its teacher-educ^tioa program and natiomdde iffl- 
plementation of MANs A COUBSE OF STUDY, Future \^kfihop (or seminar) 
lexers frcsa. Bostcm, Denver, Nevjtcm, I^s. , (^klandy Thiladeli^ia, ^ 
ifaehington, B.C., and West Hartford, Conn, met for a five-iweek training 
institute conducted by EDC staff. After a week of intensive sessions 
considering the philosophy, conceptual themes , azui content Of MAN: A 
COURSE OF STUDY, institute membea^s spent three weeks observing EDC 
staff teaching the course to students in an on-going sunnaer school; ■ 
During this time participants ofte:^ assisted the teadiers and worked , 
vdth small groups of children. Afternoon sessions consisted primrily 

of evaluating the morning "lesson and preparing for the following day. 

« I 

The final week of the institute w^s devoted to preparation fpr the 

school year workshops. During 1967-68, these trainers conducted work- 

shops for teaciiers using the EDC course* 
* 

In 19<68 Jfix; expanded on the model of suasaer institutes training 

* ' ' ' 

leaders who, in turn, assist teachers in teaching the course. Insti- 
tutes were conducted by the previous year's vrorkshop leaders in Jef- 
ferso* County, Colorado, Marin County, California, Philadelphia and 
Washington, D.C. ; and in Watertoi-m, ^^assacbusette l^y EDC staff. 

^ 6*0 
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Tartiaipma» oeoAipfd «ariE«k»p pgagsmm te* mm MACOS eMCshur« duriisi 
ds^ fcbooi. Ibis g«M^«i nodal tor dtt— wfiwtioo «u! t— «her •ducaCiop 
h«£ boeis expanded for 1969«I970« 

4 

of ^fldigg Kducattoa 

As stEstftd in filMi ^eface ta the ZiMciftar itefflfnars (a setris* og pl«a«, 
suggest i^is, find losterisls for in-service tealnar sessions) , one of the 
general atos of the SDC in-service eduestioa progr^ is "to provide con* 
tinning support for tbe classroom teediSng of nev osl^risl**' A conjure- 
hensive set of objectives are contained trader tStio rubric: to assist 
teachers in developing the mscossary inforiDstionsI sad conceptusl frsaei- 
work £or vorkiog with HA.O0S in the classroois; to help teadbers to ia^leasmt 
specific pedagogical te^mi<|ues; to, facilitate the adoption of new ap* 
proadtes to leeming find to diildren; to offer Sie necessary psyebologicol 
support for a new venture. 

Believing that the cause of greatest concern to i^v teadiers is tiie 
learning of the course content, tlie OG staff has attssapted to facilitate 
this process to the seoinara throu^ prevising of cae^ials and the dle- 
cussion of related elassrocHS activities. Specific topics are considered 
within tiae context of broad, concepts and thesies. Thus, the content- 
preparation aspect of the teacher education program operates on, two dis- 
tinct levels: the factual and the conceptual, A particular sesslnar mi^t 
focus on specifics of baboon coinsunicatlon (factual) and also on on ex- 
ploration of contrasts between baboon and human cc»aBunication, the im- 
plications for the social structure of eadi, etc. («}nceptual)t 

EBC cites a second £imctloii of the ln«-servlce semiimr to be tho 
preparation o€ teadiers to teach M&COS thrms^ the exmination mxd 
(hopefully) adbption of new pedagogic 6pproadiea« Again, this task 
concern has concrete and conceptual ccxsponents* For exas^le^ teachers 



IMTS boir to pOUiy tlt« ITirtcilik buatii^ gaa^ 1^ ftctutliy fOA^dag it 
duritsg Qoc workahqp Beisioa. HSiey are than encouraged to go bey cod 
the details of ^ar to do it" to a emaidftmtiee of the roLs and valju« 
of educational gAmes in the eOafisroan* 

The EDO course of study stiggests oev msrs to wg^nize a dasjeroGBi 
and nev roles for teachers and students. Class roocu activities include 
sjaall groi^ discussions, role play, cUnlcsl observation of the behavior 
of oan and other aniaals. The curriculim developers feel oany teac^^rs 
are ^ager to try new approaches such as these, but often they need 
support and cncouragosent. The provision of psychological suppoz^ 
for a new venture is thus intended aa a third goal of the seminar 
program. EDC atten^Jts to provide teachers with a setting in i43ich 
they c&n vent their frustraticsiis as wll as announce successes, get 
feedback froa other teachers so tWat they do not proved in a vacuum. 
It is hoped they will receive encc»irag(>snent and help trtxi seminar 
participants. 

The most difficult aspects , of pedagogy are^those which aim at 
creating a new sociology of the classroom, new relaticms between tochers 
and students, and new attitudes toward the process of l^ui^iing. EDC 
curriculum developers seek to encourage teadbers to think of the class- 
rooBi as a setting for teacher as well as student learning and to view 
the teacher as an important partner in the process, rather than as the 
dispenser of Imow ^e. The workshop-seminar is intended to provide 
the setting for teachers to experience this style of learning and more 
specifically, this new teacher-student relationship, and to reflect 
upon it with other colleagues , so that , they can take greatest advantage 
of the new options that have been built into MACOS. 
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Zt is hoped tiukt the vorkMhop vlll be « pftrtielpatory ctodeX for 

the kin&s of bebavicxrc HDC irould like to see between teaebera and atudentc. 

As stated in the prefl&oe to the teacher seoioars: 

The teacher edamtian prtigraB is bafi^ ca the priiaa^qr 
significance of csiatrast and divergency. The seoinar ^ 
prograjB provides a forum within vbich contrasts can « ' 

be explored and divergent views can becoE&s a soiu-ce 
of energy for l^&ming. If ve av*e concerned 6hat 
education becccie i&ore than a procvfss of feeding students 
reified inforaation^ then ve aust be concerned that 
teachers experience not only the ccsaplexity but also 
the productSvity of alternative taye of approacdaing a 
topic. , 

Bejrond assisting teachers in their initial exp^srience with 

MA(X)S, it is also hoped that the seaainars contribute to a new spirit 

of professionalism. 

• "The soainar prc^ram provides the time for the development 
of colleague relaticaiships and, offers questitms for 
consideratioi that f ojaiQjutm ' the larger diiaensicms Of the 
teacher's role." 

To counterlmlance the fragmenting and isolating tendencies of • 
many school systems, the seminars aim at developing a colleague 

I 

relationship based on casmon professional interests vhich are broader 

than the participants* specific tee^ching tasks. 

A related gpal is that the seminar program open the possibility of 

professional identification for teachers which. is scmewhat different 

from membership in a school system. 

/ "As institutions develop and grow, much of their effort 

. and activity is necessarily directed tomrd maintaining 
themselves, protecting t^ieir functions and increasing 
their power vis-a-vis other institutions,' The danger 
here is that institutions may lose si^t of primary 
goals in the process. In educaticai this danger may 
take the -form of a shifting focus frcaai the dassrocsn — 
toward the larger administrative needs of a school ► 
system .... \ 
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The degree to which aoa^ institutiCD coQtizmefi to sem 
its aajor db^eMves xaay depend ob the osergence of 
smaller groups within the 2ax^^ ayvtop that are 

ef!fective3Ly e€DB^tt«d to Urn in«titutioik<6 prisary 
goalee. In eduoatioQ) these imaller grou|>a id^dly 
would be a colleague group, of teachers cctamitted 
to the teadiing of chlldrai. Sharing conmon ta^ 
and finding oem «ay^ of identifying trith one another 
xaay provide the baSis of power to teadjei-s and ethers 
actually ikplesBeat educatioml processes to share 
in laaking decisi^cos cooieeming thpfic educational 
fa-occssGS shall be, ' 
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III. Case Studies of Workshops and Leadership 

In the last two years / raesnbers of the Evaluation S?taff visited al- 

1 

xaost 30 workshop sessions, for each csf ^ich a verbal des^?riptir« sni 
an anal^'sis vere written. Most obsermtions detailed in this report 
were made by the writer. In addition to c^servatioa data, this study 
of MACOS seminars is based csx foraisa and Snfonnal interviews with leaders 
and participants. 
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We observed meetings in six different school systems; the number 
or sessions seen in each system I'anged from two to eight. Demographi- 
cally, all observed systems were on the East CoaiaC; two were suburban; 
one, small city; three, inner-city. 

The workshops varied in size froaa five to fifteen participating 
teachers, though rarely did more than ten attend a particiilar session. 
Reflecting the femaleness of elementary school teaching, the workshops 
overwhelmingly were composed of wcanen, but aU. had seme male teachers 
in the group. 

Two inner-city systems held monthly, all-day workshops; substitutes 
covered the teachers* classes. Other systems held about three two-hour 
meetings per month , during the school. day. Still other systems held 
weekly, ai'ter-school meetings , amounting to about forty workshop hours 
per year. Teachers were not paid to attend, but did receive in-service 
credits that were applicable toward salary increments. In only one 
of the systems observed were sessions held after school hours with no 
ccmpensation for teachers. These meetings, however were short and occurred 
et monthly intervals. 

There haj.'e been three different types of workshop lei».ders: those who 
are or were on the EDC staff and who helped to develop vm: A COURSE OF 
STUDY; those whose responsibilities in the school system are administra- 
tive -- such ac social studies coordinators, or members of groups speci- 
fically charged with effecting changes in schools ; and those who are 
claGsrocm teachers —who may or may not be ccmpensated for their additional 
responsibilities as leaders. 
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The clinical workshop data were analyzed in terms of the leader's 
role in the grmsp.. Using the phraseology of the Classroaa Ohservatioo 
Form, a leader ssay be "idea-oriented" or "people-oriented." An idea- 
cricntcd leader would show primary concern with the material, either 
at a factual or conceptual leVel. "Pecjple-OTiented" refers to a concern 
with participants* behaviOT or inteiTJersonal relations. This typology 
of l^dership styles is. reminiscent of Bales* distincti<Mi between the 
"task" leader and the "social-emotional" one. The fonner concentrates 
on "getting the job done;" in the case of MOOS seoiinars, on the |arti- 
cxpants^ xnastery of course content • The latter mi^t be more concerned 
with meeting teachers* basic needs for security and support and with 
modifying behaviors. ^ 

Classification of a leader as idea-or people-oriented is intended 

as a description of overall rtylc; it does not refer to the emphasis 

of one particular sesr.iop. AH seminar programs in this sample were 

observed on at least two occasions. Hor are the classificaticms meant 

to be mutually exclusive: an idea leader may, on occasion^ anjAmsize 

the emotional support exponents of his role, and other leaders' overall 

style may be closer to a pcmbination of the two roles than to either one* 

It should be stressed, also, that neither role is inherently better or 
1 

more successful than the other • Ifnen the leader *s style and the j^rti- 
cipants* needs are congruent, and when the leader is proficient in his 
approach, the seminar program is likely to be successful. Moreover, 

1 

''Success" involves judgtnents that the leader *s goals are reasonable 
and that ho achieves them, and also that the session meets at least 
sme of the objectives of teacher education set forth by £1X3. 
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It .eem. that to .«« degree. . perticuUr le«terAlP style i. Influenced 
by the .Ituation -- by Uie conaltaent. Uiteteste, end ebilltlee o£ tte 

perticipetlag teechere. Sonethelees. the leader sets a "tone" for the 
seminar., just as tee teacher creates an ea«..pher« for the claasrooa. 

What do these dietlnctions actually «a« for fttOOS ln-«.rvlce .duc.M™7 
«e will examine both orientations- »ith caae. fro» innar-clty and .uburban 

situations. 
Idflfl-Orieafcatiim 

How does the Idea-orlented leader operate in the seminar setting? We 
will examine first detailed descriptions of seminars of a relatively 
successful I'eader and Aen of a less successful one. 

B.e leader of *e first program was a young men who was pursuing an ed- 
,enced decree, had done some college-level teaching, and who had primarily 
administrative responsibilities in *e school system. He was able to devote 
a great deal of time to MACK - preparing for maetine.. visiting classrooms 
etc. He' was Unown for his enthusiasm about MACOS and his abundant e«>rgy. 
aa reflected in an observer's co».ent: "He packed into a «o-ho„r workshop 
the activities and materials our EDC staff would plan for two full seasiona. 

n.e leader viewed his role as that of guide and his objective ss 
helplno teachers to gain a full under st;.nding of the course. He had a 
clear view of «AS, A COin^E OF STUDY and didn't hesitate to co»unicate 
it to others, unlike some leaders who tried to establish a colleague 
relationship by down-playing their knowledge, he would abare his insights 
with first year teachers. Ihey felt that the workshops provided guidance 
..t fo«,d m the teacher's manuals. Instead of expressing his views by 
lecture, however, he usually planned each session so that materials end 

(>• 7 
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quMfiicofl lad teachers to a better unders trading of the course. Ihe 
workshops also were a forua for debate » but this function seetaed 
secondary to that of guidance on intellectual and pedagogicjil problems. 
Incidentally, this guidance often csioe froia teachers becauSB the leader 
encouraged thesn Co share understatidixigs^ 

Ihe seminar group vas coisposed of teadiera '^frora one of the select 
suburban sphool systems. It is likely thst they were of ftigh quality 
simply because a superior system can be more selective in its hiring. 
And even if they were no different from the average teacher » they 
perceived themselves as skilled professionals and interacted accordingly. 
On the positive side, this led to efficient^ serious discussions; 
negatively, it produced the attitude that pedagogic skills had be^ 
mastered and, therefore, there was little need to talk about actual 
teaching techniques « As the group leader eaid> '^Iheir interest is 
about 65% content and maybe 35% pedagogy." 

This particular combination of leadership and membership combined 
to produce an atmosphere of serious professionalism, with a strong task 
orientation. Following are descriptions of two imBetlngs of this group. 

Hie leader began one session, designed to introduce the Netsllik 
unit, with an apology for lecturing. He talked from notes about the 
transition between the Man and Animals and Netsllik units and quoted 
Bruner to explain the shift from physical evolution to culture as the 
major determinant of change. Teachers took notes as the leader used 
transparencies to consider the questions: What are the 'Tbiumanising 
forces" which differentiate tnati frotn aninials? Why study the Netsilik 
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rather than another culture? Wfcat is the basic strategy of the ccxarse? 

The teachers then viewed "Autumn River CSaaq?." Afterwds, teachers 
asked how this fiio was aade and whether it was a real situate no or a 
reconstruction. One perstsi criticised the fi3ja as flailing to show 
modern conflicts —life is depicted harsh, hut still idyllic. The 
leader pointed that conflict does ariao in the Ontte^r part of the vtiiU 
Another teacher added that the fila doesn't shcv dcmimns^ life 
is too cooperative. But, responded another member of the group, 
cooperation is a ma^or feature of Survival in this type of envi..-«.K.n^ 
A number of people Joined in as the s-^-^r t^lkcvi nU.^t ml. definition 
In the Netsilik and Ameriivm wi/rlfls. 

•■Autum River Camp" contains one scene in vhich the yom« hoy. 
Unlapik. stones a gull to death. The leader remarked that whiie he 
normUy found an adverse teacher reaction to that scene, none «as 
apparent in this Bceting. Why include the scene? The teachers 
responded as folao»s: It's a learning situation for the boyj it 
brings the child into a cooperative fa»ily venture, i.e., obtaining 
food. Ifs i^ortant for children to recognize the difference betveen 
Kllline for pleasure and for necessity. Students sh«ad c»e to under- 
stand that aninals WE eat are butchered, too. 

The shJrt after-sehOQl meeting ended with the leader listing 
material to be read for the next session. 

■Another session «as equally idea-oriented, though less directed. 
The group discussed senilicido from the standpoints of the moral 
ailcnm itself and the teaching of it in school. I'^hers vieved 
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Sea Ice Cas^ I and then read Rasstussen's jouroa^l. entry abmst Kigtak. 
"What's your reaction to this?" the leader asked. A lively and 
interested discvLssi<m ensued in which a masiber of iisypartant points 
were raised: 

One*s reaction depends on his age; the Issiic wtm*t bother 
children or young teachers. 

It will bother any child who has grandparents,* yet it is 
a neces^ry issue to raise« 

The importance of the Kigtak situation is that it shows 
the diversi?^ of attitudes and experiences of different 
groups of people. 
/ It iUxaninates two different sets of ethics— ours and 

theirs. 

Do Eskimos have a reverence for life? 
The revelant ccqaoparison is that of Americans who must 
decide what to do with aging ^rents; both econaaic and 
emotioml factors enter into the decision, as they do with 
the Ketsilik. r\ 



1 

Kigtak is an aged wcman who stru^les, unaided, to keep \xp with 
' the family while traveling on the Sea Ice. This story illustrates 
the conflicts that arise between Iletsilik family members during 
poor hunting and bad weather \^en they imist decide the fate of 
the old who become burdens and vfho are no longer able to contribute 
to the survival of the group. 
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Uie lesder then aaksd vbctber these are ftppropfrUite isstias for the 
clasi^roqa, aisd discussioo contiaoed: 

Senilicide should not he discussed^ because ^tucEents could 
Bifijeprefient tte lesson to their pejeptfi and cause troTihl« 
for the teacher. 

It Is Impropriate if the discussion is conflaed to the 

, IfetstLllE, . ^ 

Seaillcide is acceptahlei teachers, arten't telling studeats 
that there is a right or a vrong ansver to tte prohlem* 
There «ere no adverse conaamity reactions to lessons cai 
reproduction or to the KetsiHk custom of wife -swapping. 
Oteachers then viewed the vldeota|>e of a Kigtak lesson, after ^ich 
they held a rather critical discussion of the methodology en^Ooyed. The 
neel^lng closed with the record describing the hardships of Ketsaillt life 
and a final flurry of coioisnts ahout it. 

These two sessions had clearly defined goals: to develop son^ major 
theSPQ of the Nets 111k unit and to preview course ii»terlals. And it was 
apparent to the ohservers that thece idea-oriented goals had heen net. 
PulfilliiBn^^ idea^riented goals is easier to discern than success with 
people-oriented goals, since the fonaer require no extended period of 
tiim to hecons operative, ^5ore iioportant, "idea" goals are easier to 
achieve than are "people" goals, which often involve changing haslc 
behaviors. 

lilhat seems to be required in the idea-oriented seminar is deep 
understanding of mcos aj|a the ability to convey these ijasi^ts or to ^ 
help participants to realize them. Yet such expertise may be lacMng, 
as the following analysis of another suburban seminar program indicates. 



Tbi« QOe« like the f|rst/ occurred in a «Q>eriQr schooil systesn* \ ttoXike 
the first, it displ«y«d may prcthleBS. A grosq? of aliout & toen Wchers 
during school houra for twenty tifo-iiour sesoioOA, uoder the dire^tt^ 
of a young wooan. She had taug^it the course t66*jprevicMB year with great 
fiucceas, according to dasfirooQ observatioosi uss a deooastratioo teadier 
di'ring a fiunmcr institute! presently teaching the course in a 

self-contained claasrocn. Her only coo^pensation for leadership respon- 
sibilities was to be relieved of tea<iiing duties one Boraing a week. In 
theory, the imi A COURSE OF STUDY participation was voluntary; in practice, 
according to the leader, teachers were * volunteered' by their principals . 
•Hie ^tensions of a coercive system may have added to the group's probl^BS. 

Of the six sessions observed during ^968-1969, only the 3ast wasteally 
aueeessfolk The first observed meeting followed in general the 

parallel curriculum outline on natural selection. The. leader asked 
teachers bo complete some of the student worksheets on variation, 
previewed the slide program desired to help children understand 
natural selection, and examined with teachers two student booiaets to 
anticipate vihicb concepts the children have and which they lack when 
they begin ratural selection, labile the activities were aH quite 
reascaiabl'i, the overall tone of the meeting was listless non-participation. 
Since the leader would not lecture and the teachers would not volunteer, 
little significant dialogue occurred. The leader's inability to involve 
that group of teachers, many of whcta privately expressed the view that 
they dianH need meetings to prepare them for teaching MAN: A COURSE OF 
STUDY, continued throughout the year. In addition, the leader's lack 
of knowledge about natural selection contributed to a fruitless session. 

The second session was devoted mainly to pedagogy. The leader, 
again foUwdng the EDO suggestion, asked teachers to analyze types of 
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student questions and to consider alternate stratesies for dealing with 
tlitni* But there m& no feeling of a grc^p dificosfiing a prbblaa to vbids 
tbay wanted to know the answ*r. ITciachers had never expressed having dif- 
ficulty with student questicais. It is Iiard to toow if this meeting's 
problem was one of inadequate leadership, or inappropriate activity. 

An EDC staff n^mher conducted another sessicai in ^ich teachers 
previewed "The Baboon Troop". Teachers directed a miiaber of infonaatlcunl 
questions at the visiting 'expert' but flailed to respmd to her questions, 
especially those which scsi^^t to move the conversatioa beycMid the level 
of specific infomation. Again, the problem was haSt the teachers* ccmid 
not be persuaded to beccme involved. 

The aggression workshop with its package of readings, considered a 
great success by most "leaders , was a failiire here. The leader was PuHing, 
but at least there was scsae talk. Again, the overall tone was listless. 
Two teachers wi^ were against attending workshops said that the initial 
orientation to the course was essential, but they could proceed on their 
own. And they could use the tv;o hours for other professional activities. 
But Lhoir cnmrnnnts cioii't explain why thn group did not respond to the 
intellectiual argument in this meeting, 

mch more discussian occurred at the fifth session observed - it was 
a ccsmparatively successful meeting. The group viewed and discussed the 
"Birth of a Hunter" videotape and raised a number of issues: in open 
discussions, the children go off on tangents— how do you keep them on 
the topic; there are values as well as problems when a number of children- 
are talking at once; groups can be organized by the teacher or selected 
by the students themselves, loiter, the group examined the suggested 
Teaching/Learning exercise for the Netsilik unit. One teacher expressed 
her fear that the activity would prove too provocative and would create 
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a difiCurbance In the class. Odiar tsscherf ctef^uled the iessoa. 

vid^tape of an SDC staff teacher teaching *'Kigtak" fonasd a 
basis for a highly successfyl discussion in t^e final meeting observed. 
In the^workshopt teachers ij^re jthooghtfully critical of the subject matter 
and bad an opportunity to ]give vent to their personal reactions — happily 
not in a destructive, ''Let's not teach it" vay. Even the major critic in 
the group sensed to find a way to use the story. 

. - Ubile teachers did consider some aspects^ of pedagogy (i.e., how to do 
the lesson in the classroi»B), this interested dieis esich less than did 
consideration o£ the values involved widi the subject matter. Hiey did 

1 

not criticize the teaching style in any sustained way. Clearly, they were 
not interested in technique. 

The leader isade minisaal use of the EDC suggestions for a Kigtak 
workshop. She stressed the problem of childrens' "cool" reaction, 
cultural relativism, *and avoidance of the sKjral dil^mia. Her questioning 
was better than usual more appealing in tone because she was spontan- 
eous and followed up teachers* responses. 

Ihe teachers in this case \^re least responsive to those topics 
which were unrelated to their intere sts During the fifth and six^ 
sessions, however, when ihey v;erc provided with opirartunities for consider- 
ing: controversial issues imbedded in HACOS materiels Ca stx'ong concern 
of the majority of these particular teachers), their participation in 
discussions became noticeably more enthusiastic. It is interesting 
that the leader herself was omch uasre responsive to the participants' com- 
ments at this time than she had been in previous sessions. It is 
especially noteworthy that in both this and the case cited previously, 
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the le«d«rs were laost micceesjhil viieo they used m approech vhich waa 
coincident with the oaede eod intereeti of the teediere iavolved. 

« 

:^opie«»6gientatioa . ' 

The leader of a workshop program iovoivlng teachers in urban, ceal^r- 
clty sdiool districts ^0a8 quite enplicit about her goals for the progran. 
She sought to hutnanize B€mm of tiie b^ic attitudes tad behaviors of group' 
DKsobers. She hoped that as a result of the workshop end course experience 
teachers would relate to students in new, more human ways. Course content 
was seen as a vehicle for developing a healthier claserooa situaticm, for 
engendering basic learnings such as clear blinking and verba lizatidn, and tos 
proiaotiag creativity and self-^esteem. The iemimirs were desigiied to ensender 
and supiK>rt these classroom goals* 

You know, we feel very strongly here about teaching, and 
that you teach content second; titat you teach children 
first. And so, what we were after, osost of all, was 
getting teachers to have very human attitudes toward 
children. And this was asy first objectives to in some 
way tell them, show tlicm, that you can trust children 
to perform If you release them. Children just don't 
behave in these ways unless you free them. And we've 
tried to free teachers so that they could behave In 
other ways. And it was very difficult to really con- 
vince (teachers) that they were free. They didn't • . 
believe that... After you've been behaving these ways 
for a certain period of time, you just don't change, 
and the reason you don't change, you say, is "be- 
cause 1 can't." 

Her whole style evidenced concern with people the children in ttie 
classroom, as just described, and the teachers themselves. Important in 
her following comments are words like "faith" and "confidence." 

We've got to have faith in teachers. Because it's just 
like I said a moment ago, if we expect little, we get 
little, so that we, throughout our experience here, we've 
tried to maintain a high confidence in teachers. High 
hopes. And it's important that you do trust tea<^hers to 
do these kinds of things, and they will. tiJe're bt^inning 
to see evidence.... 



Biis leader was a full-time member of her district's "Innovation 
Team". She had responsibilities besides MAN: A COQRSl OF STUDY but 



was relMMd £roia c liflarngp' 4ttCi^iu^ She^fe^ tiie ttmdom mad.timB Co 
visic the classei of workshop teachers to tuch doioiutrctioa lecsomi 
And offer other asslstaoee*' Horeover^ her position on the tesm gave her « 
fcisuil measure of authority, though not ia the oegative sense of supervisor 
or evaluator. Ihe grcHip net isostthly, all-day, vith substitutes covering 
teadiers' classes. She followiiig description of one session shoK^s hov she 
sought to ijopleiseat her goals. 

t 

The workshop was planned a demooacxation leaaon to show what can fa% 
done with tlie ^ AND ANIMALS curriculum In a "live" situation, to ahow the 
tea€:hera how to generate real discussion of the isBtmB, and most importantly* 
to prove to them that they had no reason to fear a relaxed^ iafomal child* 
centered classroom. 

Ihirty-three fiftii grade students came for the day- long meeting* The 
leader and the children sat infonnally on the floor; the rest of the teachers 
were invited to pull their diairs up to tiie students and to participate, but 
the majority did neither,. 

Suggestions in the teacher *s ma lal for introducing students to the 
baboon troop members formed the basis for the morning lesson. Ihe leader 
asked the children to look at a baboon slide , to describe what they saw and 
to raise any questions they had. The students were ill at ease, and their 
answers were single words or short answers. Gradually the students began 
to loosen up. 

Ihe approach during this first half hour was neither discussion nor 
question-answer oriented. Few ideas were developed. Ihere was no attempt to 
evaluate the significance of any of the remarks or questions. It was, rather 
an attempt to get the children to verbalize any and all comments about the 
material. 

A very exciting discussion did develop later from students* conm^nts 
pn a mother*lnfant slide. 13ie children began to talk atn^ut Innate behavior. 
They applied this concept to the situation shown on the slide, considering 
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those behaviors with ii^ich a baboon is bom. They then tt^ed to innate 
hiBS»n behaviors. One boy said that hxmm Innately know to «uj& their 
thumb ; the class corrected him by generalising about sucking. They' 
considered the Iji^rtance of these behaviors to survival. Throughout 
this discussion (about fifteen minutes) the cliildren were bi^Oy excited. 
They talked to each other, to the leader, and even moved— physicallj^— 
closer to her. About three quarters of the student group participated. 

The studento took a break, during which they did saoc reading in 
"What is a Baboon?". Following this, they worked for about 20 minutes 

t 

on various baboon activities. One group of five reejcaoined, thi-ough 
individual viewers, the sHdes just shown and wrote scripts for the 
elide program. Other groups discussed and successfully answered: 
"Man is similar to baboons...." "mn is different fi-om baboons...," . 
and "What structures help the baboon in his enviroBment?" During the 
group work, the teachers at whcm the workshop was directed did not 
budge from their seats —even after being encouraged to do so. The 
children, on the other hand, were working enthusiastically within their 
groups , 

After^mrds, the children spent a brief period pooling their ideas 
and- checking those items which most of the class agreed to be true. 
Again they became very excited. 

The afternoon session, which lasted an hour and a half, was 
devoted to enactive projects related —sometimes tenuously— to the 
baboons, and a few chose unrelated activities. These children worked 
independently, completely engrossedin their work. 

A number of interesting aspects about both teachers and students / 
emerged during the afternoon. First of aU, given a variety of intere sting 
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oaterialS) and a lack of pressure, the students engage*! in educatiooal 
experiences. No child chose to do nothing. SecoDd, the leader had 

r 

tried to force participation of the five traditicsial teachers* by putting 
them in- charge of .the aftempcai session.. They barely responded to the 
challenge. Third, these teachers failed to understand teacher role 
of resource, aiding children when they ask but leaving them fi-ee to 
work where their isaginaticns take them. 

One eJKample: Mrs. V— • ^4as particularly demonstrative. "No 
scribble-scrabble. -*I*in in charge her<^ and I want you to nake soaicthiiagl" 

Mrs. V later left her group, and vHiile she was gone anotl^er teacher 

told the childi'cn to do whatever they wanted. Mrs. V returned, saw 

the "scribble-Bcrab'ble," and ccmplained of the waste of paint and tiae. 
The children weren't, according to her, do inn anything. "See what happen 
when they're left alone." 

In this Gocsion, which employed the most innovative strategy 
observed in a workshop, the lefdcr presented her philosophy of 
education through an actual demonstration of it. She created a model 
of Etudent- centered, interactive social studies education. Ideally it 
was to have been a participatory model, which would en^ge the teachers. 
An indication of. the* leader's attitude and relation toward the workshop 
teachers was her willingness to put herself on the line; to rujr ^ the risk 
that the demonstration would have shovm problems and failures in her 
approach . 

A short deccription of the Initial MACOS workshop conducted by 
this leader should further clarify the strengths and^weakn^^ses of her 
style. The leader's U5 minute introduction to mCOS was decidedly 
etrained. While the teachers dutifully took notes, she talked about 
the origins, themes, and values of the course. She cited as a major 
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valtifi of the course the develqjiaeiit of & notioc of the unity of siankind. 
Teachers tlien listened to a tape recording of Irven DeVoi?e , which failed 
to elicit questicsjs for discussion. Afterwas^ teachers v5.ewed the 
filjn«,trip, "Looldng at Anliasls," with two questions in mind: what 
questions voald you ask ths clasc? What wenild the student, ask? There 
was moderate involvement in the ensuing discussion. 

In contrast, the rest of the morning was hi^lo^ successful. The 
teachers broke up into small groups to discuss ^d list answers to . . 
the following statements, "^^an is different frask animals because,..," 
"Man is sinilar to animals because...." The teachers' response was 
excellent , with animated group discussions lasting longer than planned. 

The general discussion based on these group lists was equally lively. 
Ttittchers expressed enthusiasm about discussion methods, attending to 
process, nnd having children learn precise uae of language as a by-product 
of diccuacion. They suggested individml research on questions that the 
class can't acrec on, perhaps v;ith each child responsible for a different 
^animal. Thuy were concerned that even incorre^ t answers be respected to 
give yomiccters confidence in their op'iniohs and courage to spea!; in 
class. They spoke about the problem of how to keep discussion rem 
t"-'r.oneratinG intol squabbles over details, and how to get students to 
rccport 1 he gf;ncr^i2ation when they realize the exceptions. How do 
you end a dincussion which is collapsing? When is it healthy for 
students to be confused? Teachcrc agreed that they wanted their class 
Ic-jsuis to be like the workshop session— a good, noisy discussion, not 
a trad it iounl, "neat" lesson. • ' 

The afternoon cession was short and devoted primarily to administrative 

tasks. 



R yfit ntnin^ the coopooeots oi this workshop session in relscion 
to the leader's overall r6actl<»i, «fe can see thet she elicited iti« 
least response when she used a more directive approeeh, as in her 
introductory "lecture." She was better able to la^t her objectives 
o£ overcoming die teachers' initial fear, reserve and hostility by 
approaching the material tn a less formal way tiliraiigh Bmall grmsp 
irork and general discuasions« Ihis approach allowed the teadiers 
greater opportunity to discuss topics m^re closely related to their 
own concerns, tiieir classrocnn eKi^srieace and interactions. 

Evaluating the success of any one session can be difficult. In 
the workshop involving small group work, success was icamediately 
discernible in the teachers* reactions* In the teaching dem^nstracion 
workshop » however, the leada^^ was disturbed that none of the tradition- 
alists indicated that tiiey felt differently about pedagogy. But th^ 
goal for this meeting (proiaoting basic changes in teaching style) was 
terribly difficult, and it would be unrealistic to expect insmediate 
evidence of chaige, Ihe value of these sorts of workshop experience 
cannot be assessed as a separate entity; they are part of a slc^ 
process of teacher re-education. Cn the basis of early and Late 
classroom observations in thstt system, it seems that son^ of the 
teachers in the workshop did eventually assimilate the new approaches 
to children and learning. Certainly, the nature of the curriculum 
played a part in creating behavioral changes (as the leader herself 
observed), but the workshop program, with its consistent reinforcement 
of a new methodology, appears to have been necessary. 

Teachers have really had a new look at kids, because 
in the nature of this material, if you listen at all 
to children, you come out with a brand*-new respect 

'^0 
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£or what they bave to say. And that is the area I 
thioU that ve'ym succeeded in most.... 

There were teiichers that ve thought were just hopeless 
cases, and we're beginning to see a few changes. 
Now%' they may not be far-reaching changes, and they 
may not be the way that they operate their classrooo^ 
jevery single day, but I have seen changes , and I've' 
seen what it's done to the teadhers. They are, I 
tiiink, beginning to see that diey can comfortably 
ctiange. But they're not going to change all sc once. 

Examination of the frequdbtly observed program of a second 
people^'oriented leader illustrates a possible seminar "life cycle." 
This MACOE proaram was held in a small city (population 90, COO) with 
a rather traditional school system. The workshop itself consisted 
of two sale and three f&oale teachers from different schools and 
tiie workshop leader (a w<anan in her middle twenties). At the begin- 
ning of the school year, the teachers felt ambivalent toward the 
program. Most were torn between using, HACOS and continuing the 



usual prograiri in history and geography, and they compromised by 
doing both, ' * ' 

The leader began the workshop sessions with an idea^-orientation, 
stressing the overriding concepts of the course. It was her explicit 
intention not to get involved in tlife routine daily problems that the 
teachers faced with the isaterials* The teachers, ho^dever, wanted to 
discuss specific content and lessons. Faced with a situation of 



conflicting expectations , the workshop leader began to feal as^ if 
she were failing. 

She realized that the teachers' concerns were legitimate ones, that 
tbey t;ere nev; to the course an J had to teach it, and they v;erc seriously 
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insecure. She also sensed their williagness to talk openly about' the^ 
prdbltaas they were having. After three unsucceiSSflO. warfeshops, ax^ 
upon confiiderable analysis of her role ao& of the "persMiality" of the 
group, she changed her apprcach and it was as a insult of this change 
that she realized 4 number of successflil workshops. 

The direction which she took ms a perswml csie: she began the 
fourth workshop with an expression of her own protoleias with MACOS. This 
changed the workshop relaticaiship frcm that of teacher and tau^t to 
that of colleagues sharing experiences — an iisportant shift in focus. 
She also encouraged the teachers to speak about problesas specific to 
them and offer suggestions for others' problems. The group and leader 
acknoiiledged that the course contained material difficult, new, and 
even threatening to them in their roles as teachers. Out of these 
specifics the group began to talk about more general concepts apprc^ching 
the thematic concerns the leader had been striving vainly to prcsaote 
from the beginning, for exaaiple, considerations about the nature of 
work and play and of why children lose interest in learning. In essence, 
what she did ms to use the teachers' concrete classroom experiences, 
their questions about specific Ic r.son p.^ans, etc. , as entry points to 
broader perspectives. 

An additional stiinulus to the group came toward the end of the year 
when the city social studies coordinator asked the group to evaluate the 
program and re^oimiend to the school committee whether the course sbould 
be discontinued, continued, or expanded. It was in response to this 
reqw .»t tltat a genuinely cohesive group formed. Over the course of the 
year the members had ccme to know each other fairly well. (The group 
met for two hour sessions twice a month. ) They also had the feeling 
frcm the very start that they were participating in a special project. 

Er|c . :82 ■ 



Departures ft-m the re£^ curyiculuB in this school systm wre rare 
and therefore prestige rabered to those using "experioeatal" B»terl«li.. . 
Feeling as they did about their Involvement in the MACOS pragra». and 
sensing that there might be eonsiderable resistance to an expansion of 
the program, the group became a united ft^t. They discussed the ™terlals 
yAta the social studies coordinator, pointing out the advantages of » 
pictoged. kati.*«dia program and the kinds of changes they had noUced 
taking plAce In their classr<ians in both student behavior and In their 
»n teadling styles. This reviev of mCOS reinforced their more positivc 
attitudes tc^d the course, and s«e of the members who had exp.-ssed 
o^bivalence at the beginning of the school year reached a surprising 
new position in «hich they advocated rcplHcing the regular fifth grade 
social studies course with EDC materials. 

It is important to ^int out that the natur. of their conclusions 
«as not the basis for the later worpTops successful.- Rather, 

it was the count of open co^mmication andUupport shared between 
workshop leader anl teachers and between teachers themselves. Indeed, 
this seminar program went a long w to fulfill the EDC goals of the 

• ^^ r,*KTiPasmft KTOup out of the seminar 
creation of a professiotial celleagu© gruui> 

experience. 

in =pite Of these successes there were serious problems. One 
the of mastery of course extent on the part of both the 

teachers and the wortehop leader. MisinformatJon was shared within 
the group and no doubt carried, from the workshop -sessions to the 
classroan. This was particularly trae during discussions of innate 
e.d learned behavior and natural selection and adaptation. A lesser 
problem was the reinforcement of negative attitudes despite th, leader'. 
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positive ones, fleproduetidn^ for exEUi^e, was considered an InajRprxsprlate 
topic for pas daastxwm, though the leader found it acceptable. 

' The faHin^jB of this seminar program may be understood in light the 
leaders' orientation. While focusing on tte more inoediate and practical 
concerns of tlje teach.erB^ the Icjaier f)egIjeeto4 to provide .tbft 
teachers with an adequate cowrage of the ideas and inforsatien of the 
course. The teachers* iBnaediatc seeds be caiaa the siost iieportant concern 
of this particular leader, for it was only after she lespocded to the gtt>up' 

specific needs that the participants became tot oily involved ia the program. 

L 

Here again, as in each of the case studies cited above, oeminar success 

• c 

Btemmed from the confluence of leadership stjrie and xaeml^rship need. The 
ejcperlence of this particular seminar suggests, however, that seminar 
leadership Ideally should combine "both "idea" and "pebple" orientations, 
because the soals of in-service education have both cognitive and emt/tional 
components . 

I 
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IV, Evsauation t?y Workshop Jmb&stb 

The evaluation staff asJsed Nfev Englaad area workshop leaOers to neet 
vlth thea at tbe end of the 1^1969 school year to assess their experteces. 
Bie 0D\sp ccHisisted of five young female leaders, all of ^Aiom bad 
teaching responeihilities. AaotS^r feaale^jparticipaat was a curriculum 
coorAiiMttor; the ottoer was a taale wor^:6hop leader, whose non-MacOS. responsi- 
bilities vere adndnl^ratlon, not teaching. Since four of the leaders were 
not observed dijring their work^iop sessions, w© do not laaoif the degree to 
which they were successful in the approach "^y- tt^. From their comments, 
however, we msy suppose that this group r^sc^seats a reasonable range of 
school situations, personal attitudes toward the process of teacher educa- 
tion, leadership styles and competencies. Althou^ the actual meeting was 
a fairly unstructured conversation, the consnents of leaders are most easily 
Guismarized 6s i^sponses to a few ^neral questio^. 

1,. Did the summer institute experience preiAre you for teaching M^G)S? 
Leader^ disagreed about the valve of this iastituae as prej^ation for ^ 
teaching the course. One felt that the brief course survey provided a 
coherent franework for subsequent teaching, that they 'understood the thecEc 
of the course and how they fitted together. 

I could see a perspective on the course that other teachers 
doing it' for the first time couMn't. They really didnjt 
' see how "the Eskimo material was going to connect to "ttie 
nfrfrnnT material, for instance, and I could, as a result of , 
the suDoner workshop. 

\ 

Others were less certain of -Uie value of the institute; om leader thou^t 
that the summer experience created a gr^at ^al of enthusiasm for the ^ 
course in her, but that it was too abbrevis^ed to be substantively useful. 
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Sgoe msSjBrs of tt^ SPovji had bad tlie eaQperieace oS tea ching It^COS to 
children the yeear prior to asemsiias leedersMp zesj^ossibillties^ and T^ille 
this was thought to be deeirahle, the realities of wide-scalB dlssemluation 
miks it lilsely that oar^ new sendnor leaders will, theiaselves, he new 

« 

teed^x^ of the course. 

2. Did the suanaer^ institute prepare you to lead o wprkshop ? 

The consensus of the gro;^) was that their institute ej^riance did 
not really prepare them for runxiing a workshop. One reason for this failure 
was that workshops aro di££orcnt £r^»aK^stltuees in tbo degree o£ cosodtaent 
of denibers and the ansount of time i^nt in each group. It was felt that 
leaders mat recognize this difference in order to plan effective 
workshop seosions. \ 

I think, maybe, that was a discouraging point to xae at the 
beginning of the year. We had had this institute in ths 
sufflioar, at which this kinds of questions which are brought 
up in the parallel curriculum \^re avidly f'ought out. 
But in the workshop, we had lots of teachers weren't 
interested. 

What you say is true — the issues which we discussed in 
our first experience with this material — - you know, knowing 
that we were going to have to go back and in Edition to 
teaching the course, run workshops — are quite different 
from the things that the people want to discuss two days 
before they're going to have to meet thirty kids wi-Ui these 
materials. And so you have to really approach the' workshop 
differently, I think, at the beginning. 

A nmnber of the leaders dest. ibei their lack of experience in working 
with adiiLts "It*s so different teaching it to teachers rather than 
teaching it in tl^ classroom!" "It's isuch easier to e:Q)lain it to the 
kids." They asked, "Waerefore, for explicit training for leadership of 
seminar groups. Some suggested a group dynamics approach; others suggested 
videotaping and analysis of sessions, "^.ere was disagreement about the 
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vdue of role playliag the institute leader* Oae seinber of the grous 
disagreed vit& the cell Tor ej^icit le«ders2]lp trol&ixtg. Sucb treiniqg, 
he l^lt, WIS is^seiblc. 

One filiouXcl, lioriever, BsaKe tlie institute 0 iBOtol for th« 
%f)9gr tibrlshops should he run* It ixjBtitute personoesl 
bclievis that leaders should behave in a portieular way 
vith teachers, the institute staff should act sioilaK'ljr 
with the leaders. y 

3. Should the vorkshop leader he a dasse^m teachtrl 
The arguments pro and cca were laad^ on theotretical end. practical 
groui^s. LeadiSrs 1^ felt that ^ %«orKshop leader should he a clfissxtsoBi 
teacher noted that such a situation increases the tpfonsality of the 
seminar group and ameliorates teachers* fea£^ of b^ing evoluated in i^e 
aeetinge a superior. It was felt that they lAuld snore readily adxilt 
probldsB and lac)c of loaoifledge to a peer. f\2rther, if the leader visited 
teachers' classee, ti^ observotion f/ould be seen tiore as helpful support 
then critical evaluation. Teaching the course while one is conducting a 
worksl^p Kesps the leader attuned to classroom ccm(^rns: "It's very, vary 
easy to lose touch «rith children and t^ir responses and their jieyches if 
you're not with then every day. And it's awfully easy to get hung on 
adult concerns and your own edsdnistretiva concerns 

On the negative side, tijae constraints ver© frequently citecL, The 
leader ^10 has a full teaching load has little time to prepare for seminar 
sessions and still less tiiae and flexibility to visit dassrooias . On a 
i!©re abstract level, some people felt that an iiiiportaat qualification for 
oentiner leadership is geoeral social studies expertise, that the leader 
should be sosieone who is respected £or his broader hi^^edae of curricula^ 

* 7 

.01 . 
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issxies* Feo]do such as tins system* 0 cm-riculuxi specielistjOr a d^mrtaent 
cboir»«Q, or enotlior type of aduinistrator uere cited* Qm aesSmr of the 
group added that tto hli^r status q£ auch a person oates the leadership 

t 

role easier* 

% 

^» What prohleas do c/m see in the worKsbog prograsg 
Sons leaders esgpsreased their diasgpointinant at tbe disparity between 
their .esgpectatlcms for the v;aarkshop ^ssionsj and those of tt& teachers^ 
The leaders hoped to enga^ the group in critical ^praisal of tbp cun^lc- 
uluin^ to discuss such questions as^ "Hhy Mould you «aiit to teach this?" and 

"What goal vovOd you have for this?" Iteachers, ti^y fouxxi, sia|?lly v«nted 

I 

to preview the ngc^ial and leem hew to uj^ it; the teachers ware not 
interested at first pursuing philosophical and abstract pedagogical 
issues . 

The problem of how to deal with those teachers who are re^istejit to 
the coinrse wa& also diocussed* One of the leaders felt that it is ii^rtont 
to change negative attitudes and that the pressure of positive group ' 
attitudes is the nost ij^rtant factor in eccOTiplishins this. 

Other attitudinal isrobleias aentioeed-were teachers' passivity, an 
uxsdllingness to becoise involved in the' topic uodes discussion. ^Iso, 
BODE people felt that teachers were resentful of after-school D^etiug^. 

The Most effective seminor size was discussed, with som Bsreemnp 
thet both lar^ and sinaH groups were troublbecosB. A Xerg^ gproup is not 
conducive to discuss ioni a nmuT;^ one^ capociaUy if tls: i^gj^ers arc frosi 
one school, tmy lacK a x*ange of views. 

5» Has the vorkstop lyofflrois been successful? 
Leaders esq^rcssed the vle^f that, despite cosplMnts, teachers strongly 
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vipnted the workshop program. ThQ wrk^op provided a s^asuro of security 
for teachers who are beginning to oae a radically oeu curricolum, and la 
some instances became an exciting forum for dlseussing ideas related to 
the course. As vlth students. It was felt tkat voluntary involveoent on 
the part of the adults Increases the program's success. As the leaders 

« 

themselves cossscnted: 

• •.ffe asked teadiors to evaluate the iporkshop. , A sl^ifl* 
cant ({uestlon was, **1>q you think ve should require workshops 
of this type for any new teachers next year?" And I think 
when they all indicate '^Yes" to that, it means that they 
i&ust have gotten soioething tiiat they felt was worthvi^ile 
out of it. 

...Well, th4 funniest thing happened. ISicy. complained 
and coioplained, and* then when we asked fSie teachers to 
evaluate the workshop, they said jthere shmild be work- 
shops next year for the new teachers, because they got 
so nsuch out of them. 

Interviewer: It was a chance for them to complain! 

...That's true, thou^. Con^laining is ^just a general 
syndrome that they had to experiences they wouldn't 
have been happy without being able to c<HDplain, and 
yet, left to their own devices, they panic. Because 
when we said, "Well, would you like to not have the 
workshops for you people at all?" they said, "Oh, 
no! We want to coo^; we want to ccmse." 

...Our teachers wanted the workshop. We were haviiig 
three a month, and vre at one point decided that maybe 
we could Cut dc»m; they wanted to meet every 'week. 
Ihey felt that this was necessary. However, there 
were times wlien the leader was doing all tiie talking; 
they were very unt pons Ivo to some very good 
questions. ' Other times there were just tremendous 
workshops • 

I thlnH on the ^olc, the workshop was very good be- 
cause tl^e teachers wanted the materials. Z was ^e 
only person in the sdiool using diem last year, and 
they were excited about some of die things that \i^re 
going on in my classroom. Wh^ X approached them the 
first of the year and tola them that there was a 
possibility that they could use them, they got vety 
excited. It was >n>limtary, and because it was they ^ 
feel free, too, to talk about the things that they 
didn't like In the course. 

'^89 
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6. W ffrc the Suggestionis tn the Faralicl Ctorgioihan Pseful? 

The origljial teacher seminars, or Parallel Curriculusi, used during 
the 196S-1969 school year vera several in oumber aad covered in non- 
sequential fashion soiae of tiie basic materials and ideas of Hie course. 
Ihe suggestions vere i&ainly in the fona of guiding qsi^stions and 
accompanying workshop activities through which to explore the questions. 
A general bibliogrsf^y for the year was provided, but seldopi were 
specific re^idings suggested £or individual seminars. Ihese seininar 
suggestions were experixoental in nature, an outgrowth of a need expressed 
by leaders and shared by the Director of Teacher Education, that soii» 
guidelines for workshops would help leaders to organize their sessions 
and to focus on o-janizing questions EDC knew to be critical to teadiing 
the materials. Activities su^ested ranged from previewing student films 
to working through the materials dealing, with a concept in the course, 
such as Natural Selection; or a topic cutting across the curriculum, 
such as agression. The suggestions were fairly brief, and not thoroughly 
developed as were the teacher guides for classroom sessions. A main 
thrust of suggested questions was to broaden the perspective of teadiers 
beyond specific lessons of the course. In operation, this trial version 
of workshop suggestions in the Parallel Curriculum was found useful as a 
gnlde, but none of the workshop leaders followed it closely. Ihe 
general concensus was that at the outset of the school year teachers 
were primarily interested tn^reviewiiig theae materials which they would 
be using in their classrooms In'^he Icii^iate future and that the 
broader perspective of soise of the topics isttgges ted ia ttie Parallel 
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Curriculuja were not especially asparppriate at tliat tisje. Tk^y tbei«- 

fore atteiapted to structtare tlieir iforUshops to acet tJxs epeciia needs 

of their groups: 

...Vlie Just plaxu^d our own as the med arose... 

• ••^at ve eoded \;rp doing vas taking l^e vorkshops 
* in sequence with the course. In other words, 
trying to keep a little "bit ehead of vh&t they 
would be doing, hecause this is what they wanted 
to know. They weren't interested in the EskinOfi in . 
Octolaer or Hoveoiber because they were too bogged 
down with problejBs of Baboons and salxoon and ter- 
rlng gull^ at that point. 

...it wasn't until we ^t toward the middle of the 
workshc^ experience — maybe the last of the Man 
and Aniaals workshops and into the Uetsilik — 
that \m "tegan to orient it much xaore toward 
issues and ^t away from the lesson plans,, . 

It was only after the teachers had become familiar with the 

teacher manuals and classroom materials that they demonstrated a will- 

ingjiBss and interest in looking at the course from broader perspectives. 

-4 

As one leader expressed it: 

So many teac^rs wanted to try it first and then come 
back and talk it over,.,"Don*t ask for alternatives. 
Let rre try it this way, and give me a chance to preview 
the material. You help me preview it, but don't have 
me try to figure out all- the philosoj^xy behind it 
right now,..'' 

. . .One girl said to me about four weeks ago near the 
end of the school year, "Now I*m ready to talk about 
why teach this course as opjKised to some other stand^d 
curriculum that we might find." When we raised it 
at the beginniiag of the year, they really had nothing 
to contribute. It was just a question of "V^y not?" 

Jin terms of specific seminars, the xoost successful sessions wei-e 

•• • 

on aggression, senilicide, and hunting games j all actively involved the 
teachers in either discussion or action, and two were concerned with 
controversial topics of a scope considerably beyond materials specific to 
the course. 
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V, CoBCiusioa 

In addition to aiMi^ing seiaiaar progrscjs in t/erm of tlie leader's 
orientatioii, we correlated t|je suc^ss of individual sessions -agaiii^tt 
eex of leadeci profeesionaX status of leader, length of session, azsd 

« 

location of school si'stea. Kb si^aificant patterns were found. In a 
negative way, we coaf irmed what other researchers have found and what 
educators intuitively knows no sii^e attribute determines tbe effective- 
Ecss of a group (vhether childx-en or ^ults); rather it is an interplay 
of a host of cocjplex factors. There are m siaple foramlas for huioen 
interaction. 

Although workshop leaiiers as a i^ole did not follow closely the 
suggestions of the Parallel Curriculum, on the basis of the data ^ have 
cbtaiced over the course of the past year, it is dear that in uiany ways 
the goals of the prograia were iH^lea^nted , Workshop participants wi?re 
exposed to an abundance of infoarraotion requisite for en adequate Omer- 
standing of the course content. The eeoiisar also providiBd t^m with an 
opportuaiijy to preview the course materials. Particij>antE engaged in 
discussions of the netjer pedagogy presented in the course end 'jere given 
support for their endeavors in these *nev; directions. And, for soiie 
groups, the ceniaars provided particii>ffldty, heretofore working in 

i 

isolation, with a new aense cohesivehess aiKi professional identl.ty» 

Observations of .the individual seiainar groups indicate, however, 
that no one seiainar realized all of these goals. Depending on the 
interests of the leader and those of the participents, ec^sis tended to 
shi^t in one direction, often insulting in %hs neglect of other areas. 
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Ihu. in one sefflioar grcup (tht last case analyzed), because the inCeEcsts 
of both the leader and tbe^ pas-ticipants did not lay strongly in tiic 
direction of course content, this aspect ot die course fcraa neglected, 
leaving the teachers with a rather sseager understanding of the course 
concepts. In tl:^ first in-service group discussed sl^ve, however, course 
content was of prime coo'^ern and given greatest enphasls ^creas pedagogy 
was not intensively e:(q>lored. ' For the seialnar program to be most suc- 
cessful, it seems that the leader cnist strive for a balanced program — 
one that is responsive, to the iat&rests of the group but tiifit also covers 
the total range of conceptual and pedagogical Issues of the course. 
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Duriflg the iarge-»cfild field testing of H&C05 in 1967-68, teachers ^ 
io one suburbas tatm ead in tub caoter cities wet« iatervievc^d, nsiuilly 
tiinee times, .during th£ir.. teaching of the course. Sarly in the year, 
tovkrd the middle, dad at the end of the year, 14 teachers ^poke %flth 
evaluation staff members about .their respoosG to the units, experiences 
in using the materials, and general views of social studies and educsticm. 
tn addition, three center-city vorkfihop leaders VBr& iatervleved. 

We analyzed teasers' re8p9nses in tue li^t o£ three eonsictera- 
^tloos: 

1« Qie special characteristics of each school &yst^^ 
as revealed la the intervievs. 

* 

2, the style £md attitudes of indivithial , tesdiers. 

3. 'The COTSQon input of KAGOS. . ' • 

Mm ^ 

Ihls section of ti\e report esEplores the ioterrelati<His of these tliree 
dijaensions. In general, it concludes tiiat «faere use of the course 
differs between the center city and «ie suburbs » these dlfferetices are 
due taainly to differences In teacher expectations of youngsters, their 
conceras as teachers, and their interpretation of the tescher role. 
In the Suburb 

. From these Intervlevs , it becorse apparent that many teachers ^ 
came away from the course with a new concept ot skills as developed in 

■ \ . • 

!• the interviewed teaciiers participated in the workshop- 
seminars and had classes under observation, with 
students interviewed as part of tiie evaluation pro- 
cedure* 
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t^e fifth grade clagsroa&,- l^c most fresiuently mectioBed skills 
which teachers ic a suburban setting fouiid to be emphasized in MACC^- 
were psycho-social and intellectual in nature and included first , 
active listening, ccsaniunicating , and sharing in group exchanges; and 
second, obseinring, abstracting, and: contrasting. The development of 
both sets of skills was ccaimoaaljr attributed to the major mode of work- 
ing in mCXiS;- oral expression, either lAole-claps or small group. 
Teachers noted timt there was little or no emphasis written worR 
or projects dcaiq individually in isolation fnsn other' classmates. 
As they suaarazrised the intellectual strengths of the course, ^ 

« 

they stressed that the materials and activities encouraged student 
generation of ideas and^ the use of the. source data to st^pport these 
ideas. As noted in the section following, one center city ^tood in 
opposition to ^his view and saw the coiirse as prcsttoting the teacher- 
centered classrocsm, since its lesson plans and surest ions for ques- 
tions emanated from the teacher. In other words, the teacher mediated 
ail use of .the course. In this suburb, where several teachers were 
interviewed and oblserved over a yearns time, a very different view 
of the teachers' guides* emerged from the interviews. Why this differ- 
ence in perspective aisout a common input? It seemed to derive from a 
ccmmon^ "cestalt" about teaching- that these suburban teachers shared as 
a result of their membership in that particular school system: they 
saw themselves as "setting up" & situation, as facilitators of process 
and they spoke of the need to get out of*the way of youngsters in dis- 
cussion. They were preparers of the stage, 

I think that some of the activities are designed so 
that they don't need so much direction frcm me, ajid ■ 
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X*m delisted about that, • .Bat , It seens. that I*m 
still tft ikia g a lot. Not that I'ls tellins thm so 
QBziy things, best Vm preparing then tojblts^nre sooe- 
' thing. . re still getting the most information 
from bo^ets ai^ frcm .fUios «nd from ot^er things 
' than f^em me« So in that sense, it'^s different. 

I sit in the back. If (discussioa) becomes too loud ^ 
or J f^l a kid i^. really being ^Jumped on, I step in/.. 

One teacher saw the course as a shift from the didactic mode 

(written language skills especially) to the interpersonal mode (ccm- 

ffiunicatioos, relationships of children to others' ia the classroam). 

She viewed the course as ^primari^y verbal ;^tch is certainly 

' ■ ^ L 

supported in the dassr^KSi observaticms , student interviews', and 

checklist results, emd by perusal of *the teacher manuals. She 

specifically mentioned that this stress on verbal communication Imd , 

imich to do with the my children learned ; 

In terms of ccomunicating with ^ch others I*ve ^ouxid 
that they will talk with each other about the things 
' rather than come back to me. Xf we're sitting in a 
circle and I start a discussion or I*ve planted a 
seed elsewhef'e to start the" discussion, they -mat to 
disc\iss Vrith c^ch other. 

This tocher viewed tier class's open, articulate h^iavior as having 

some of- the same competitive components that more traditioz^ test- 

ing and written materials might elicit. 

. Yc«i learn ^o the strong ernes are, verbally, and who 
,^ has lots of ideas, and' you notice the kid yAio alwa5rs * / 
relets via.t someone else' says. He doesn't have any- 
thing to say. himself ,, but he has to say something,. 
,1tfst to protect himself . 
."^ 

The "strong ones" in discussion are not necessarily the high achiev- 

ers in more traditional, memory-centered learning. Another teacher 

said; • * , . 

My class is the type that, discusses everything... 
They irind up listening to each other across the 
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table, BieFlove to discuee it all tbgethcr, they 
really Because there ore a lot of kids in' there 
who Imve yery li?aited abilities w^io... really wout to 
town m some of the disQussioos. 

» 

A^i&, the skills of ccesBunication were stressed. ^ 

• 

They know hov to talk, these kids coming up. They 
,iust don't know how to listen.,, I think these kids, 
theii' discMsiOQ techniques have definitely imrii'oved,. ; 
these kids t&lK to each other and tlsey respond to 
each cipher and by-paas the teacher, you know. So it 
isn*t a kind of orchestra kind of situation* 

I*ve always done (discussion), but I think this kind 
of material lends itrclf more easily than other 
kinds of things... it provides an awful lot of sharing 
of ideas... it Seems to me they enj<ycd this, beo&use 
they are allowed to speak and that other kids will 
listen and are interested to listen. 

i • 
Awareness of others, contact with others in the classrocm on an idea 

«' 

level, seem to be characteristics that distinguish an EDC classrocm 
front a non-EIC classroom. One of the classrocsa observers capmented 
that sue fpund the "amount of student interest" dijnension of the 
observation scale almost impossible to vise in the non-EDC class , 
^ because she had no way of /judging student interest. Students were 

passively arrayed in rows , making little mov^ent anJL giving no clues 
- to wimt they were really thinking or feeling abcmt the mterials they 
were studying. She wondered how teachers in such dassrocms ever get 
honest feedback about stude]rits' reactions to materials The attention 
and interest of youngsters in mcOS classes, on the other hand, seemed 
much mc»«e obvious, judgeable, visible — the activities and lessons 
were planned to elicit student response. A teacher recognized this 
s€«aie ccmponent of her'^MACXJS class: 

There has been active listening on the parts of all 
the kids. Much less losing conta6t with what's going 
on. Especially with listening to other kids. (This 
is partly due to) the kind of discussicm that I am 
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trying to have... the structure of it, questions 
directly relating to things they've. seen and read... 

This teacher ccBsaented that the stre'ss on discussi^oo bad, to her mind, 

f 

actually changed her style of teaching: 

...they don't have to do as naxch written work, so 
they can get more involved in the ^discussions, because 
they're not afraid of what cases next «• t^idi X*W 
. been the cause of frequently, because I was oriented, 
to writing things down at the end. ' 

Another teacher saw opportunity for expression of personal feelings 
in the role-playing of baboon troop members. 

Three or four boys cho&e the sub-adult, the male 
who fights his way through the female... and tries ^ 
to get into the hierarchy. The kids who chose to tie 
sub-adult were... my boys who were growing into man- 
hood, you can spot them, they're a little more mature. 
I had an interesting experience. I was a female bab- 
oon in the role play, and we did this thing and. we 
saw a movie. And when we went back to play, I didn^t 
play, because my knees were too sore. And (a boy) 
came -over to me and said, "You've got to play." And 
I said, "Why?" and he said, "Because I want to fight 
you"... he said it in humor, but I honestly think he 
thought about it. 

It is especially worthy of note that the child felt free, vrithin the 
role-playing situation, to express a feeling of assert iveness against 
the teacher, and that she ccaild respond to it in a natural my with- 
out judgment on his frankness and with an understanding that the role- 
pl9,y gave her oungsters a legitimate chance to express some very 
deep feelings rising out of their personal states. ^ 

Ifiith rare' exceptions, teachers everywhere expressed tremendous 
enthusiasm for the films of the course;' This group of suburban 
teachers coBmented minly along two dimensions: the motivating power 
of films, both to elicit and maintain < student interest, and their un- 
paralleled useftOness in conveying infomsation; An interesting comment 
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was the following; ' ; -. 

(}&ve you learned anirthing ^ew abcHxt the my kids operated, 
the. ■way they learn? ) 

* I'm constantly impressed by ho^ much they learn frem 
audio-visual inaterial* Bit that's because I've taught 
a Ibng. tiise and I haven 't.almys had the opportunity to 
use, this -kind of audxO"Visual naterial. . «V^tchiHg the 
movie, "Fishing at the Staae Weir," they were able to 
absorb an infinite amount of details that r*m — well, 
I saw it a few tiffies, but they really absorb an enor- 
mous amount. * • . » 

(During MACX)S, have they changed in the way they view 
films? ) . 

Oh, yes. I think that*s very » definitely so. They've 
become much more sophisticated about films, I was able' 
to understand this, because cne tinm another teachjgr 

' ' presented a film to them. They saw; it. There was no 

discussion,* and that was the end 9f it. There seemed to 
be no feedback about iis- at all. When they saw "Fishing 
a'Fi^e Stone We it," they kpew there was a lot of iofotmo- 
ttoa to be learned rrQm''this film, and they have ex- 
pressed this feeling to me, and we've talked about the 
fact that when we view a f iOm there are certain things 
that you absorb from it. And we also talked about the 
question, if you've observed a film, has the film 
served its purpose? It's not just a pleasure -viewing 
type of activity, although it is pleasuS^ble in the 
. vray it's done. I think when we first saw the first 
film, "Crossing the Tunc'ra," I mentioned to them that 

' there wouldn't be any soun^i, and they expressed scpie 

-feeling about , "Well, how are we going to learn?" And 
then we got 'into a discussion about films and theii^ 
importance. Then they saw it, and it was nmrvelous, 
I think they've gained a great deal of sophistication 
aljout movies. 

A separate section of thfs report deals specifically with the films 
and other media, and ccmprehens ive attention to this exceptional 
fcatijfe is given therein. ' ..." 

T C'.chers saw the content of the comse as intrinsically interest 
ing to fifth graders. One put it this my: 

They have a natural curiosity about animls and a 
natural curiosity about themselves ^ -SO that the material 
.itself is'more closely allied with their interests. 
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Maybe tA^fe^'^what I meant before idien I said that,,, 
thQ ^lidy' of a country is an adult»oriented an>roach» 
. - semm to be a much Bore aataral outfiyovrth of 

• their feelings . 

^ " The above teacher vie^red the mare traditional fifth grade survey of 

! / / • * country as a topic that is an outgrowth of adult interests, not an 

• * 

intrinsically interesting study for the child. Because mcX)S c<2it<^t 

relate s to. endwin^ and critical issuer of human develc^Stoent and 

behavior, youngsters develop a relevant ccsapetency; they have loxovlr 

..edge and budding thoughts abcHit some basic husian events: •- 

. . .there have been tiaes when, they have relate^ to 
scsaebody's life last ni^t, \Ai&a. they saw 

• the television program, "How Life Began," they were 

able to relate naterial about the herring gull and 
the salmon and they said, "I kept telling my father 

f * about it and I kept telling my brother about it until 

* they said, *Keep quiet, I want to watch the progroja,* 
but xfe knew so much." I'n sure that was a wcnderful 

■> feeling for them, timt they had a great understanding 

I about this sub.ject^ 

' • However, there were teachers who were critical of the lack of 

choice of learning activity,^ The same teacher who pn^iscd the qual- 

ity of the materials, the opportunity for sharing alid verbal exelianges, 
* *^ 

* also noted the lack of individualised activities: "If a fei* isn't 

interested, what do you do?" course does operate on a consensual * 

basis in terms of its classroom opeiutions. This teacher also*^ felt 
that the emphasis <m verbal responsiveness resulted in a paucity of 
skills develoxangnt of a more traditional kiM ~ use of resource 



1^ The section on classroom obseirvations discusses differ* 
ences in teacher attitudes about independent versvis 
G2y>up work as reflections of basic teacher -or ient at i on , 
"Idea-oriented" teachers seek inore individual project 
involvment; "peqple-oriented" teachers are less criti* 
cai of group work emphasis. 
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material outside the givens of the cDurse* and written exercises. 

When these teachers spoke about their views of soclai-studies 

and their previous experiences, they scinetiin»^« «iq>r«se«4 a concern 

that traditional skills were neglected in MACOS: 

'"I^ve been used to teaching social stadies viiere the 

things you teach are outlining; you teach the sljudentP 

to do reports, to ^sc the different kinds- of reference 

niatcrial. I don't Imaw the children are going to 

learn to use the reference books... ^hey learn to skim 

and scan' in social studies. This wiU have to be made 

up a^in in another subject.... 
« 

This teacher ms consistent in her positive emphasis on fundamental 

skills development 'in fifth graders. She simimrised their enthusiastic 

response to categorizing and classifying exercises: 

I»ve fcund that- fifth grade is." a wonderful time to ■ 
expose children to the atlas. They can find more 
wonderful thiiigs in the atlas i . .Right now, they re 
excited about classilVing animls. -I don't, know 
whether they're excited about plassifying animals 
or the game we play 'Classifying them. « ' 

AS she reflected about her own schooling, she remefflbcred social studies 
as dull, revealing at the same time: . . 

I never remember Iciarning anything in elementary 
school. We' did study the Eskimos . but I don*^ remember . 
ani^hing about them. They built igloos. I didn't have 
any enthusiasm for it, I suppose. But math, I learned 
. a tremendous amount of arithmetic in elementary school. 
You can measure math. You can't measure social ^ 
studies, , . . 

I must have built somethinc up inside of me , because 
I didn't really want to teach social studies..,! ve 
IJecn avoiding it for eig\j^ years. 

We sumise, then, thaf more quantitative, measurable outcomes of 

education have been a ha-bitual and ccmfortable expectatic^i of this 

• teacher. Hm;, then, did she feel as the year progressed? As she 

finished the' first half of the course, her response was enthusiastic: 
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"I've had a baXlI" She was still socewhat disturbed that the course 

didn't eosphasize written language skills; at the same tisae, she saw 

the biggesc gain as: 

CoBHaiinicatioas, I think the kids have- saaething 
— to talk to you about , and I think this' is a sort • 
of foundatidn, , * , 

» • 

A new e^Qjerience in shared discourse was- developing for her. 

Another teacher put her skills concerns in a more positive li^?;ht: 

You can't be a social studies teacher without ,beiniE 
a reading t<^cher. ^ifhat'l real scKrial studies? If. 
' you were to ask me wlmt social studies -is, I would 
say — profoundly — social studies is people, and 
everything that involves people. 

It was clear fran the interview that this teacher j^s caught up with 

issues of hianan behavior, cared deeply about motivating her children 

to consider thCTiselves, their behaviors, their meaning as human 

beings. For her, the course became a vehicle to -explore man*© nature. 

Wh^^ms apparent in the suburban teacher interviesrs a 

genergdly hieh level of understanding- and usage of*I4AC0S classrorai 

\ 

techniques prior to the teaching of the course. These teachers already 

saw themselves in ways that were congruent with the suggestions in the 

teacher guides ♦ They Imd used discussion f group work', and role play 

quite extensively ^before coming to 'this course% MACOS provided these 

teachers i/ith material they urmniiaously viewed as excellent and prove- 

cative, along with a teacher workshop that operated as a forum, or 

proving ground, for classro^ materials and review of their own pro- r 

fessional roles. As one summarized; 

^ It*s nice to have materials at your fingertips^ so .\ 
^ ^ you can put your time^ and your ta^^ent. into teaching. 
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In the Center City . 



■ In the first city under coo^lderatioa, MACOS was not an isolated 

innovation, but part of a coffefully dev,eloped program of cjhange, 

supported and giiided in |lart by the EDC Pilot Connnimities Program 

working through the syst^i's Innovaticm Tean, Innovation in the group 

of schools using MACOS supported by the system, and a cliioatc of 

openness to chMige already existed to a good degyee. The workshop 

leader, a teacher vfao served a group of schools &B.an innovation lead* 

er, .was concerned primarily with ch0j:iging climtes ih ^elementary class 

rooBis and in opening up new role possibilities for teachers- She used 

MACOS as a vehicle for promoting' new views of teaching and learning 

and for supporting classrooms in which youngsters were given more 

responsibilities and more respects - . ^ 

Teachers felt all around them a* challenge of innovation that 

;rerkcd to r>.rv^ the; inirposes of MacOS. One woman mentionecf^the gen- 

• erally innovative setting into which MACX)S was put: . 

...becaus'e X do ^each in the model school area, I've 
had a chance to learn and become acqminted xfith 
many new innovations which change "STlucation for the . 
children I teach. . . ■ ' ' , 

* 

The section of this report dealing with in-service education notes 
that this environment was encouraging to an exciting trial of the 

^ X ■ . 

course*. 

In terms of changes in classroon attitudes and behaviors that 

might te attributed to MACOS, one teacher in the spring of the year 

stressed students'^ growing self-confidence in expressing ideas: 

They -have got more confidence in themst^lves, Tiiat 
I can do something; there is something I can do. 
" l>^yb"e I 'can't read, but here I can act. Here I . 
cai^get ilito a discuscitm. I .have scmething to ci^c, 
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and ooliody is going to Isii^ at lae. Uhatever X 
say is right,- and sooobody will respect my opinion. 

« 

She found the variety and diversity o£ oaterials and activities valu*' 

able becauae thay dr^w & all levels ojf children, ' '*no natter vbat their 

potential or reading level." The non-readers learned a lot frors the 

visuals* Ker reaction to the written materials was similar to tfist 

of msny center city teachers: 

I Chlok die idea of the children being able to keep 
all the booklets, to bring thesi home md share them 
/ with others y is one o£ the things that made the unit 

80 fascinating to them, Ibe parents were enjoying 
reading th4 books as tiiey kept diess. It was bqw&^ 
thing they really wanted*^ 

It tmat be noted, however, that this teacher felt strongly that the 

flliQs carried the Netsilik unit for her class. 

# 

If they ever have to cut down, t^iiey can cut dcnm on th& 
booklets, and Just let it be, maybe, or^tiie teacher's 
backgrounds ^ ^ 

Working with films was c^ntioned as a way of developing skills of 

observation: 

I think it stiimlates them to look and find out tnore 
things for themselves without somebody telling them. 
Ihey are always having things told to thiB&^so much. 
Aad the last tis^ with the sotind, we cut it ofi. the 
first time, and then the Second time we showed it " ^ 
with the sound«..It put them to observing many more 
things when they dldn^t have sounc|^. 



^Vhiie center city systttss ^uld not, from econmnic con-* 
straints, give purchased VhCQS booklets to youngsters as 
Part of ordinary usage, the insists of this teadte, and 
the many cations of the booklets by center city youngsters 
certainly fH>int to a new way of using these elementary 
reading materials perhaps a few ae^ for **take«home*^ 
copied, even thou^ these would t^ed to be returned. Or 
perhaps ^the better suggestion is that outside money 
should be sou^t to provide booklets for center city young* 
sters to own, in a '^ild»a« library** program. 
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A group of teachers at anothei- schcxaOL in this city used the ^ 

nateriaXs in an interesting vay to suit the individual child: 

•those \tfho mnted to read the book would do research. 

Those who ^nted to m>rk on the art parts vcmld do some ' 

art> and those ^ aft^er seeing the fUm^^o ^nted to 

write ahout what they had seent would put it in writing. 

SosG[e children wrote poems or creative stories, and then 

sase would just talk, Imving group discuss ic^. 

> 

. • .m^rbe the varying frosn cme thing to another was ose 
of the reasons we co\ild say tl^t it i»s auccessful. 

Special problems of interpretaticsi and use of the ssaterials, 

however, did appear. For exajDple, me teacher stated the following 

« < 

•^prpcess-oriented goals for his class early in the year: 

I wnt the kids to be able to coBsniinicateT^itten and 
orally. reading is a real problean, to get the kids to 
want to read, that^s a struggle. There's none of the 
f middle-class love of reading. . .then L tJhink that the 
children should be tavight to think. ..to, question, to 
reason,,, * , - ' - 

I like a classrocaa that's iVee, where kids are enjoying 
themselves* . . . 

Hig goals with reference to cpurse content were^^much less definitive: 

1/hat it is I ^nt kids to learn... I haven't thought 
about it. 

He would have liked , however , to focus more solely on the visiial 
materials: "Just the film seems to teach them fantastic amounts of 
materials." Fallowing throu^ cn his process approach, he believed 
at the beginning of j;he year that it was possible to organize the 
management of the MACOS classroom on the basis of a student -centered 

situation, and mentioned this in the context of using the innate and 

\ 

learned behavior booklets in small groups, with student discussion 



leaders : 



That would be the extent , of the discussi^i of that 
booklet- . .Whatever they le^rn frcsa that booklet will 
be because of themselves /• .See, I'm not interested in 
the end. I*in just- interested in the laeans of their 
learning. I couldn't^care less if they even know 
vAiQt an urge is, really. 
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By the end of the ysar, however, this teac^r vs^ sa^iHsLt disappointed 

in M/IOOS, for the folloving reason: 

I think it v&sts to be a student-oriented curriculum. 
And I*m convinced it is a teacher*direc^d oxrrlc* 
uluiii.». iust look at your teacher's guideV and you'll . 
see: tell ^e students this, explain to the students 
that..« The oiain sc^ce of inftamatioo is from the 
^ tocher, and that means the teacher's got to be talking 
and the kids have to be listening..* (there are) a lot 
of lessens ^ere the teacher is doing most of the vork 
.and the organlalBs. • ^ 

This yovoDQ inan wis not hapef\il about changing the teaching styles of 

traditioml teachers, and was further discouraged by this prc^ram 

because he felt it ^lets the teacher very easily slip back" f!rcaa the 

open classrocm# He wanted to "emphasise a very important point*': 

the guides seemed to him "su^stive of structuring," because "it is 

a very content-oriented curriculum. . . I wonder if the materials don't 

beat the infonnation to death a little bit." . 

Despite his criticism of mcOS as a fairly structured cairse, 

he did note positive clmnge in the direction of his stated behavicaral 

goals. We mijght call this the "coiBnamicaticm" dis^asicm that so 

B3acy teachers described, 

I think they're questioning more. I think they 
realize that there.' s a lot that I can't teH them 
that they get themselves... I think a^r greatest 
^ success was having these kids work together in 

groups. • ^ . 



Compared with the. center city experiences just described 
innovative factors at work, systems support for professional growth . 

4 

and change, analysis of another center-city systfem showed a very 

4 

different set of factors in cpe2;:^tion that wOre reflected in general 
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teacher attitudes much more, congruent with the s teletype of. core 

city schools. Early, in'the.f^ll, as he was begi;nning MACOS, the 

young male teacher of the 5D track said of his youngsters, not that 

they could do more than was expected of them, but rather: 

I don*t think they wiU get' that aiuch out of it... 
they're a low group; compare and contrast is very 
difficiat for them anyway. . . As lay diild3:'en aren*t 
as. eager to learn, it*s more diffictilt to .learn , 
, naturally ...they're frustrated. Well, they just 
forget, it the second after it is taught , usually. 

This teacher felt he could not pemit discussions in class, because 
there was havoc if he let the children express themselves. While many 
of his fears were based on realistic worries — his class did consist 
of low-IQ students and special behavior problems — his most conslet- 
ent response to these children was to expect the worst from them. 

The younc female teacher of th© 50 track at this same school had 
a different' view of her students and of the course. First, she admit- 
ted her own difficulty in understanding some of the material, partic- 
ularly the concept booklets which covered the" brain. She \m.s also 
weH amre of the value of enactive exercises for elementary younp,- 

Stern: ■ • 

..•making the troc^ themselves, it visualized the 
environment for them. •.they love experiment?. . .they 
arc seeing how it is done. 

When she discussed the errvironment board as a motivating device, ^ 

however, she wp^ls by no means convinced of its educational value: 

VJhether they get anythine out of it or not, they 
love you know — putt in ■'t together. 
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• In terms of social skills, she found that bar children "love 
helping cach.ocheri. . there is a lot o£ helping.". While she recognized 
that "It is quicker than if t^e teacher taught them." she believed 
^at the foost satisf^n^og thin^ is "if the child tries." Her year of 
experimenting with, sc^oe new classro(»ij techniques was, not without Its 
tensions for her. Sh^ began with the children in rows, then decided 
"to try the group works 

t 

Well, that worke4 out for a little whil6, and then 
tHey were const^tly talkiLng, talking, talking. f 
An^ X just guf t±iem back in rows again. X found 
tiiat I could be taore effective in rQws... t^en X 
want to group them (now), X just sort of put Uie 
rows together and~cut t^an up into groups. X 
don't have than tha|: way all the time. ' 

Iftiile^sha worried about control^ she recognised valjie such 
grouping an involving, productive work situat^^n for her fifth- 
graders: , 

• • , dividing them into groups , you have them working , ^ 

tmre^ you know, because they have, their own' little 
* group, and they're part of that group*,* if you 
take the class as a whole,^ you'll have^some kids 
that don't care what's going on in the room. 

Ihis teacher still felt herself to be the necessary locus of class 

learning, and thus vacillated between trying to create an inter- 

active classroom and maintain her own authority and the disciplined 

control moxQ cosss^n in center city classrooms. There was a very 

clear problem involvad here: whp is to have the power in the class- 

room| and how do- we in curriculum and workshop development help 

> teachers to consolidate skills of classroom manageomt that do not 

depend upon the authoritarian figure? 
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lhe.ha!^dest thing for youngsters in this class was reading 
comprehension. Yet this teacher stressed readings, not die visuals. 
Her description of use .of the course fgcused around the readings. 
And her criticisms were of. the written language usage — she 'would 
have liked wording •'not as involved as it is*' -and less, reading 
material. She noted her students' greater facility in spoken than 
in written response, and as the year closed she mentioned their 
ability to relate back to earlier parts of the course as tiiey worked 

with it. . 

She did expect to continue grouping her class the following 
year and anticipated starting such grouping right away, so that 
students would become used to working togedier. Gains were made, 
both in teacher attitudes and in children "^s learning (see .II, 152-168^. 

In comparison with other teachers interviewed, teachers in 
this school showed a very different view of their role in the class- 
room, of their ppectations of children, and of their, aspirations 
in teaching social studies. •Thiare was lauch less refrection and pro-r 
fessional concern about classroom climate,, except as a controlled, 
non-chaotic situation, and a primitive level of conceptualizing 

♦ 

what social studies should contribute to the li^ms of these center city 
youngsters. One notices particularly in their conanents the small-' 
ness of their expectations, in tiiis case the. workshop leader was 
- 'a young teacher who himself va's going through considerable rccvaluation 
and change. in his own teaching style s trying to manage a questioning. " 
.open classroom, and feeling his own doubts and frustrations as well 
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as successes. Ihere vrs no strong, coauoitted model to demonstrate 

' . • • • 

the power of the open classroomi end the possible grovdi o£ center city 

children toward inner control and self-disciplined, productive behavior. 

And tiiere was no history of such classrooias in the sdiool. In- light 

of tihese particulars, tibe changes that did begin to take placo could 

be called considerable, (te are forced, then, to &e larger problem 

of follow-tfa)rou^'. In t^is case, after one year, tite prograa es- 

sentially disintegtated. Without continuing support for and use of 

Innovative sr^thods and materOils, how can such teachers as the young 

woman just described continue to develop less restrictive concepts 

of the teacher tole? 



Ability Level , * . 

In classrooms i^ere children were o£ mixed ability — scmie very 

bright, high reading level, and soma v^o ware loss, able in reading 

« 

and academic ability teachers found that the range of materials 
*and suggested activities, and particularly the verbally interactive 

« 

emphases o£ the course, wer^ o£ special vslue t:o the less able young* 

sters^ who could' get help £rom the more able, and also tr'trnt spoken 
« 

rather than written exchanges of ideas. ^ 

« Kids read to each other. And the filsostrip thing, where 
it was read to thicm, it is fm>re of a visual thing. Ihe 
art work. a. . the fact that you can share ; X think that 
some kids get it this way. Ihey pick up titli^s they 
couldn't get ano^er way, from hearing other kids talk 
• about; it. * 

Thir sas^ teacher, when. asked what activities d ildren like best in 

social studies, said: 

i think they like everything that is shared. Group work. 
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Relevance ^ * 

The question of relevance was not brought up in suburban situa- 
tions. It was only some center-city teachers i*o questioned the rele- 
vance of x^Qt they \^re teaching in mm, and this seetoa at best 
partially attributable to their general definition of children's - 
potential and eventual role in life. Soxm of these teachers believed 
that iAat would be relevant to the city children were their own his- • 

« 

tories as black peoplg. an understanding of the economics of buying, 
of police rights, etc. Ihe suburban teechOfe, on the other hand, 
^cted youngsters to find knowledge relevant, particularly learning 

that focused on b^avior. - 

One workshop leader found it difficult to make a»e transition, 
from the animal material to the Hetsilik. and looked to EDC for some 
bridging material: a statement on universals, which she found help- 
ful. A few teachers also o»ntioned the bridging problem. Those 
who interpreted the animal studies ^s discrete case studies ^ 
"<lhe first half) really isn't man and animals" — usually alluded to 
this problem. 

Other teachers and workshop leaders^ found tio problems in 
' relating animal material to human material. Those v^o viewed the 

ft ^ 

course from the beginning as the opportunity to compare man with 
other animals said such things as the following: 

If you can work wi^h children ^d let them see that 
...lower animals... have a structure, have a way of 
behaving; ways of learning, have a social structure 
as you talk about the baboons; what's more natural 
than to go into the work with people? I just feel , 
the more ^ings you can relate with, perhaps the 
more V^aaons-you cs^j decide why you are you. 

~12 
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In yih&t vays^^iere teacber wTmnTp s^en aB pTvi^uctlvs and 

in vitmt VBys did guides prove tms^tisfectoiy? Only 

i ^ 

one teocher — > ssan in the center city — felt the guides 

proinotftd. a teadber-directed course or supported trafiltiox^ 

.IfiomixtB* Iftare cc»sison jintcrprctatlous stressed satisfautloii vith 

tliiB raagje of lessoas .oai tlie poijer of tlie lessoim to force 

insist iixto teaching, l^r^ps enthu;siasai and sat^fsction 

givB &Gm sli^t s\^port to the critical teacher's viow: 

teacl^rs aoQ*t s^ia at ell shaken by guides! 

I do thioik there are oooii^ ttlmln of activiticb -Uiat 
woiad chanQs a teacher. Ifot all teachers, but migjit 
change a person who has 9ca» flexibili^ in i^ir 
personality. . .hove the© discover tSieiBsel^K»s-.«» ^re 
ars so xmny different Rii^ of questions that cone 
up*. .by bavins enou|^ of it, you mlc^t malsc a oi<^ 
discovery yourself as c teacher. ^ 

Of course, EDO nakes it easier for the teacher. fi&« 
cau^ hsLVB suggested lesson plans end suf^aet 
noctivations . This Ejsfoes it easier for you. Hon can 
accept ^imm or reject tiK22ii, but soiaetimss they do giw 
you ideas of different kiMs of tMngs to do. 

I 

X couldn't work without it. It is a nec^9ity. 
The reinforcement of ittens in the course by several references 
axjA in different siaterials is an attribute noted by students • 
in their responses to mo-terials; the thematic repetition uor)^ 
to clarify an*! stabilize learning. This saiae reiaforceaent 
of lesson ideas in guides \tBS apparent to thA teac^r 
who said;' • 

I like the set-up thay have. It's so beautiful. They 
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have a section at eh;^ begicnjUig where titey aUttB %Aac 
they're «trying to get at, and below they state the 
QctivitieSa and th^ tiicy i^peat vfaat they're trying 
to get St, So It's int^esting, because ytm bq^ it 
aeverrl times. Sds^tiisgs wben you teach, forget 
the Qiaia idea o£ what you*iDe trying to do.^'Yoo get 
cornered; and you go off in dif&rent directions, 

\ 

Firot year taacfaeirfl clearly wanted to rely <m the teddiet guides p and 
further found eoice eecur t Dir in fo I loving the lessons as presented: 
"I want to"^ 'stick to the pirder." Teachers certainly these first year 
teachers — ^ didn't expNerinent with lesions *and techniques as naich as 
one might anticipate, and spoke of very little deviation from EDC- 
suggested s^titods. Soose able and inventive suburban teachers made 
critical cocasents about the lack of eu^hasis.on individual research and 
'independent project work in the course but rarely spoke of makii^*^ 
adaptations in lessons tiiiat might .have pro\!rided som'^i^at a»re independent 
study« Oaly one center city teacher described efforts of otiiiers In her 
school to permit thair studpjits to follow soiz^ individual interests 
during portions of the course i such as art or £^tory telling 



Respoose to the UcMrk^iop : 

Trm. ial^rvieysi^ oil recctlojs to t!^ vor^lSQps indic&t& 
'their vdtse i^"rie,ver focus^ on contest ooLy. Tliere wa^ a verjXdeer 
esceitenest. snd delimit tS^ o|J!penrtunity to ' ehare coiacioa es- 
periencfis i/i'Ui otb^rs, axid to Ikiild oo t&es^ coisaoQ experience 
a oev liuderstandijig of tl^ course an4 of vBys of using laateriais 
Qxsd i4eQe. Further, teachers were franH in odndtting their am 
need for spttcific ootivgitlon to rev^ei^ the smterial vith sone , 
thoroughiness • 



The tibrHshops are excellent. • .First of qIX, it 
forces youi^ read 1^ Materiel. As^ tb^t*s good 
techaique. Two, with »eif -fftec^ starting — -the 
concerns of using loaterial, I have felt, hews 
^en iQore in evideac^ in the. ^^arins* of ideas . I 
sained soiaethins* very def iniSly, from meeting 
pe<^e vith enthusiasm £or t!ie course... I *ve git 
a head start v&^tx I'ai vorking-^fith i^eople Who 
obiHously enjoy vorKlng With it. 

%T& xienuals atsl the thine^ the teachers b8v<& 
to use... expose to a lot of ot^r mterials at 
a more adult leveli so that I can filter it out 
and present vhatever X feel is ne^&sary for %hc 
children to kaoir what ever they loay ask bi3 for. 
In sQise instances, X c&n*t-ans«er, X so to 
the i^rK^ep and ash.. .the value of the vori.stiqp 
is excellent for me, loecause than I have a asieh 
hetter understanding of ^ow to approach tl^n ■ 
with ti^se new mterials, vhich in soioe instances 
are new to lae. 



There %as a pra^atic, ^tahXizing factor in the sdieduleS vori^hop. 

e . . . ■ 

It provided a frequent opi^rtunity to clarify ^^nTfnn^R in the 

iiieterial. Since teachers stressed their {gratefulness for this 

continuing source of review, the talentfe sad course jsastery of the 
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leader vere obvii>usly crucial; the workshop was Che focus for clarl- 
£yias topics in' the course » and it seemed that t^e most effective 
leaders from the teadi^rs^ poitte of' view, nstt osXy pesticlpaled 

w 

with the rest of the group in struggling] with issues, but also served 
88 specii^l resourc^s'^lttd master teachers on occasion. As other sec- 

a 

tions of tiie report on ^is topic suggest, leaders who ti^k a high" 
level of course mastery cannot' hfelp failing their group in this. 

« 

cnicial area. ^ ^ 

the teacher quoted on the preceding page attended the suburban 
workshop run by' a ouich-admired EPC staff cumber. Another taacher in 
this workshop coiimientcd: 

I*d,8ay the best par( of it is the workshop we have to 
talce. You g^t in with a bunch \of people, there must 
be 15 or 16Aand tiiere the eKCitemeiit about the unit* 
is contagiouffV It goes around and you get excited, ' 
Somebody ^aysTS^ell, I did it this way*" You go home 
^ and you think, "Hhat different way can I do it?^^ When 
' • we gp to the workshop, he gives us plenty of time to 
discuss the kind of diings we have done. 

She further noted: * 

1 took a science worltshop course once, and they got so 
. involved in teaching science principles, rather than 
what we we^e going to be exposed to and how to take 
care of situations, that it becao^ a complete drag. 
But this one is kind of fun. 

This teacher had never wanted to teach social studies before, (Her 

couHoents are^ given on page g ). As she reflected back over die 

course, she felt her enthusiasm was high for MACOS compared with ^ 

Other social studies not because of the course per se, but: 

Mainly becaose of the x^orkshop that we tog^. It 
wasn^t a project, to get throu^a^.We saw all the 
nK)vie8, ^d we did all the things that die kids were 
supposed to do. I was % very enthusiastic workshop 
goer, which ft? g^iterally nat. I*m not a acting 
person. 
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Indhe secmd of our two ceater«city situations, \hQ least 
successful in^erms of workshop acccmj»listofiets , there was still 

evidence of an liapetus to re^think one's profeesicsi^ role and gtjals 

'• • • ■ I 

in the li^t of the specific curriculma imder discuss iaa. 

Xt*s gocKi whea ycai get toother with: pother grou|} of 
teachers, just to hear vbal^fs been dime* It gives 
ideas of h€m sos^body else taught in a particular 
t^ay^ and xaaybe ^u could teach it over a^in in that • 
way* ' ' ' . . 

\}q saw evidence that this teacher, over*cc»trolli^ and restrictive ' 

of class activities, began to loosen *up a bit in teaching style and 

class arrangement, experimenting \nth group work and beginning to 

explore class discussicm, albeit, tentatively. (See II, 152^168) /We 

believe that an innovative, extenj^e curriculum such as MC05 has 

the power, when teachers work tqjeth^ in the process of -teaching 

the course, to influence ^eacher behaviors* ^ 

The center-city leader in the more* successful siji.uation felt 

that her workshop not only helped teachers to see "that the children 

really can learn more thmi we think -they can," but that topics that 

the teachers might have considered risky and controversial turned 

« 

out to be possible and valuable o^BiSsrocsn subjects. For example,. on 
reproduction: 

There were some teachers who were ahead of €>thers in 
the cla^^rcxan, and \^en they saw^that seme of the kids , 
had actually dcme some drawings of tbe'gull, one on 
top of the other. it' really* made tl^em feel- more 
comfortable. 

The iworkshop situation gave potentially controversial topics a .hear- 

, . - ■ \ 

ing, where other tochers shared experiences; thus, the' danger beg^n 

• * ** 

to evaporate. Xhe teachers began to relax and recognise that young- 
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6ters could ,and would work seriously on topics scbc liad not coik^idered 

ajrprdpriate fqr the fifth-grade classrom. 

« 

And it*s ijaportant that you do trust teachers to do 
• -thcs^ Idnds of things, and they wiil...(oi»2 teacher) 
asked the c|iild:p'2n what areas they'd like ^o know - • 
. laore aboiit. . Overwhelmingl^jr, they said mating... 
Thesi^saw the classrpcsn as the place they could talk 
about this,., It was really groit. And the jarents 
thought" it was good. 

S^oduction proved to be th$ topic that center-city ycHingsters 
found' most personally intriguing. The course affords many opportilni- 
ties for teachers and students to discuss together the topic of 
human and other animal reproduction, and. the special qualities 

♦ * * 

involved in huaan nurturance and care of the young, put. ing the topic 
in the -context of survival of the species and dependency of the young. 
It is a "responsible, responsive context "that appeals to the deepest 
needs of young people at a time \7hen their justN^^udding seximlity 
hints at serious questions 'they ^xst address. 

There seemed to be an unexpected ccaiplementarineGG between the 
teachers * guides and the workshop. Workshops promote a more reflective 
teechixig, off*setting the rather programmtic nature of the 
teacher guides: 

(in the workshops ) v/e get a clrnnqe to find out what 
' kinds of -things would you like to get frcaa this dis- 
cussion. But you have to abk -yourself .' This is 
''great. You don't have a teacher's" maniaal telling 
^ you what points you cught to get across- You are 
asking iODurself what in important to ycsi. 

• Just as the group work of youngsters in class pranoted reflective 

give - and - take among them, the workshops prcmote reflectiveness 

about, the material and the way it was used in the clasarocm. 
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Sooehcw I'm doing mare evieilmtiag of my asthods because 
I have a oev unit* A&d &' uni't wliich is t^glog tbis kind, 
of activity... it's so fixnly built into this. ^Jbesever 
yea go to^vorBuihqlis with other tethers, it's required 
of you to thiak of vb&t you're doibg* ai^ I have a Xpt, 

V^M^hops were run in many different lAys^ ranging fran. oBce a 

week for an hour after school to full-day sessions several times during 

the year. The center-city l^er, running fHall-day sessions, said: - 

« 

1 personaiay feel the fUU day is better. We* of 
course, arrange for substitutes, and the teachers 
cciae in for a day and they have a dmnce not only to 
preview f iJms and materials befoi^ they are shown, in 
the classrckams, but they also get a dianc^ to share 
with eadi other 'what's been happening back at the 
ranch. And "Uiey really learn a lot from that. They 
got ideas from each other , az^ they ecmforted each 
other. Shored their problems , and helped open sug- 
gestions toi^ird solutie^s and that kind of thing, 
which is eictremely valuable. 

Frcm the point of view of the teachers we interviewed, however, two t^. 

three-hour workshops seemed most well-received, While the leader 

ran f\ill-day workshops, br lining together teachers frcm several 

schTOls once a month during the year, the teadiers in her system, did 

not wholeheartedly si^jpoirt this system : 

I would suggest not an all-day meeting. X would 
suggest a xK^ning, because often in the afternoon we 
were doing things that we could have probably gone 
back to our building and had dene after school or 
scmethlng. . .the meetings were entirely too lc»ig« 
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Spaaary 

1. Teachers selected as the siost salient and exciting cl^racteristict 

o£ H&COS is tbc classroom: 

a. Diversity of. activity end xnat ©rials 

■ ''^ 

b. The verbal expressiveness an^ the respect for others* 
qpinions encouraged by tlie activities 

c. The power of the film to craavey the themes of the 
course 

2. Teachers spoke less often of conceptual goals as a strength of 
the course than they did of materials and methods 3 pedagogic go^ls, 
and classroom cliicate. If we regard concepts and otethods as two 
classes of behavioral outccraes, \se find that teachers after using 

, the course for a year agreed thac pedagogic style — interactive, 
communicative — was for them the most iasportant strength of the 
course. They were specific in discussing methods j while speaking 
more broadly and generally, and at less length, about the conceptual 
structure of the course. 

3. Out of the interactive mode, teachers believed that children of 
all ability levels gained confidence in their own thinking and devel- 
oped a willingness to express ideas, . . 
k. On thv whole, center-city teachers expressed a less integrated 
use of the course. Either they stressed expressive skills to the 
exclusion of content goals , or they were caught in the dilemma of ■ 
authority-control concerns, where fear of (or disinterest in) student 
participation aborted the intentior^s of the course. 

5, Criticisms varied from teacher to teacher; there was less consensus 
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oa negative attrlinitee o£ tiie bourse pim on the positive factors. 
Hie Qost cc»aaoa crltici«ns were tdiac traditional skills were neglected 
and ^ac iadependent projects were not stressed. A functions! sngges- 
tion vhlcli teadiers often made was to shorten t&e tiiae spent on tbe 
first half o£ Hiq course, ^ey felt that too long a ^riod had l^en 
allocated to. tiie early on^oool studies, to tbe detgimeat o£ tiie 
Hetailik unit. Evaluation findings based on student reaponsaa would 
support this su^estion. 

6« Itaacher workshops were enthusiastically praised* Criticisms 
were of stn^ctural ccnnponents, s^ch as the length of workshop (a full 
day being too long a time). Professional colleagueship, sharing of 
-experiences about the course , and the intellectual stimulaition of 
the meetings were the loost f recently mentic^ied SK>sitive attributes. 

7. Teacher manuals- ware altoost unanimously extolled. Rather than 
seeking less specificity in lesson plans, first year teachers ck-- 

V 

* pressed appreciation for ^e explicltness of the suggestions and the 
clearly delineated continuum of lessons, o^ny feeling they would have 
floundered without this guide* 

8. Soine first year teachers expressed their own difficulty in master- 
ing the Ideas' of the course, finding the concepts coni^lex and the 
amount of new material overwhelming « 

9»< One teacher made a critical suggestion that teadier participation 
in the course should be, if possible, of a voluntary nature. Teachers 
who hesitated to take on this new challenge would not be coerced into 
teaching the course; as they bsw and learned about the experiences of 
MACOS teachers, they might decide for themselves to try the new 

221 



materials. Other concerns Involved contiauif^ of studies £oj^ 
youogaters: u^at £oiioi78 £n £be siaEth, seventh .grades, etc., after 
M&CX^? Khat is available for youngsters that helps diem build on 
aod utilize the metiiods, attitudes and^ koo«r ledge of the course? 
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^lober o£ Schools: 



1967*68: 55 schools In 14 school 

system across the, country 
in t^oth iscben mi sabushoa . 
settings, 

1968-69: 25 schools in 6 school 

Byst&sm in the East in both 
ort^ find ^xlmrban ^ttings* 



KtOE^r o£ Classrooms: 



1967-68: 123 



1968-69: 39 



NUfol^r o£ Students: 



1967- 68: 2,182 

1968- 69: 821 



Decaographic Characteristics; 



1967- 68: 51% IMle 

49>L Female 
4% Fourth G^de 
58% Fifth Gradd 
29% Sixth Grade 
10% Ungraded Cesses 

1968- 69: 50.3% Male 

49.7% Female 
46.0% Fifth Grade 
54.0% Sixth Grade 



Pre and post>-ee8ee coa- 
tolAinp oiltiple-dioice and 
opea-eoded Itesos on in forma - 
tlon, concepts and attitudes. 
ttix&B student checkllfits 
objective in format covering 
classroom envlrosiasot:, . 
stud^C invt>l'^^iaaiiC end 
partidpatiim, sticceBS ot 
various n^ia. persooal 
ussessm^t of attltudea* end 
learning styles. 

1968-69: ^ Fre and posf tests contains 
imtciple-dioice itesffl <m 
. iofonaatioa, coacepte sad 
attitudes. Four student ' 
checklists objective In 
^ totmat and similar in ^rpose 
to those administered In 
1967-68. 



Selected Student Interviews: 



1967>66 : 65 students in 12 classrooas, 

t3ieQa,.;.,ttrbcii cnS one, 

suburban. Students in local 
settings %^re seen an average 
of £ive tiraes diuriog the 
school yGBtm 

1968-69: 52 stude&ts in 7 classrooms 
otia urban* tm mall clty» 
&%d Ctf9 suburban seteingfi* 
^11 6tu4eats except for those 
in one city vatre . seen on 
an aversgc of 5 tixnes during 
eh^ school year. 



Selected Teacher Interviews: 



1967-68: Beginning » toiddle and end^of- 
yeer intervieivs with teadiers 
of classes in which stiuients 
were also interviewed « 



1968-69 ; Hie same procedure as abo^^ 
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Classroom Obsorvaeions: 



1967- 68 f 60 observstkias In 22 cIgsb- 

rooms 'tau^t by ,4 nen and 14 
women. 

1968- >6$: 49 observations' In 7 class- 

roema taught, by 3 -men and 4 
women. 



Interviewers sad Observers in 
the Field: 



£967-68; 



Seven oN^lustlon sta££ 
aambsfs | . and additional 
observations by- course 
developers supervised by 
evaluation per"sonoc 1 • i 



1968-69: Five evaluation sta££ 



toembcrSy 



Teacher Evaluation of the Course: 



■\ . 

1967- 68: 70 quastio^Qir08 re turned 

frdia teachers in tested class 
reoms^ 

1968- 69: 



I&tiiods o£ Evaluatioa: 



1967»68; Sti^tistical analyses Qf 

objective instruments and 
^» clinlcsl Interpretetions of 

* ' intervi^ews and descriptive 

materials • 

is 

1968-69: The bbss^ procedure as above < 



Controls (1968*69 only) • 



Number o£ School^e: 



5 sdiool ^^eems lo urbatt/ 
small city and suburban 
settings in U)e Ei^t. 



number o£ Classrooms: 



14 



Testing of Students: 



Checklists objective in 
£ormiat covaridg classroom 
envlroDs^t, student involve-* 
meat and participation » success 
o£ various media » personal 
assessGsent o£ attitudes and 
learning styles. (9 o£ 14 
classrooms) 



Demographic Characteristics c£ 
Tested Students 



3n Hale 



63% Female 



100% Fifth Grade 



Selected Student Interviews: 



End-of-year interviews with 
21 students in 4 classrooms < 



Selected Teacher ^ Interviews: 



Interviews with teachers in 
four classrooms « 



it 

The predominance of girls in the private school sampl^ accounts 
for the high female percentage « 
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i « 



Classroom Observatlcnci : 



20 observaCiDfts In 5 class- 
r&oa^ located Iq ttie grc^ster 
Sostoo areii« 



Intervleiimr& and Observers in 
the Field: « 



4 evaludtioo .staff Deabers* 



Method of Evaluation; 



Statistical analyses of 
objective instnm^ts 
clinical ^interpretations of 
interviews and descriptive 
materials « * « 



K 
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S^sple Xnsteimonts 



0. 
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Man and iknimais 
Education IteveiopQ^nC Celn^er 

(Prt-Post Test) 

• . J 
' School; ^ . 



Fall 196S 

/ 



Stfx: (check one) 
Grade: ' 



girl 



hoy Teacher:, 
Date ; 




This diagram shows the areas in vhich two baboon troops live. 
Troop A lives in Section A. Troop B lives in Section B. ' ■ 
Questions I through 4 below are about this dlfagr^. 

1* t^ich is the overlapping section? (Choose one ansver and write its number 
in the^box.) 




(15) 



2* Ihe overlepplng section is one that: (Choose one ansver and write its number 
in the box«) 



none of^the animals usq 
2t both grAips use 



(16) 



3. Compared to the otl^r two sections, the overlapping sec tia<( would KOT be: 
^ (Choose one answe^ and v?rite its number in the box.) / 

i^fther in food and water 



(17) 



2, the same 

3, poorer in food and water ' 

4, When two troops come together: (Choose one answer and write its number in the 
box.) # 

1* the larger troop would share the food and water withthc 
smaller troop 

2. % the troops might be nervous . (18) 

3. young baboons of the two troops would play together 
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5. Heed each sentence. X£ you think it ief Me, color io die box beside the 
scQteace uoder Brue. If you t^ltik it la false, color in ttie bos midi^r 
False . If you^aon't kno\^. color la Clie box under DoaVt f%aow . 

Don't * 



Tnie 


False 


Know 






i — I 




Q. 




CVi 




b. 


— 1 




^ 1 


c. 




L - J 


{ 


d. 




, — . 


I i 


e. 






ri 


f. 






LTJ 


g. 




n 




'•h. 








l- 


iz:/ 






j. 








k. 


I'ZJ 




L:;i 


1. 











Q. An anijoal gathers informs tioa through its sense oreanc, (19) 

In many anioal groups more babies die ^an live. (20) 

You con see end touch the si^als^ t&et the brain sends . 
to the body. (21) 

Kale baboons protect dieir own children better Chan 
they protect other young bnbomis. (22) 

When a herring gull chick looks' hungry, its parents 
feed it. (23) 

Baboons care for their young longer thq& herring gulls . 
car© for their young. (24) 

Information froa the envlrotosent is necessary for 
animal's survival, (25) 

Human beings are ^uimols* (26) 

i. An animal's bra in- receives information and sends signals 

to the different parts of tiie body« ^ (27) 

When ve examine hov sdmathlng is ^IJt^ \^ can tell a 
lot about how It is used* (28) 

A group of animals mi^t decide to change the way it , 
looks because its environment han^changed. (29) 

Whenever a gull sees sticks* it wants to build a nest* (30) 

A brown rabbit has a better chance of surviving in a 
dark forest than a white rabbit* (31) 



A 
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6, Look at the pictures. Then write in the box below the number of the picture 
showing an animal you think would not be able to live in^ the place shown. 



(32) 
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I£ all animals like those in picture 5 died, what .would happen to the 
animals like those in picture 3? (VJrite the nuxnbc^r oi your answer in the 
box . ) ' 
K nothing would happen 



p 



2* the group would increase in number at first 

t33) 

3. they would live happtiy 

4t they would have a bigger food supply. 



8* Babgon troops never leBve thi^ir ham range. This is because: 
(Choose one answer and write its mmiber in the boK.) 

« 

« 

1« They don't want to leave sick or old baboons too - 
£ar^ behind « 



2. No one is sure of the reason. 

3. They don^t want other animals to get the things they have 
built up. 

4. Ittey are' able to survive only in that special area* 



(34) 



9* A salmon is able to find its way back to its birthplae^e because: y 
(Choose one answer and write its number in the box.^ 

1. So^ meinber of the group has made the trip before. . 

2» The parents tell the way to their young* 

3* Each salmon rem^obers the small of its, river. (35) 

4. Salmon learn to do this by tr\al and error. 

10. TWe group life of a baboon troop allows: (Write the number of each 

answerryou choose oi the Sic^besi'Be that answer. Choose as many as you wish.) 

1* young baboons to. play organised games * (36) 

_ 2 ' an adult to share meat with an infant (37) 

^ ^ ^^^^ 3* the males to keep peace In the troop (38) 

4* the males to hunt while the females gather food (39) 

^ 5. other fepales to help a mother witii her newborn infant (40) 

6. the males to protect the females ,and babies (41) 
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11« During their lifetimes ^ aniic^ls learn to do csany thioga. mtay are able 
to do other things without learnin^ ^ Read each sehtence l^low« Tb^n 
write a "1" in the *box next to the sentence if yew think it is 
something the„ animal learns or a **0'* in the box if y<m think the anitzial 
could 0o that thing i^ithout learnifig how to do it # ^ 

- Herring Gull 

r a* find the edge of its territory ^ ' . (^2)^ 

I t b, peck at the red spot on its parent's beak (43) 

\ ^ ' ^ ^ crouch when in danger * '(^) 

I 1 d. recogniEe its chicks fay spots on the head (45) 

Baboon 

I I a. know the alarm calls of other animals ' (4^ 

1^ j b. cling to its mother's chest (^8) 

I \ c. make sounds # (49) 

j I d, give special calls at special times (50) 

12» Actions, sounds and words are all ways of cotwnunicating^ There are s<Kne 
things that human beings and many animals can express. There are other 
things that only human beings can express. In the bon beside each statement, 
write a 

1 if the statement can be expressed by human beings and 
scntie other animals 

2. if the statement can be exprcised only by human beings 

I j Danger I •« . ^ ^51) 

i I Last eummer iry fecily went to the country. (52) 

[ [ Tomorrow we will have to get more food. (^3) 

[ j In tfaina it is night*timo ^ow. ^ (5A) 

{ I I am angry. 

[ ^ I The big green monster climbed slovly out of the lake. 

* 1 I 1 f^®^ so sad. 
I I Do you know where my friends are?" 

i ] If I don^t find a shelter. I will have no place to sleep. 



(55) 
(56) 

C57) 
(58) 

(59) 



% . Worife Meaning 

In coiCimn A are sonic words you have read and used during this course* Please 

read oanh one. Then iind in Colusa B th€ best defioitioii for the i^rd and write 
that letter in the box next to the Word in Colucm A. 




□ 
n 

D 



Colutgn A 

structure 

reproduction 

juvenile 

human being 

life cycle 

environment 

offspring 

predator 

innate 

behavior 



Column B 



a« 
b. 
c« 
d. 
e • 

f. 
g- 

h. 

i. 



Che young of any animal 

one* 6 surroundings 

the oj)posite of animal 

a matns^l and a primate 

the special vay something is 
built 

jump to one side 

^ young human or other young 
animal ^ 

a delinquent or bad teenager 

a bpecial way in which something 



is used 

j'v a hunter of other animals 
k.\ giving birth to young 
I. the ways an animal acts 
p baby gorilla 
not Icisarned 



n • 



the pattern of birth » having 
babies and dying 



p« good or bad manners 



(61) 
(62) 
(63) 

(64) 

(65) 
(66) 

(67) 
(68) 

(&9) 
(70) 
(71) 
(72) 

(73) 
(74) 

(75) 
(76) 
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Please r«ad the five paragraphs f>ciow. 

Ttvc False Roasen • 

« It was early morning in Africa and the sclentisc Irvcn pcV*>rc 

BC£r€e4 out to continue his study of baboons. As he drove 

□ . along, he caoc to an area where, he saw a few trees, sonj*; low 

, , trr-r-i . vegetation, a grassy plain and s water hole. He decided 

this would be a good place to stop. 

^ He was looking for a new troop of baboons if he could find 

□ [ ^. j I one, because he felt he couldn't team mtcb by watching the 
[ I I t same baboons day after day. 

"I can't tell one from the other anyway. One baboon is just 
Xike Che neKt," he laughed to himself. 



ED 



Dr. DeVore did not bring his field glasses with him because 

I 1 1 ^1 baboons are never disturbed by human beings. Any 

\, I I . I troop would allow him to come very close. 

"•j He especially looked forward to playing with the baby baboons. 

' Some of the paragraphs you just read give correct information about the way a 
scientist would work and think. Others arc not stall true. 

Read the first paragraph again. If you think what it says is true, color in the 
box beside the paragraph uj>der True. If you think it is false, color in the box 
under False . After yop have done this, read the numbered sentences bslav. Cheese 
the sentence that tells why you decided the paragraph was true or false. Write 
the number of your reason in the box under Reason . 

Do the same thing for each paragraph. 

Reasons 

1. Baboons are not bothered by the presence of human beings.. 

2. Every baboon in a troop can be identified- by the way it looks and acts. 

3. ; .Baboons are never ^und where there are only a few trees and some low 

vegetation. / 
V. All adult 'baboons a^e so alike in appearance that we cannot tell them apart. 
.. A scientist can't learn very much by watching only a small group of one type 
of animal. 

6 To get the best observations, we should not let baboons become aware that they 
are being watched, 

7. The baboon troop guards Infants very closely and would not let a stranger 

get near one. ' . 

e. Troops of baboons are found in an area that provides food, water and some trees. 
9. By studying one troop of baboons very closely a scientist is able to learn a 

great deal about all baboons. 



Both fish livsi in the ame river And both would make a t#aty id£«I for 
their sharp-eyed comies. Jn the box beside each ststeoent, vrite a 

1 i£ the atatesK^t is true 

2 if Che a ta tenant is folse 

3 if you donH kpcMtf 

V 

i I Fish B is more likply to survive In this river than Fish A. <3t>) 
I I If Fish A breaks its j^in, its offspring vill have broken fins. <3l)' 
\ \ Fish A and Fish B may be two varieties of the sasc species of fish.^^^ 

OIn 100 years, there are likely to be many more fish like "A" than (33) 
like "B" in the river. ' . 

I If the food supply in the river changes » the fish will decide v^echer 

,1 — they want to eat the ne\^ food or o^vc to another rivor. . 



On the list belowg there are some things that only human beings do« 
some things that only husoan beings and chimpaozc^s do, and some things 
thac human beings, chimpanzees and baboons do« In the boK neji;t to each 
statement p write a 

1 if onl^ human beings do it 

2 if only human beings and/chimpanzees do it " 

3 if huG^n beings, chimpanzees and baboons do it 
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i 1 may do things together with individuals they do not know well 


(35) 


1 } make tools 




(36) 


1 _ 1 mothers care for their young for at 


least 6 mcHiUis 


(37) 


1 1 eat tj^at and fruit 




(38) 


t j the young recognize their father and 


mother 


(39) 


i \ may spenci sctoe* of the day alone 




(40) 


\ i enjoy playing 




Xui) 


1 ) tell stories to their young 


3 S 




[ 1 males hunt and ^males gather focKi 


<43) 


1 1 greet others with kisses and* hugs 




(44) 



Bvalustloa CbeclOlst XI 



Itoa and Anlnwl b 
:.. „ , Fetoatsi Jlg^ .^. - - • - 



This is our seeood cf^dsliat . You have bad soae i^w jsaterials 
aod leanaed about new animals since the last otm. Ife would like to find 
out what you think, of E.D.C, social studies tmr. 

What you say in this checklist zrilX tie confidential and will 
he. seen only hy the E.p.C. evaluators. 

Sincerely, 

The E,D,C, Evaluators , 



EducatioQ ftrvelopsaent Cezrter 
H^k &retfcXe Street 
^ - Caobridgey Massachusetts 02138 

Same; Bate;^ 
School ; 
Teacher ; 

(Check oae) ^^^^ girl , ^joy 

1. ^Ue studying al^ut ^hoons the hoys aod girls in my 'class have spent vxyst 



of the tizsq; 


(Check 2 answers) 


(15) ^ 


reading 


(16) 


____ doing projects, drawing 


(17) _ 


writing answers to questions 


(18) „ 


. listening to the teacher 


(19) _ 


talking to each other about the course 


(20) ^ 


answering tiie teacher^s questions 


(21) ^ 


taHing mteo 


(22) ^ 


watching films 


(23) ■ 


other (write in your answer: 



i 



^40 



Whlie sfeidylag about Baboons the hoys sad girln la iqy clsee have heen: 
(Check 3 answers) 

(2^) .fisltlag a lot of questions 

(25) ^oafuscd 

(26) talking to each other about tlie course 

(27) vlshing we wouldn't have to spei^ so cwch tijue on each booklet 
(26> bored 

(29) ■ trjring to do a good job . 

(3C) ■ silly 

(31) interested 

,(32) ( ' , -taking part 

< 

(33) ^ wishing we could so n^sre slowly 

(3U) wishing we c Id go faster 

f 

If I had to describe lay Man and Aniicals class, I would use the words; 
(Check 2 answers) 



(35) _ 


^ easy 


(36) ^ 


_ confuting 


(37) _ 


Bakes use think 


('38) ^ 


hard 


(39) ^ 


fun 


(i*C) _ 


not very important 


(^1) ^ 


my favorite subject 


(^2) ^ 


^ b6ring 


m ^ 


other (vmat is it? 



While studying about Baboons, I have been: 
(Ghec& 3 answers) 



/I t % 

(kk) ^ 


confused 




thlnVlng about Baboons 




bored 


W) 


_ listening to what is being said In class 




* 

thinking a lot about huxsan beings 




« 

talking about Baboons 

• 


(50) , 


interested 


(51) . 


unable t© xirderstaad why arc stiadylng aboni; BRhorarwt 


(52) . 


• 

asking questions 


(53) 




(5^^) , 


working on projects 


(55) . 


• 

_ learning a lot of things I j^vier knew before 


(56) . 


wishing we could go more slowly 


(5T) . 


wishing we could go faster 






VRien X 


studied about Baboons: 


(Check 


one answer) 


(58) 


« 








1. I always asKed q\^stions 




2* I soi}^ tiros asked questions * 

It 




3. I hardly ever asked questions i 




U, I never asked questions 



6. I leasn:£d isost atiout Baboons vheti Ii 
(Chedt tnrefe answers) ' 

(59) " read the balsoois booklets 

(60) ^^^^ did projects lilie the enviroaaent boards 
(^) . watched filas axid slides 

(62) listei^d to the ideas of Tssy classsates 

(63) astoed questions 

(^) listeo&d to the teacher 

(65) talked in cla^s about Kan and Anisals 

(^) . wrote answers to questions * 
^^7) ^ wrote stories or i^eports 
(68) other (Please write in your answer; 



Vftiich did you like best? 
(check 2 answers) 

(^9) ....^^ salis^n book^ts 

^'^^^ . i^rriiig g^ill booklets 

(71) baboon booklets 

f 

(72) chiispanzee booklet 

(73) Irven DeVore*s Field Notes" 

(7^) the booklets on animal adaptation and behavior 
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8, Whieh did yoa eajoy doing moBtl 
(Check 2) 

/ 



(15) ^ making envir&noient boards 

(16) ..^^^^ observing other scudencs 

(17) ^^^.^ reading booklets 

^ watching films 
(1^) talking about my ideas in class 

(20) ^ listening to the record 

(21) doing worksheets 

(22) listening to the teacher 

(23) other (What ^^s itl- ... 



Which did you like best? 
(Check cvo a{;is«ersX 

(24) . the salcnon film 

(25) ^ the herring gull £ilfli and slides 

(26) ^ the film on the animals in the Aetboseii Gam Park 
C2'/) chimpantdo film 

(20) ^ the baboon films 
(25) the sniltie slides 

10. t^lhile studying about 14an and Anio^lSg I liked to v?ork best: 
(Check one answer) 
(30) 

t by myself 

m 

^dn a small group ^ 
3 An one big group (uith the lAole class) 

« 
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11. when studying about Hsn and Animts, I lccirne4 the most About atan when* I: 
(Check two answers^ > 

read the bo^M-ets * 



C3l) 
<32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
»(36) 
(37) 

{3a) 



observed otUer students 

watched the films 

listened to the d^S^er 

did 'a special report or project 

listened to the ideas of other students 

other (What was it? • 



I2« I learned Che cnost aaouc owher animals when I: 
(Check two ansvcrs) 



(35) 
' (40) 
(41) 
<^2) 

(44) 
(45) 
i (46) 



read tho booklets 

talked about tipf ideas in class 

observed other scudents 

watched the films 

listened to the teacher 

did a special report or project 

listened to che ideas of other students 

other (What vas it? 



1 




\ 
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13. Oil the lim beside eAch seateace« vrite a 

if you AGIIEE with it 

2 if you DO NOT JMSBEE with it 

3 if you cm*t pgCIPE ' ^ 

a ■ - ' 

(^7) When you read sooething, you know it is true. 

(^*^) ^* learn southing for school is to look it up in a 

tiook , 

<4S) " Only anthroiK»loglsts learn frota doing observations. 

(50) 1 would rather learn by reading than by doing obiervations . 

(51) % Kids learn a lot , by doing observations. 

(52) - , . My classm^es often have fpod ideas to share. 
' (53) ^^..^ I don't trust my own opinions. 

(*^^^ , hard to leaifn something new unless it is explained to tae. 

r 

' Opinions I read In books are more let^ortant than cay own ideas. 

(56) . Most grown*ups' care a lot about my opinions « 

(57) . It is very hard to do observatioas if you are not an 

anthropo logis t . 



- 4 *i 



(Pre-Post Teat) 



EmiG4TioN mifEw^mm center 

15 mffHa Place - 
Csfflbridge, mssmbmetts 02138 



School: 
City: 



Circle (kit: boy 



girl 



ARCTIC 

(The Arctic the area near the, North Pole.) 



(15> 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
C2l) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 



ugly 

changing 

vindy 

strange 

explored 

good 

deserted 

fierce 
t 

livable 



beautiful 

changeless 

calm 

familiar 

unexplored 

wild 

bad 

inhabited 

gentle 

not livable 
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ESKU® FAMILIES 



(25) 


sharing 


(26) 


simple 


(27) - 


-'' lazy 


m 


happy 


(£9) 


kinti 


(30) 


poor 


(31) 


priffiicive 


(32) 


light 


(23) 


IgnoVant 




lavful 



J complex 
J bsr^vorking 
J sad 
cruel 
rich 
• advanced 
: dark 
t vise 



^4S 



together 
bad 

necessary 
hard 
lasting 
inoate 



(35) 
<36) 

C37) . 
(38)' 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 

(42) ^chosen 

(43) cotnplex 

(44) snaXe 



t aaifoal 
alone 
good 

not necessary 

easy 

brief 

learnew 

forced 

sitople 

female 
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(!l5) sharing 

(1*8) happy 

(50) poor 

(51) prlDoltive 
(5^) light 
(53) ignorant 
(5U) lawful 



1 

J complex 
hsnl^rkiag 
sad 
cru«l 
rich 

advanced 
dark 
wise 
lavless 
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\ 



X2. Saui each Besxtmnstm, If you agm .vith nhat it Myc, color ia th* box 
the seotcocc uocUsr Agree. I£ ym do aot «0ree« color in Cbo box tmder 
Do ypt Agree , If you don't Jmmtp colos ia the box uoder pcrn't Know. 







Agree 


Know 






L. T 






A l^f'fill'lk- lS^«lrlfm mnf^h^T^ im ItiiK^ Ail iMfinif when she 

gives birth to a girl as she ia.«4>«ii aha gives birth 
to «/l^y. , 


(56) 






o 


A Netsiiik Eskicao v<mma must have a hoflhami" to «urviv», 
but ft Netsilik staa can live very itvell alone* 


(57) 


en 






. Xhirough ienguage mm and other aoiiaals ere aDle to 
cooaminicate ^deaa to eeeh ot^er* 




^ — ' 


o 




Usinc mapic vords end following old cusCocis lofil&c e 
^etsilik Eskioo feel seie. . ' - 




1 1 




i— t 


Fntir liitne-ArR unrkint? tOs^ether at & crOSSiOR place 

can ususlly kill oiore caribou then four hunters working 
atbnc . 


<60) 


1 — 1 






There are some people around the iwrld who ar^ not like 

AcEH3ricans in any way, - ^ 


(61) 




i f 




\ Netsllik Eskimo ^oixld be happier living in a i^armer 

a.uii»i-C • 


(02) 


o 


[=1 


o 


If a Netsilik Eskimo were angry, he vould probably 

sxng s ^Qug* 


W 


1 I 


en 


cm 


Han end other animals all have beliefs. 


(65) 


1 — 1 




CZI 


If a Netsilik Ei^iao is not a succf^ssful seal hunter, 
his fami.lv uill starve. 


(66) 




n 


1 — 1 


Netsilik Eskimos and Auiericans have similar feelings 
toi;ard people. 


(67) 




m 


CD 


Netsilik EskiDKj children learn about Netsilik beliefs 
by reading, books. 


(60) 


1 1 






Netsilik Eskimos thinic of hunting as a sport. 


(65) 


1 — 1 


CD 

1 




The differences amonfi people are so gr^at ttiat some 
people are more like other animals than they are like 
people, ' , 


(70) 








Koglc belpo Setsilik Eekinos to be good hunters. 
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3^it m s^trnxt to all tools oo eb« fet|if«ffljg limts 

if* 



(15) _ 




(16) _ 


pencil 


(17) _ 


^ ejn: glasses 


(18) 1, 


S|N38II 


(19) _ 




(ao) _ 


^ envelope 


(21) _ 


M lake 


(22)'^ 


^ lightbulb 


(23) 




(24) ^ 


saw 


. (25) 


insect 






(27) 


^ door- 


(215) 


^ dirt 


(2S) 


^ -sun 


(30) 


^ camera 



Zf a group of NeetUik MJaem tsam tkyiMit uf, tbuf vM& •mm 
thlags about owr Uv&t thmt wouid aawi fwiliar to ttieou Oeluts tHasfi 
votiXd Btm strange and, onfaalltag. 



For each o£ the phrases beXous . . 

Put an F tiext to those things about, us that would s^s gamAIiar to 
an Eskioo. 

ft 

* « 4 

Put an £ i^t to those thls^ ^>out us that irould seen strange 'and 

imfaaBlliar. 



^^^^ "^ le way we feel about dogs* 

(32) The games young chlldran play, 

(33) The way children and parents feel about each other. 

^^^^ T he fact that ros^tio^ we mve to a new home* 

(35) T he way we feel when we have dope son^thing wrong* 

(36) _The way we feel about hunting animals^ 

(37) T he fact that we travel to another place just for fun. 

(38) ^ The way we feel when a friend makes fun of us. 

(39) The fact that we use words to express our feelings and ideas. 

(40) T he fact that people are punished when they hurt others. 

(41) T he fact that somt^ people ^^jlant to live alone. 



/ 



Evaluacion Chficklise XX 
NeCsiUk EakisKHi 
1969 



Dear Studeness 



Now that you have atttdied about the Netsilik ^kiao, we are 
especially interested ia koowiag vhat your opinioii IS'of the . 

* * ' 

whole ualt« We hope that you vlXl be very hon^t in the answers 
you glve^because in that vay you can be of mopt help to us* 

What you say in this checklist will be confidential *^d will be 
seen only by the EDC Evaiuators. . ' 

Sincerely » 

The EDC Evaiuators 



2 O.J 



EducAtioo Ptvlnptnt Cmtmr 

X5 Hif f Hn Pl«c« 
Carriage, H««s«cliii8tl:fi]i 02138 , ' 

Kame; Dates ' 

School i 

Grade s_ 

— , ^ 

(Check one) JSirl Boy 

1. If I had to describe the unit on the Netsiiik^kimos « 1 wmild use the 
words: 

(Check 2) - 



(15) e aay 

(16p) ^ confusing at tiraes 

(17) h ard 

g takes me think 

(19) ^fun 

(20) not very Important 

(21) , boving 

(22) J my favorite subject 

(23) other C«hat it ? > 

2. So far I have learned the most about the Hetsilik Eskisioa from: 
. (Check 3) 

(24) ^reading' the booklets 

(25) s eeing movies and slides 

(26) p laying hunting games in class 9 

(27) listening to records ^-^^ 

(28) ^taking part to small group disciisslbns 

(29) ^taking part in whole class discissions 

(30) glistening to the teacher explain things 

(31) j aaking things such as tools 

(32) d rawing maps and pictures 

(33) a cting things out , r» »• ^ 

(34) o ther (what is it? ' ) 



Which p«rt of the EslOao unit wa« aost int«re»tlng? 

(Check one> • . * * ^ . 

^35) learning abmit Arctic *nfiB|iiB . 

^3^) learning about th« tools Eskiaoa tsse 

^^'^ about the way Eskiaos live and i#^rk. 

. gleaming about the Eskinoa* feelis^, dreasts and religion 

While studying about Netsilik Eskisos I liked best s - " 

(Check 3) 

(39) p laying the gas^ • 

(^0) „ using Eskiso cards 

(^1) reading the booklets 

M} viiting reports ^ 

(^3) ... watching films 

discussing things about the Eskinos 

(*5) a sking things such as tools 

(A6) listening to records 

(*^) drawing pictures or maps 

C^8) acting out stories 

(^9) ^ other (what is It? 1 



Of the reading*, I liked best ; 
(Check two> 

(50) poejas 

(51) l oumal / 
(^^^ s tories 

(53) ^Infonaation on the Arctic and Arctic Animals 

(5A) The Many Lives of Kiviok 

(^^^ "^g True Play of Kow Itlmangnark Got Klngnuk, the Girl He 

Really Wanted 
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Of Cbc folXowiog £lliua I lilied heat the oom oo: 
(Check ooe) 

^56) t raveling in winter aiMi buildifig igioos 

(57) hunting seals 

(5S) people playing gaiaes inside the igloo and sharing seals 

(59) Eskimo stone carvings and hov they tell the legend of how the 

Raven lost its voice. 

To get good marks when studying ^out the Ketsilik Eskii^is £ bad to: 
(Check 3 ansvers) 



(60) 


cteiBorizc all the £acts in the booklets 


(61) 


read «rell 


(62) 


be able to think o£ a lot of good examples 


(63) . 


take part in class discussions 


(6A) 


remeober everything the teacher said 


(65) 


agree vith the teacher 


(66) 


have my own opinion 


(67) 


write well 


(68) 


do extra projects 


(69) 


be able to talk about what X saw in films 


(70) 


tfy to be as quiet as possible 


(71) 


bring in extra information about Eskimos 


(72) 


answer a lot of the teacher's questions 


(73) 


other (\^hat is it? 



4 



♦ 



8. While studyins about Eskiao* chc hoym ostd girltf in class have 
spent most of the tines 

(Check 2 aostfero) 

(15) r eading 
(X6> d oing projects, drvfing 

t^'^) w riting answers to questions 

(18> l istening to the teacher 

(i9) ^calking to each other ahmit the cmirse 

^20> a nswering the teacher's questions 

(21) ^taking notes 

(22) watching f iloffi 

(23) other (write in your answers 



9, When studying the Netsilik Eskio^s, fay classmates and I asked s 
(Check 1 answer) ' » « 



(24) 



joany questions 
2. a few questions 
3 » h ardly any questiuna 



10. Fraa studying the Netsilik Eskii^js, how v^ll do you feel you know 
what it is like to be an Eskimo? 

^ (Check one) 
(25) 

l a v ery well 



2. somewhat 



3»Q0t well at all 



2S8 



U« Ubich of tbe foULoviog mit» did you find the moBt itzCemfcing? 
(C3i^k one answer) 

(26) T he Salnoa 

(27) The Herring Gull 

(28) T he Chlfapanzee 

(29) The liabmsa 

(30) The Neeeilik Egkimo 

12. Check the ttfiit you found to be soma^hat borings 

(31) The Saloon 

(32) The Herring GwH 

(33) The Chimpanzee 

(3A) The Baboon 

♦ - * 

(35) The Netsillk- Eskimo 
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CLASSBGOH OBSERVATION FOHM 1^7-68 



I. 



II. 



ERIC 



Physical description 
A« SizQ of cIqqs 

^ £t^raitur<^ 

cheerfulness?, student^teachar decorotloas 
C, Seating arrangement . 

pattern o£ seats 
,^ sex segregation 

Teacher 
A. Age 
Style 

l« FeraonalityCloudneaSy 
re served /v Ivac lous , re laxed , 
amount and type of fE^vement) 

2. Sensitivity (What 
£3rouscs her pleasure; ire?) 

3. What type o£ student 
does ^he aim at (verbal, 
creative)? 

4. Does she draw out 
students? 

5. Stance: 
a* Stays in front 
of room apart from 
students 

b» Is physically 
part of a student 
group 



Fartlciir^tioa * 
i^imt (Does teacher 
toik most o£ the times 
lecture?) 

Are eKdhaages studcnt*- 
to-student or student** 
tO"- teacher? 

Do mBt of the questioos 
come from the teacher? 

Kinds o£ questions: 
factual/opinion 

specific short answer 

lengthy response 

other(speci£y) 

Lesson: 

open-'eoded discussion 

guided discussion 
question and answer 

TeQch&r role: 
authority 
guide 
resource 



tk^B teadter seem later* 
estfid la the toaterlal? 

Are there tosX isst|es 
ia the taaterial wlt^ 
liiiich ^e Is Involved? 

D. Attitude tfiward stud^ts's 
tfiil she admit lack o£ 
ta»wledge? 

Does she talk dcnm to ^ 
students? 

E« FreparatloQS 

Does she know the 
EBSterial? 

A» Content o£ lesson 

. B. Kinds o£ activities 
which occurred during 
l6SSon(lndicste i£ 
simultaneous) 

Enac t ive / sjrmbo lie 

Vbrbal/visual (e« g • 
use a£ chalkboard) 



Cm Structure of lesson 
What are the objectives 
o£ die clessrocm session? 

Aay explicit review of 
previous leseoa? 

Is there a conclusion 
or Bummary? 

To vhat, extent does die 
class generalise? 

To vhat extent do students 
relate content to their 
ovn experience? 

Does teacher encourage 
this? 

Does incidental learning 
occur?, 

Digressions? 

IV. Students 

A, Mount and content of noise 

B. Aoound of student oovemant 
around classrooot 

C« Aniount and kind of non- 
participation 



Q« Are ^hale sectiotis o£ 



Are Qon-haod raisers 
IgQorad?- 

E, Stud60e participation: 
Injectiiig now ideas or 
asking questions 

Answering teacher's 
questions 

Discussion between 
students about the 
inaterial 

Group work 

General attention level 
General interest level 



Man, 




Observer: 



Date: 



Teacher: 



School: 




City: 



length o£ lesson: 



Description of the content of the lessen . 

Note especially: way in vhich the lesson was introduced and concluded, 
materials used and reaeticbs to them, exas^les of questions, answers, and com- 
ments by, teacher and pupils. 

Note particularly use o£ exan^les, ccmiparisons, generalizations, recall 
of prior learning, connections between anisoal and huaan, .use of EDC vocabulary, 
unusual behaviors. 



} 
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B. Eater Che nund>er of the clMssrom structure beside each activity that took 
place. 

■, whole class 1 , • ^ i 
small group "2 * ^ 

individual « 3 * 
other (specify) - 4 - 



(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
(21) 
(22). 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 



arts and crafts 
viewing 
'reading » tent 
reading - other 
writing 

lecture by teacher 
guided discussion 
role-play 

listening (records, etc.) 

student report 

ques t ion- answer 

open-ended discussion 

laboratory 

other (specify: ' 



J?. 



C. Time sequence of activities* 

(28) at least sane sinoiltaneocs 

(29) one activity at a time 



D. Objective of lesson (check no laore than t^^o): 

(30) information 

(^^y — concepts 

(32) skills 

(33) Interpersonal behavior 
C^^) ^ difficult to decipher 



(35) 



other (specify: 



K, (36) Teacher ignored EDC- 
suggested lesson 



_ -. Teacher care- 
fully followed EDC plan« 



- (>■ 7 



f 
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F. Evaluation of non-verbal accivlty s 
(37> Low studeot interesc t s 

(38) Less than 1/3 i»arti- : 

citation 

(39) Quiet : :^ 

(40) Students have no i 



clear aeiise o£ pur^se* 

(4i) Teacher's role: / : 

Authority guide* 



resource 



Jiigh student 
interest # 

^Almost all par* 
ticipate« 

jStudents have 
sense o£ purpose^, 

Non«-part Icipant • 



Gm Percent of lesson devoted to verbal activities (check one): 
25 



(A2) 
(43) 
(44) 
(45 



^50 
75 
100 



H# Evaluation of verbal aspects of lesson ; 



^46) Factual questions 

(47) Short answer 

(48) Questions mostly 
from teacher 

(49) Teacher asks ie\f 
questions 

(50) Exchanges largely 
student to teacher 

(51) Students ignore each 
other's statements 

(52) Many irrelevant 
statements 



(53) Students use few 
personal examples 

(54) Students references 



^ Opinion questions 
Lengthy response. 



^Questions tzu^etly 
from students, 

^Teacher asks many 
questions. 

^Exchanges largely 
student to student 

^Students listen 
to each other, 

^Statements rele- 
vant to topic. 

_Students use many 



personal examples 
to siaterials (Use only spaces l»none, 4»soffie, and 7«nnany.) 




(55) Teacher sets and 
controls agenda 

(56) Student interest low 

(57) Less than 1/3 parti- 

cipation 
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Students initiate 

topics of discussion 

^Student interest 

high 

Alfliost all parti-* 
cipate. 



(53) Quiet 

(59) Students have no 
clear puriH^se 

(60) Teacher* s Role: 

Authority 

(61) Quality of verbal 
activities poor 



oisy 
Students have 
sense of purpose 

Non-participant 



guide 



resource 



Qiiality ^ excellent 



Classroom atiaosphere (considering the session as a whole): 

(62) Teacher is authori** 
tarian 

(63) Teacher is reserved 

(64) Teacher doesn^t show 

pleasure 

(65) Teacher doesn^t show 
anger 

(6^) Teacher *s voice ^ 
extremely loud 

(67) Teacher ill/^at-ease 

/ ~ 

(68) Teacher is bored 

(69) Teacher doesn*t draw 

out students 

(70) Teacher talks down 

to students - much 

(71) Class is teacher- 
dc^inated 

(72) Teacher^ s style idea 

oriented - 

(73) Overall student in- 

teres t - low 

(74) Overall student par- 

ticlpation - less than 1/3 

(75) Teacher's stance: 

Apart from students 

(76) Amount of teacher 

movement (Use only spaces l»none, 4""some, and 7«much#) 



Permissive • 



Expressive* 
Shows pleasure 



JShows anger* 
Extremely soft* 



z Relaxed ^ en j oys 

lesson* 

; I nvolved with 
subject. 

^ 5 Makes obvious ef** 

fort to draw out students, 

*. 

None* 



i&as tone of co— 



operative venture* 
"People" oriented. 



High. 



Jlearly all par- 
ticipate* 

^Physically close 
to students. 



Interview QuesticsDs' 
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^^ p |^ (ftsestlops Man and Aoiiaala Ikklt 

1. What have you enjoyed oost since you began s£udying eH^t Man and 
Animals? 

2. How do you think you learned the most about baboons — from booklets, 
from pictures, from films, class discussions....'? 

3. If someone said to you that aniisals comsainicate with one another in 
the sao^ way as humane, f4tat would you say? 

4. How would you explain to someone die difference between innate and 
learned behavior? Can you give me some cxao^les? 

5. If you were to draw a picture of the human life line, where would you 
place yourself on it? ** 

6. Do you tha.nk baboons live mostly by instinct or aostly by what they 
learn in the troop? 

7. When you were making obsersrations, hm did you go about observing 
others? «iiat kinds of things were you looking for? What kinds of 
things did you learn? Mo%s does learning about something through 
observations coo^are with reading about it? (Are there advantages? 
Disadvantages?^ 

8. Were tliere things that weren't shown or weren't discussed that you 
would want to know more about? 

9. I thought you n ight like to look through the booklets yoa have redd 
so far and perhaps you could tell me what you thought of each one -- 
which you liktd most, least, found hardest what you thou^t of fee 

' pictures, etc. 
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« 

1. Did you do aaytli^ing f^ile sfCudying about Ciie Noesilik tiiat was 
pjirticulorly exciting or fun? (ft.g« act out story of I^liajuk, 
Seal Gma, etc.) 

2. Vfhat did cacli of you reed that you esfiecially rejEeobcr? 

3. Xs the way in which the IJetsilik think ahout t&e world the satso as 
the way we do? (e.g. esEplonatione for events like thunder and 

^ lightning?) 

4. Uhet do you think about t^c Netsilik films eoopared to the films in 
Han and kintals? How do you think EIX fllias coo^are to TV progrffios? 

5. Did you see any film that made you admire the Netsilik? Dislike them? 
6r. Does the Ketsilik family seem like your family in any way? 

7. If you were an Eskimo, would you rather be a man or a woman? Why? 

8. How did you feel about the way the Netsilik sometio^s practice 
lafantlcide? Was this coimi^n or rare? 

9. Uhat do you think Netsilik EskiBK>s really care about? 

10, (Show on separate piece of paper he words: Fear Love, Friendship, 
Killing, Beliefs, Family, Dreams, Jealousy.) Ihlnk al^ut tiiese 
words, What two words do you associate widi the Eskimos as important 
to them in their lives? Why? 

11. (Show them the words: Salmon, Herring Gull, Baboon, American.) 
You've studied about die salmon, herring gull, babocxx. You have 
also studied about the Netsilik Eisklmo. Which of these worda do 
you feel the Netsilik Eskimo is most like? Why? 
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HAN: A COmSE OF STXm 
Sample Questions 
Teacher Ipt^gyictfg 

* 

1. What topics have l»een easiest for students? Hardest? Has the reading 
level been' appropriate? 

2. Have the children been Interested in topics core than la others? 
Khi'di have not appealed? Which have yon been saBt, least interested in? 

3. Whet arc the main ideas or learnings that you would like the students 
to get from this course? . 

I 

f 4, Are your kids able to laake genera lisationp or comparisons about the 
cuitcrials? For CKasaple.... 

5. Uhlch parts of the student materials do you feel need revision? 

6. Have you done anything in class with reproduction? Natural selection? 
Language? (Ask for cotments on natural, selection slides and work- 
sheets • ) 

7. Has the class done the conflict and play laboratories? Briefly, how 
were they organized? What did you see as the purpose to them? Was it 
worthwhile as, an experience? Any problems? 

8. What activities do kids like best in the EDC course? learn the most 
from? What kinds of activities is it hardest to get cooporation for? 

9. What kinds of teaching techniques or combinations of techniques have you 

found especially successful in teaching this course? 

10. Are these isethods different from those you have used in teachlnp other 
social studies courses? 

11. Do you ^Ind Man and Animals hard or easy to teach? ^Why? ' 

12. How touch use do you laake of the teacher's manual? In what ways might It 
be lmpro;tfed? Are there suggested activities which have been 
unsuccessful with your students? 

13. Ihe whole question of discussion— how do you handle it? What do you 
feel makes for a good dlscus<flon? What size group seems best for 
discussion? Whathappens when there is no "right answer"? 

14. Do you attend workshops? How often do they meet? Arc they organized? 
What do you see as their major purpose? Results? Are there way^ in 
which they might be made more useful to you? Do any workshop sessions 
stand out as part leu larl^jf helpful or fjit^reating? How did the work- 
shops introduce yoja to the course? Do you feel workshops are necessary 
for your teaching of the course? 

^ 15, In workshops, have you seen any videotapes of class sessions? How 
O would you evaluate -the usefulness of these films? 
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l^^uatioQ Program 
1968-1969 

Notes on Using the dassrooc Observa-ticm Form 

We hope that by observing olassrocx&s using MkOOS and other filial 
studies programs, we will gain perspective on a number of questioos: 

Ho^' are curricula actually used in the claasrocm? Are certain 
types of activities identified with particular social studies 
programs? • 

Can wecdefine the general alaaosphere or tc»e of a class? If , . 
so^ with wtet does it correlate? 

Can discern the develqjment of cc^itive skills? 

What changes occur in a classrocm "profile" over time? 

Seme general guidelines for collating the form are given on the foilow^ing 

For ^ch tocher's cla^, a separate Backgjround Data sheet should 
be completed. Bersure to record any changes in item 6, seating arrangeaent , 
Section A, Description of the content of the lesson, should be completed ^ 
while the class is in the progress. Since we expect to use the data in 
this section to illustrat^ihe various cases , specific examples are crucial. 

The checklist, B should be done rapidly at the end of the 

lesson or iimnediately afterwards, (before you return to Cambridge). The 
checklist is a sevens-point scale, with space 1 at the far left and space 
7 at the far right. 

Items 

B. Classroom activity - If a particular activity— for example, open-ended 

discussion-stakes place both in small groups and in the waole class , 

the observer indicates this by ma Irking the space (#26) the first time 

« 

the activity occurs and checking "other" with written specification 
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for the second version of the activity* 

iferlcsheets, either produced by EDC or by the individual teacher, should 
be indicated as such under "other (A worksheet might also be 

a written-out set of questions /rem the teacher to \*iich a written 
answer is eiqp^cted. ) 
21. Guided discussion - All discussions contain «caEe student-to-student 
interaction; if the exchanges are solely student-to-teacher , we call 
this a question and answer activity. In a guided discussion the 
teacher clearly directs or leads the group. He makes statements or 
asks questions which clarify certain points , or he encourages certain 
answers 5 or he redirects the course of the discussion. He may 
summarise. 

25 • e s t i on -a ns we r - Most likely the teacher asks the questions and the 
students mswer them, thoueh it is possible that ' session consist 
of students^ questions and the teacher's answers • 

26. Open-ended discussion - While the teacher may set up the general ^ pic 
of discussion or pose the problem for the classs to consider^ no one 
ansv/er is sought. The teacher does little, if any, susanarizing or 
directinc* 

E. Teacher ignored/followed EDC plan - Fill in item after canparing the 
observed lesson to the suesestions in the teacher^ s mai^l. 



39 & 58. Q.uiet /noisy - Spaces 6 and 7 are reserved for noise which inter- 
feres with class' work, or for a situation which is out-of-hand or 
chaotic. 

ho & 59. Sturlents have sense of purpose - Judge the class on its own tenns. 




■J ~ - 

The teacher may Bot understand EDC*s purpose, but oay cl^rly convey 
HIS purpose to the kids. The latter is t^t we are looking for. 

G. Percent of lesscm devoted to verbal activities - Use the clock, pl^eel 

H. ' Verbal aspects of the lesson - By "verbal" we mean talking, reading, 

and writing. 

For this section the observer should take into consideration all 
vorbal activities and present an evaluation ^ich averages different 
types of verbal activities • For example^ if the entire period is 
spent in JDinall groups and whole class discussions^ and if the two 
activities were different in tone, the observer should check rough 
mean scores, 

Uy. Short answer/lengthy response - Just bear in mind that kids are not 
long-winded> so that even a lengthy response won*t be too "long,^' 
Lengthy response would indieatn the expression of a cCTiplete thought 
or full explanation, etc, 

51. Students ignore each other's statements - Are the children \^ho are 
en^ped in discussion talking to each other or ^st each other? 

52. Irrelevant statements - We are trying to look a . the class on its own 
tennr— if the kids^ statements are relevant to even an irrelevant 
topic, then check the ^'relevant to topic" end, 

53. Students use personal examplen - This means some statement by the kids 
about their personal lifc^ not merely an expression of their opinions. 
We are interested in what they actiially say here- not what might be 
going on in their minds, 

3k. Students mke references to materials • Again, we mean explicit 

references, such as ''In the film I saw ''Can we look it up in the 
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field notes?" This it&a is not intended to measure use of EDC voca- 
bulary. Use ONLY spaces l=none, U-scgne, an«if, 7«^nany, 

55. Teacher sets and controls agenda - In the broadest sense th^ teacher 
always does so, even if it is to designate a certain amount as "free 
^discussion." What r^lly mean on this item is the extent to which 
the teacher sets end controls the topics of discussion. The observer 
should try to note the origin of topics— Aether they ai*e formulated 
by the teacher or by the students. 

60. Teacher's role - -This itm should be read as a continuum, with 

"authority" indicated in space 1, "non-participant" in space 7, and 
the degree of "guide" or "resource" in sjaces 2-6. 

71, Class is teacher-dcsainated/has tone of cooperative venture. This 
item really gets at the overtncss of a teacher* s control. teacher 
my actually exercise tight control but do so in a my isakes the 
students leel as if this is not the case— if so, the class would 
"have the tone of a coopera '.ive venture . " Of course, the same tone 
would exist in a class in which the teacher and students are .tnily 
acting as equal partners* 

72. Teacher style idea oriented/student oriented - An idea oriented 
teacher would show primry concern with the material, whether it be 
facts or concepts. In another sense, he is task oriented, "student* 
oriented^' refers to a concern with students* behavior or inter-personal 
relations. For example, a teacher might direct discussion away from 
the specLfic EDC content to consideration about how the kids worked 
tcgccher when they were arriving at some answer. 

7U. Overall student partica-^ation - Find the weighted average of items 38 
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KAN: A COURSE OF STUDY 
loCiarviev vicb a Center City StisdeaC 



laeerviesrar: Have you seen my new £ilam lately? 

Jim; Ycohy I liked the baboon films that nxe in little movie 
projectors. . ^ ' 

Xnterviei^r: Why? 

Jim: There's one thing I don't like about them. You can't leave 
them in ifc© projector too long, or die film will bum. 

Interviewer: What do you like about theot? 

Jims You can carry it around and stuff. You can look at it and you 
won't miss anything; like if you're writing down sfMcethiag in 
your journal, you won't miss anything, because die film goes 
over and over again. 

Interviewer: Is that better than a regular film? 

Jim: It's better, because you'll be taking.^dfwa spwB notes or 8on«- 
thing, and you'll miss a whole big part. 

Interviewer: How was that film on Irven De Vore? 

Jim: I liked it a little bit, but not compared to the little projec- 
tor. It was okay, but he didn't just show the baboon; he 
showed other animals. , 

Interviewer: Like \^at? 

Jim: A gazelle, a cheetah, some other animals, lions. 

Interviewer : How about the booklets? Too babyish , too easy? 

Jim: The baboon booklets are alraoot just right, except that I wish 
they would take some of the words out of it. I liked the 
pictures mostly. 

Interviewer: Do you talk about the pictures? 

Jim: Itostly we get to criticize the pictures. Like the way they 
draw them. 

Inte'-viewer : Uhat^s the matter wiih the way they're drawn? 

Jim: Like in Learned and Innate Behavior, there was this thing that 
looked like a bear, but it didn^t look like a bear because it 
had funny hands. 
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Interviewer: Uhat vas it? 

Jim: X don't koov. Some sort of weird creature. And there was this 
bird with funny looking feathers and eveify thing. 

Interviewer,: You don't tiiink the drawings ore very good? 

Jim: No. 

Interviewer: Are the words 'easy to understand? 

Jim: Yea!^ except that every tiiae we do a new thing, they keep 
^ putting in newer and newer wirds. 

Interviewer: Are the words hard? 

Jim: No, I don't think they're that hard. 

Interviewer: What are you learning the most from? 

Jim: I learn most fr«Q the film and discussion that the class gives. 
I could say the booklets and the films, because when we get into 
a discussion in the class, the class starts arguing back and 
forth. Then the teacher calls on soo^one else and you never 
get the answer to ;^ur question. 

Interviewer: Do you ask a lot of questions? 

Jim: No. I mostly answer questions and ask little questions I can 
answer mostly a lot of questions. r 

Interviewer: What do you think causes an urge? 

Jim: An emotion, Npt the kind of ©notion like love or l ate. 

emotion like hunger. Take a baboon. If it gets hun^try, the 
stomach relates up to its brain, and then the brafn tells it to 
find sometiilng to ear, and that creates the urge, the feeling, 
the emotion. 

Interviewer: What's the difference between an urge and .a desire? 

Jim: Well, like a man gets desires, not urges. He gets special kinds 
of urges. 

Interviewer: Do animals only have urges? 

Jim: No. Like at the zoo we saw the squirrel nwnkeys. One squirrel 
cKJnkey liked the peanuts, and I tried to offer another squirrel 
monkey a peanut, ^d he didn't like them. 

Interviewer: So you think that*^ a desire? 
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Jim Yaoh, because soisa peo^ile doa'c like spiiuich and odter people 
like spinach. , ^ 

Interviewers *I think youWQ talkioo about prefereocea. ^ 

Jim: Uhat's that? 

Int&rvic^vcr ; It's when a person prefers one thing, and onother pc'.rson does 

not prefer it. But thnt*s not really the sai^ thir^ de^irest'. 
Suppose your second ironkey Just wasn't hungry? Wouldn't that 
explain why he didn^t tnke your peanuts? 

Jim: I don't know. 

Interviewer: Suppose you want a candy bar. Is £hat an urge or a desire? 

Jim: That's a desire. 

Interviewer: Suppose you have to go to the foathsocsi? 

Jim: Ihat*s an urge. 

Interviewer: What's the difference? 

Jim: You don't have to have a candy batr* It's not going to kill you 
if you don't get it. If you have \ to go to the bathroom, it*s 
something real important. \ 

Interviewer: If someone said to y<u> " Herring sulls live in thick, dark 
forests," what would you say? ■ 

\ 

Jim: I'd say they were wtong and that I could prove It. I'd say, 
**how many times have you gone in the forest and s^en herring 
gulls, and how many times have you seen herring gulls at the 
beach? Where do you see the herring gulls most of the time?" 
And they'd say "Ihe beach," 

Interviewer: So there aren't any herring galls in tiie forest? 

Jim: ^^aybe a different kind from the kind we're studying, Like» I 

was at the bird section of the Science ^seum, and I looked all 
around and I didn't see any herring gulls, Ihen I kept going, . 
and they had this one special cag^i for all the different kinds 
of herring gulls, there ire lots of different types. 

You can't take i iiething out of its own environment. Like, if 
you take the dogs that pull the sleds In Alaska and brought 
them here or to Florida, it would probably die^ because it vcnild 
Aot be adapted to^livif^ in Florida, 

Interviewer: Do you think a baboon could adapt itself to living v^ith man? 
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Jimt No, especially in the winter time because it would probably 
freeze* 

Interviewer: How dbout a man? 

Jia: Yes. Man knows hov to adapt. 

Intervicver; Hqw c<me a mn knows how to adapt und a baboon doesn't? 

Jim: He's got one special thing. A t^s^pn has it, but not bb big. 

Interviewer: What's that? 

Jim: A brain* 

Interviewer: What do you like best in this course? 

Jim: lb help other people in it. ' I like working with other people 
and helping th€^ and having rhe^ help me and figuring out tim 
ans\^rs together «r 

Interviewer: Do you get most of the answers that you want, or are there 

thinga that haven* t been answered and i^^ich you want to know 
csore about? 

Jim: Ihere are really things that I want to know more about. I don't 
get most of my answers, especially from the teacher • 
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H^: A COURSE OF STDDY 
Interview with Ceoter City ^Students 



Group of Four 



latervievcr: 



Well, you spent about a month studying the Eskimo^ and you 
spent the rest o£ the yeor on the different aniiaals. Vfhat 
did you like best? 



Student: Well» the Eskimos, 
Interviewer: Why? 



Student: 



Interviewer: 



Student; 



More interesting. It's ©ore Interesting because we're not 
studying just plain animals, like a dog or a cat, we^re 
studying a real hmoan being « 

lihat kinds of things make you and the Eskimo, who lives all 
the way up there in the North, the same? 

Well, we have a heart, and we have blood, and we have feelings. 
We have feelings. HiinUing, 



Interviewer: Ihinlcing. Tell a little bit c^re. 



Student: 



Student: 



Interviewers 



Student: 



Student: 



One of the M)vles we watched, in one of the movies that we 
watched, the Eskimos were crossing this water, and he helped 
the dog across, and he helps his wife across, too, and ,that*s 
what they sort of mean by feelings. They love each other. 
Ke wouldn*t leave his wife back diere, even if he had to be 
there on tin^ or something like that. And ^ they call each 
other by pet n^m*5S. And they care for the young. 

Yeah, and they 'called- each other pet names. I read in 
Joumey to' the Arctic they had ail this stuff. He loyed 
his wife, and they called e/ich other pet names. 

You said something about talking, that was something that 
made us similar. Do you want to say a little more? 

Well 4, we talk arvd baboons do, too, but they have a different 
language. Thay hwp a* different way of communicating than 
we do. , 

Oh, because the baboons^ they use a... use animal cocmun lest ion, 
and the Esk^iii^s, and us... we use human. 



Interviewers So what's the difference? 
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Scudent: X thick the babcKiQS are laotloEis, because vhca a predator's 
coiaing or soDiethlng, they holler out... the rest of the 
baboons will come follow that one. But I think they use 
motions, and the Eskisoos use words. 

* 

Student: We use motions too* We signal when to c<^« 
Student: tfe use b^th. ' ^ 

Interviewer: iSny other thoughts, any way in which the Bslciiaos areSt^imllflr to 
us? 

Student: The way they act. Just the way they act. And the way... they 
still act like human beings. 

Interviewer: What kinds of things did you like? 

Student: Well, I liked reading the booklets, and reading the booklets 
and doing pictures of the animals. 

Student: I liked lis*tfening to the records and reading the book, and 
looking at the slide. 

Student: I liked looking at the slides and films. 

Student: X liked the slides and the films too. 

Interviewer: What did you think about the booklets? Did you think they 
were hard, or easy, or boring? 

Student: A little bit. I felt funny the way some of the legends they 
have, about how women came from men. 

Interviewer: Oh, the EskitK? story. , 

Student: And I liked the books of the Eskicas. 

Interviewer: Anything that you didn't like? 

Student: There were a lot of things that I didn't like, but I don't 
think they should change them. Like whon they took the 
animal apart and they skinned him, I didn*t like that, but 
there's no reason why you should change it, because it's true, 
that's what they did. So let them. We have to clean fish 
and take them apart before we have to eat them, too. 

And just because you don't like it doesn't mean... that's 
their way of living. 

Student: They should go in deeper, more into man. 
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iQtcrvl^er: &it: do yr^thiak you should spend Iqbs tixm on the iml&mls 
and mre time oa tiie Eskimo? 

Student: Equal tiioe. h little bit mare on the Eskioo. 

* 

Student: Yos, because you seed mttm studying of the Eskiisos, laecause 
he's num. 



V5 
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msst A ooimsE of study 



Interview with a Suburban Scudcnt 



Interview wt£h Frank 



^£}t rosdings have you liked the sooRt? 

I liked On Fiita Ice . It bss a lot of good stories in it. 
You see, ve started, the im;st ws read is a story or tsco. 
We had Social Studies thir^ period todey, so ve haven't 
done anything yet. 

DiJ you prefer the pictures in one book to those in another? 

I thought the pictures in On Firm Ice were really good, 
because they were sketched, end every tifce the artist 
wanted the effect of light he just left a blind space, 
and he colorrd witii charcoal. 

Do you feel that their life is like a routine type of thing? 
I mean, do you think it would be kind of dull? 

Wells, not really dull, because they're always going out tc 
hunt, and it's not really a routine, because they do 
different things on different days. And they do It at 
different times. Part of the day is routine, though. 
Like, in hunting, they can only go at certain times, 
because of the taboos. And you know vhen they go seal- 
hunting, they can only do special things. 

Interviewer: If you were an Eskic^, would you rather be a man or a womsa? 

Frank: Man. 

Interviewer: Why? 

Frank: Because It seems more exciting* 

Interviewer: Herc*s a list of words. Please pick the two you think 
important to the Eskixno*s life... 

Frank: Friendship and love. ^ J 

Interviewer: How come? 

Frank: Well, if they didn^t cooperate with each other and love 
each other, they couldn't live in the environment up 
there, because of the argiajsents. They'd be arguing and 
everything and it would be hard to hunt, you know, if 
you don't get the cooperation of the fmlly, and by 
their culture, if somebody does something wrong at the 
wrong tio^, then you need to, uh, X don't know how to 
put it. 

286 



Interviewer: 
Franks 

Interviewer: 
Frank: 

Interviewer: 
Frank: 
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Intervicwer: Make thcao feel that ttey're... 
Frank: Uio-huiB. 

Interviewer: How have you felt about studying the Eskimos? . 3ld you 
like it or not? 

Frank: It's oaich laore exciting than studying about the baboons 

or soise of the other things, saliaoa or something, bec^mse 
you're studying hucwn beings. 



I 
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. SCEiFT: HAN: A COyESE OF SWm 
Intisrview with Ceater City Stu<lQiit£j 

ft 



Juika^ 1968 



Jdcqui^iiaat Venus ^ f&?rris 



Venus : 
Karris: 
Interviewer : 
Jacqueline; 
Interviewer : 

Jacqueline: 



Interviewer x 



Morris: 



Venus : 



Iher^ ere four words fidro, and they*re •salfisont' *Axacrican/ 
•herring gull^^ and *b^bocn»' And ycm've been study isig 
about tlie Sfetsiiik Eskiiso« Wliich of the^e four would ycu 
say the Jf45tsilik Eskimo vas most like? What do you think 
about it? 

* 

I think the baboon. 
X do, too* 

What do you think about it^ Jacqueline? 



Mayb^ the baboons , 

But you started to say soa^thing different^ I think, 
did you start to say first? 



Wbot 



An Aiserican* ♦.♦»BecQU8e he defends his family and he 
feeds the family and gets the food. And the feiaale helps 
do things, toog like Ac^ricans do. And the children play. 
And American children play, too. 

Morris, why do you think that the Ketsilik is osost like tije 
baboon? 

Because the Netsilik Eskinios run around and find food and 
the baboons go around on the savannah finding food. And 
ciost of the time the Netsilik need somebody to help them -- 
they groom when they're little and the baboon's mpthcr or 
soma other baboon just sit arotmd and groom each Other, 
Md the baboon troop at ni^t, the baboon just sit down 
softly and groom each other, 

I say that an American and the Eskimo are people. That's 
how they're alike. So I should say an Eskixno i/s an 
American, maybe, because I think Alaska belongs to America, 
And most Eskimos live In Alaska and so they're American. 
I think the Esklra«> tiie baboop are aaich alike because 
the tsale of the family in the Eskimo family protects the 
family. He's the one who goes out to harpoon the dinner. 
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InLcrvicinzr: 
Venus : 



Horrls: 

Venus : 

Morris: 

Venus : 
^torrls: 
Venus : 

tforrls: 
VenuG I 
^forriss 

Venus : 
Morris : 

Venus: 
Morris: 
Venus : 



I bet yc^u dcn^t see your father do that often. 

No, he only has to go to the grocery j store and buy* Well, 
anyway h^ gets it, like my father would have got It. Ibe 
mother prot^^qts the yoimg^and sho teaches hiss. so does 
the fatlier...the ways of his life after they are gone. 
And so does the Eskin^ mother. Ihey coma together and they 
do things together^.^lt's like a troop, a baboon troop. 
They all Just don't do a different thing or wander off 
sofre^here by theirselves* They're ^all together. And in 
tis^a of en^rgency^ an EekiiBO family, would cos^ together 
^o .that they can defend thelrself and make more of their,. • 

I disagree because the young- juvenile will running 
around with egch ol^er. Ihey don't want to be together. 

I didn't say at night. I said in times when they needed 
to defend thelrself they should be together. They are 
together. ^ 

But In other tin^s they'd be scattered all across the 
savannah looking for food^ They'd be In a troop, but 
they.... 



At night they'd still be together...*' 
Not all of. them. * 

They'd be together in a tree, sleeping. They're still in 
one tr^. 1£ they all can fit in one tree, they all get 
in that one tree to sleep, 

If^ they're Sleeping* Tli^ey don't have to sleep** 
Thoy do sleep In one tree. , ' 

Ihey do sleep, but they probably play before they go to 
sleep. 

^ But they're asleep. . .When they're asleep, they're together. 

A second thing I disagree with is, 1 think that the Eskimos 
originally came from Asia. 



1 didn't say where they came from, I said,... 



You said they live In,... 
I said some live in Alaska. 
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Korris: 



( ' 



Interviewer : 

«. 

\ ' \remxss 

Intervlavcr : 

Jacqueline: 
Morris: 
Venus : , 
Intel viewer; 

Morris: 
"Venus: 
Interviewer: 
Venus : 



Interviewer: 

Morris: 

Interviewer: 

Morris: 

Interviewer: 

Jacqueline: 

Interviewer : 



Well, I dtink tiiey^ priglnaily came £rcm At^la. I think that 

tiie Netsilik are a cross beftraen tiie American and th«^ 

baboon « but I think the Asx^rican ip probably closest to the 

Natailik Eakimo^ because of what^Venua and Jacqueline ^aid* 

% ♦ 

I see* Are all hcinon beinga im>re all.ke than in^ huozaa 
being an^ any animal? ' « 

I would say yes. I dcm't know if anybody else would .^y 
yes. * . . • • 

You'^Psay yes at^o? Well, \^-at are some of the key tilings 
tiiat all those huisan beings have that the animals just 
don't hava? Jacqueline? ^ 

A brain? 

A larger br>in« - - . 

That's 'right. 

Okay, what does Chat larger and better brain allow all of 
tdiose different hucuin beings to do? ^ 

Ihe husDian probably can survive- lohger thap^ an animal cati^ 

I'd say it allows It to ^explain what happens^ 

Explain, j^hat happens, Now^ what 4^ you mean by that? 

Like if a^ animal sees it rain, he can't tell another 
rnimpl, I don't think, why it's raining, but 'a human can 
think ofi^ome way •••he doesn't know if it's right or qot, 
but he'll say, '*Weli, some man or god, we qjIs treated him. 
and he made rain to punish us«** * ' 

J see. So animals don't hav3 beliefs and they can't 
CKplaln things. . 

But animals can show feeling for other animals* - / 
Ihey can or can't? ^ 
Ihey can, 

ISiey can show feelix*g for o.ipe anothe?:? 
I jigrec with Venus. 

1 see* Well, tell n^. Had you i^ople |iiought about this 

kind of a question before? 

* * 
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Venus s 
Interviewer: 

Interviewer : 
Venus: 



Interviewer: 
Morris : 

Interviewer; 

Korris: 
Jacqueline: 
Venus : 

Interviewer: 



Morris: 



Venus : 



Oh, we studied the Netslltk Esklinos last year and we 
studied the dtlngs they did, but we acjver compared them 
vJLGi an animal. 



Do you think it's a good idea to compare animals, 
study both animals and human beings? 



,50 



Yes. 



l^y? What's good about that? 

?ay, like if* we wanted to study a baboon. We'd go on fJie 
savannah, Biey have a place for us to watch theae certain 
baboons. WeVe studied the baboons, so we know \diat they 
like and what tliey dislike. So we get this aniraal, we 
give this animal what he likes, and we coutld make contact 
with this animal. He would follow us into a caiop and we 
could study him closer and see how hie stnjcteo'a fflfcde 
and what makes him do these things. - , ' , ' - 

I see. 

Or we could see if the animal is deadly to man or is he 
friendly to man, * • ' 

Of all that you studied, ..you learned something about the 
salmon, and the gull, tJie baboon, and about the Eskimo. 
What were your favorites? 

It vas the salmon, - . 

I'd say the baboon. 
The salmon. 

You liked the siilmon. 1^ iof you- like -the salmon, What 
did you like the salmon for? 

X liked the salmon. because It shows how animals that don't 
have to depend on 'other animals con live. Because the 
baby salmon, it can't depend on its raothnr and father 
because they died when they laid the eggs. Ihe salmon, 
they live on their own, 

.What I liked about (the salmon), they made me most curious 
At first I wondered why do you watft to swiis up this 
stream, this certain stream to lay the eggs? And,., he 
does not know he's going to die after he reaches this 
point. Th^ made me like him more. And I liked his 
struggle, he struggled very hard to go upstream. And 
sonetimes they'd make it and sometimes they d fail. 
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Interviei^ers Did you ask questions to the teacher or*, what happened? 



Jacqueline; 



Intetvicwer: 
Venus : 

Interviewer; 
Venus ; 

Interviewer; 
Morris; 
Interviewer; 
Morris ; 
Interviewer; 
Itorris : 



Jacqueline: 



Interviewer; 



Morris: 



Interviewer; 
All; 



tfe asked saaetisoes the ytiole a|ass and scHoeoz^ in the 
class that knew the answer would tej^l us the answer. And 
sometimes. And when they'd tell us the ^mswe?-, somebody 
else in the claasrdoia ffii^t disagree with them. ^ 

Uhat's' your favorite subject? 

Man.aad Mlmals. Before ttiat I had geograpl^y, but«.. 

But now you like this best? < 

Yes. 

What about you, Morris? ^ ^ 

" I lik? Man and Animals best, too. 
Reaiiy? I mean, don't just say this to be nice. 
No, I do. . ~ i 

IWhy? P ^ 

• - 

Well, you get a chance to say irore what you're feeljLng. 
In any other class you're going to have to just write down 
reports. It gave me a chance to express how I feel about 
tlist particular fieldj, . 

We had books and we read and we aslced q\j^8tions and Mrs, 
••J had a girl in the classroom write down the questions 
and we read our way through the books and found out sog^ 
-of the apswers and caioa back and the neKt day she'd ask, us 
if we knew the answers, i^d soioetis^s we didn't find out 
the answers and we'd have to look into another book. 

And son^tiises, I imaginoy you never could find any 
' answers 9 to some^ questions that no one knows the answers 
to. Did you find any of those? 

There was one question I^asked about the herring gull. 
I asked when they need exi extra island^ the tnates, do 
they stay together*, or do |hey* break up? And we never 
found an answer to that question. ' 

Did you ever work in groups? Did you ever sit and talk 
in groups together? 

Yes. 
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Venuss 



Intcrvlcn^r: 



Jacqueline: 



Interviewer: 

Venus: 



MdxtIs : 
Jacqueline: 

Venus : ^ 



Venus: 



Xatervie&Ter: 



Soci^tiiiies, yod kaow» our ^oups ore in GEudents, you 
knov, ira're by ojsrselv^s* Aad in.this grcmp ccta 
with each other and like that and t^ca tfe can go up to a 
certsia book and look into a certoic page arid write do»a 
the answer to it. &it in the close, you'd hcve to hdve 
the whole class eay, "Well, you read this page and you 
will find the onower to this thing." But ^^^n ybu're In 
a soall group, you walk up to It and say, •Veil, hefe*e 
that answer, right^here." 

Wiot did you think of. the films (liat you saw? 

It was fun. We even had sc^ real slides to IcK^k through 
and we could see some of .the pictures. 



You liked the Eskiiao better? 



Uh-huh, 



\ 



Interviewer: What about you, Morris? 



X liked the Man and Animals. , 
Eekimos. 

^hy did you like the Eskliuo films better? 

Because vheit they sheared, a flltQt they s^^etced more like us^ 
Ihay sort. of gave a picture of iay Taxnily if I were out 
therQ. 



Interviewer: Oh^ really? ' Tell something about that. 



Like the tfcs^ they t^ere crossing the"* river# If my fatiier 
was there, I guess he would cross it first, just to see 
how deep it wag, and tiien he would, carry ©y loother across, 
and I*m just about as tail as he ia, so I could walk 
across, tmt my sister would have to be carried." And say 
mother could help carry something on her head as we 
walked across. I could, and so could vsy fatlier. that's 
one thing in the picture I saw. And my mother always 
combs her hair and makes tsiy father hapl^y. And wa are 
always together. And they looked sort of happy together. 

I see. So you reeilly feei that there's a lot of 
slfsllarity between ybur faoiily and that fsaily? What 
about youi Jackie? Why do ypyx like the, Eskimo films? 
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^ Morris: 

Interviewer: 
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Morris: 
Interviewer : 
Morris: 

Venus: 



I like the £skiim>is bcc^uHC tliay're more like us; they 
c6mb their hair^ and how tiNinga ore*^«« If we lived in 
the Arctic y my father wduld«««like the mosquitoes 
started biting on the little boy and the tnother tried to 
piQ^tect him from the n^squitc^s« And gave hiiD a 
balloon to entertain him. And he fished and got food. 

I^hen you're young, whatever you do and your iKOther is 
* happy, that makes you more iiappy« 

That*^ interesting. Do you think the Eskin^s are 
happy people? 

Yeah. 

I rfon't think they^re happy. Ihey don't have a very good 
life. 



You don't think they're happy? 

I think they're happy because I don't really think they 
know any other kind of way to live, because their 
ancestors and their ancestors before that lived the satne 
way* 

I'm Just not sure I got you. So you think they hlq or 
^ are not happy? 

I think they "are happy. 

-Xhey are happy bec/iusc they don't know anything else? 
Yeah, because they'll be happy with their way of life. 
Would you be happy with it? 
I don't really Imow**.. 
You don't really know? 

I think they live in a place where it's not.,, really not 
a big coioQunityp sphere probably a few EskiiDOii live. 

I think they're happy, too, because I think if they 
weren't happy, they would strive titeir best to nayve to a 
diffor^t place. Now on seme, occasions they do laove away 
to get Q^re sun. But vhy do they constantly move back to 
the sai]:^ spot? So they imist want to be there. 

Interviewer: So they imsst be pretty happy arotmd th^re? 
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latervlewer: 

All: 

Venus: 

« 

Interviewer: 

Morris; 

Interviewer; 
Jacqueline: 



Morris; 
Interviewer : 

^ Venus ; 

Interviewer: 
Venus: . 
Interviewer : 
Morris: 

Interviewer: 

* . Morris: 

Jacqueline; 



I thlak they're happy. ^ 
Think they're Iwppier then we are? 

NOOQ. 

I don't think so. Since we have more pleasures^ w can 
go to the iz^vies,.. 

What about you, Morris? Do you think they '.re happier than 
\^ are? 

tjfe're happier than they are, because we have more 
advantagea to do different tilings than they have* 

Wxat about you, Jac({uelina? 

I think we^re more happier than they are, bocAUse we hove 
a lot of entertainc^t. And we 4on't have to,«. the 
parents don^t have to go so far to get the food. Like he 
had to go all the way into the water and here all they 
have to do is send their children to the score to buy 
food* 

You can call on the telephone « 

Are there any books that you read that you like especially 
well? Any of the booklets that you particularly liked? 

Sonns Mother Taunht Me^ 

lhat was a book of Eskimo songs? 

Yes. 

Are there any other favorite booklets? 

1 liked that Kotsilik book that showed, . .where you read 
about more of their beliefs. 

You liked to read about their beliefs? Did you like any 
of the Man and Animal booklfcts particularly? 

Well, I liked all of them. 

I liked all of the Man and Animal books and I liked the 
book called So ngs and Stories of the Netsilik Eskimo . 
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You'd like your llCtlc brothers and sisters to Icom the 
siuBC thing? ' .V 

'Yes. 

How about you, Morris? 

I want t^cm to Icam the staoe thing, but when they got up 
to the sixth or fifth grade, ^jcause^ they rould cowc up 
and &ay, "Morris, did .^ou study that? Well, we're 
studying it now." And* X could say "Yeah," and I could 
talk to them about it^ 



